





















































U. S. Department of Commerce 
Confirms Atlanta’s Place as 
DISTRIBUTION CITY 
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the rich territory. Southern merchants, 
buying hand to mouth as elsewhere, 
have learned to look to Atlanta 
branches for the service to which 
they are entitled. 








Percent coverage from Atlanta branch offices of 86 national concerns, 
selected by the Department of Commerce survey as typical of the 
more tan goo that serve the South from Distribution City. 


OR YEARS business men have watched the 

South. They saw its industry grow 202.9% 
in twelve years, while the entire United States 
developed 158.6% industrially. They saw agri- 
culture slip the one-crop yoke and become 
stable, prosperous. And realizing that here was 
a market not to be neglected, cast about for a 
proper point from which to serve it most 
economically. 


More than goo of these famous concerns, 
studying the field with care, have chosen Atlanta. 
Now comes the Domestic Commerce Division 
of the U. S. Department of Commerce and 
dispassionately surveys this swiftly growing 
market. Emerging from the facts, gathered 
over many months of intensive study, is evi- 
dence that these 900 great concerns have chosen 
wisely—overwhelming evidence of Atlanta’s 
importance in the plans of every business that 
pretends to thorough cover- 
age of ail its active markets. 


Sales offices here bring 
bigger volume, because men 
and merchandise may be 
more efficiently routed over 


Industrial Headquarters of the South._— 


ATLAN rA 


Branch factories spring from sales 
experience in the territory. Obviously 
the market is here. Obviously goods 
made here under the economies of 
eficient Southern labor, low taxes, 
plentiful and cheap raw materials, low- 
cost power, will have a dual “edge” on goods 
long-hauled from congested, high-cost centers. 
And these branch factories grow, prosper and 
multiply. 


Atlanta is ready to show you why it is im- 
portant to your business—to any business that 
must pay dividends. Without cost or obligation, 
and in the strictest confidence, the Atlanta In- 
dustrial Bureau will make a special survey of 
this region from your standpoint. Item by 
item, the Bureau will show how you can save 
money on operation and make money on sales. 


A brief note from you will bring this infor 
mation promptly. 
Executive officers of interested concerns may secure the 


Southeastern Survey from any office of the Department of 
Commerce, or by writing us on their letterheads. 


Write INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 
101 Chamber of Commerce 
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ESSEX COUPE 


It has wide seat, ample luggage space in 
the rear deck, and a comfortable leather 
rumble seat which is removable. 





altogether or part by part 


An instant winner everywhere—a 
buying wave that sweeps away all 
records—a public ovation of greater 
success to the most successful ‘‘Six’’ 
in history. That is the reception to 
the New Essex Super-Six. 


Boston and territory with 800 sales in 
10 days; and Detroit and Wayne Coun- 
ty, with 659 Essex retail sales in 15 days 
—an unapproached record — merely 
reflect the countrywide triumph. 


The New Essex is easily the greatest 
Essex Super-Six in history. 


And the same advantages that account 
for its popularity with individual users 
give it preference with fleet buyers 
and for business use. 


One of our representatives is near 
you. Write or wire. 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Bendix four-wheel 
brakes—the type used 
on costly cars. 





Vertical lacquered radiator 
shutters —a beauty and 
utility feature. 





Wide, heavily crowned fend- 
ers, of a quality nowhere 
La." on this price car. 


Exclusive patented Super- 
Six high-compression, high 
efficiency motor, and featur- 
ing the famous Essex 
performance. 





OTHER FEATURES: 
5-inch Balloon Tires 


Slender Steering Wheel (Steel Core) 
5-Dial Instrument Board 
Th eC iY 1) $ Wide Doors Silenced Body Construction 
@ 
uperSix 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The New Salesmanship Calls For 
Ideas—Not Price Cuts 








HE business public is inclined to be fair. The bargain- 

hunter, the price-trimmer, the buyer who demands 

something for nothing, is the exception who proves 
the rule. Orders without a fair profit are not worthwhile. 
A number of FORBES advertisers are placing themselves 
beyond competition by selling their products on basic ideas 
of usefulness. The value of office furniture, standardized 
buildings, motion picture machines, special machinery, steel 
partitions, office equipment, etc., is not in the product 
itself but in the service it gives. 

As you turn over the advertising pages, notice the in- 
telligent presentation of products by the advertisers. And 
if you carry your investigation one step further and write 
for the sales literature offered, you will find that the 
booklets sent you are unexplored gold mines of useful 
information. 


As an example, the booklet offered by the Clemetsen 
Co., Chicago, Pointers in Planning an Office, discusses 
the sales value of a good office, laying out the office, ideal 
air conditions, etc. It includes a chart and planning 
material. 

Covering another service in floor planning, the E. F. 
Hauserman Company of Cleveland, indicate in their book- 
let, Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions, the evident 
economies through standardization and make available to 
the investigator a complete sales, engineering and erection 
service, 

In the Sales Value of the Container the Passaic Metal 
Ware Company of Passaic, New Jersey, discuss all factors 
in relationship to the marketing of package goods, the sales 


Forbes Advertising Research 


value of appearance through the proper selection of colors, 
the relationship between product and container, the right 
size and shape of container for different products, etc. 
Service of this character must necessarily place their sales- 
men in an enviable position to develop business. 


The Truscon Steel Co. of Youngstown, in their booklet, ° 


Buildings by Truscon, for all industrial requirements, 
show through a series of photographs of actual installations 
the value of their products for garages, service stations, 
hangars, repair shops, freight depots, etc. All of which 
is convincing proof of the adaptability of their product 
for the prospect whose business is sought. 


The Bell & Howell Co. of Chicago list Seven Modern 
Uses of Motion Pictures in Industry in the booklet which 
bears this title. Filled with sane advice as to the right and 
wrong way toa utilize motion pictures, it must speed the 
sale for the Bell & Howell salesman who is considering 
using this development in the conduct of his business. 


Space does not permit further listing in this announce- 
ment. Every advertiser in Forses files his literature with 
Forses ADVERTISING RESEARCH. Comment on _ other 
literature received will be made in forthcoming announce- 
ments. 


Inquiries are invited from manufacturers who want to 
reach business executives through the advertising columns 
of ForBEs. 


We will be glad to supply ideas as to how advertising 
space in Forses can be used most effectively. 


120 Fifth Ave., New York City 
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A New Pierce-Arrow 


Speed Unit 


Pierce-Arrow, pioneer in the manufacture of commercial cars, 
announces the Fleet Arrow Wagon, a six-cylinder speed unit. 
It is designed to render trouble-free, low-cost transportation 
over a period of years far longer than customary experience. 


Among its outstanding features are: 


A Pierce-Arrow 6-cylinder engine 
More than 70 horse-power 

40 to 47 miles per hour maximum 
7-bearing crankshaft 

Unusual gasoline economy 

Safety 4-wheel mechanical brakes 
1500-4000 pounds pay load 
Short turning radius 

High carbon steel frame 

Tubular radius rods 

140”— 160”— 180” wheelbases 
Dual rear tires 


Demonstration models will soon be on display in all the prin- 
cipal cities throughout the United States. Advance informa- 
tion may be obtained by addressing: 


Commercial Car Division 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


COMMERCIAL CARS 
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Looking Ahead With the Forbes Editors 








MILLION dollars a year! A 
fortune, an estate that exists 
only in the imagination of hundreds 
of thousands who are striving for 
financial success. And yet there are 
a score or more who have million 
dollar incomes, men whose property 
is so vast that each year it brings 
them far more than a king’s ransom. 
Naturally so large an amount of 
money cannot be spent for luxury. 
If the old notion that the rich had to 
spend so that the poor might have 
work to do were true then there 
would be precious little work for 
these very rich men spend but little 
in pleasure seeking. 

How these fortunes have been 
made, who gets these huge incomes 
of a million dollars every year and 
what they are doing with their wealth 
will be related in a future issue by 
B. C. Forbes. It will astonish the 
public to know the number of execu- 
tives who draw down upwards of 
$1,000,000 a year in salaries and 
profit sharing. 


ETERANS of industry are be- 
coming an increasing responsi- 
bility. When Ford changed over his 
plant from making the simple Lizzie 
to manufacturing the more elaborate 
Elizabeth he found on his hands men 
who were so accustomed to doing 
things in the “flivver” way that they 
could not adjust themselves to the 
more exacting tasks of making the 
new car. So they were put at other 
jobs and young men took their places. 
All through industry there is great 
. concern about waste of materials. 
The more enlightened employers are 
becoming increasingly concerned 
about the wastage of man power. 
We cannot remain indifferent to this 
great social problem. 

Thousands of machine operators 
who have given years of service are 
walking the streets. Some of the 
aspects of this situation will be taken 
up in future issues. 


HERE is the whitest spot 
on the business map? An 
area that has for nearly four years 
been in the shade, a vast and poten- 
tially rich group of States that was 
in the doldrums five years ago and 
which the croakers said would not 
sail out to better days for a long time. 
There is almost a boom in that region 
‘to-day and business men should know 
about it. 

ForsBES endeavors to anticipate 
these nationally fair trade winds, by 
iprobing and analyzing regional, State 
and community co-operation for a 
better way to do things, heralding 
efforts based on sound economic ad- 
vantage. This particular area was 


It has not yet been shown what we shall 
be,” financial or otherwise. 


brought low by over-confidence both 
as to land prospects and industrial 
expansion. It was brought so low 
that banks, railroads as well as the 
manufacturer and farmer felt the 
strain severely. Many went under. 
In the last twelvemonth surpluses 
created in this wide area of the 
United States have made for good 
business. Two articles by an expert 
are in preparation that will be reveal- 
ing as to the possibilities of similar 
regions that may be lagging for some 
cause or other. This experience ex- 
emplifies J. P. Morgan’s principle 
“Do not sell the United States short.” 
The article will be of practical 
value to those who have still a pio- 
neering spirit, whether in merchan- 
dizing, agriculture or manufacture. 


OU have heard perhaps of Fac- 
toryville! Every so often this 
typical small town along Main Street 
gets a commercial revival, some busi- 
ness booster and itinerant exhorter 
comes along, a banquet is arranged, 
speakers hold forth and once more 
the community is launched on a 
bigger and better campaign. 

Virgil Jordan has recently contrib- 
uted a stimulating article on the 
American business man’s reliance on 
business prophecies with which went 
a chart to show how the future might 
be predicted in millenniums, the 
miracle average in headlines and the 
number of catastrophes per forecast. 

We have another article in similar 
vein that will show how the veteran 
groceryman, the town council and the 
self-appointed board of strategy view 
such performances. 


HOSE who saw their own 
foibles arrayed in the excel- 
lently written article “Plain Folks 
and the Stock Market” in a preced- 
ing issue will be interested to know 
that Ray Vance has prepared another 
chapter out of his rich experience 
with investors that is soon to appear. 
It deals with the buying of securi- 
ties and how one should approach this 
investment problem. There are mil- 
lions who are interested in Wall 
Street and who expect to get rich 
without doing much more work by 
playing the market. The author is 
not concerned with any gambling 
phase of the subject. 

He presents the difficulties that 
‘Dick, Tom and Harry face when they 
have a bit of money that they want 
to invest. He gives this not from 
the view of theory so much as from 
the actual examples of the personal 


equations that he had to deal with 
in his long career as an adviser to 
over 10,000 individuals and corpora- 
tions that sought him out as an ex- 
pert. He presents what is so often 
overlooked—the facts that the aver- 
age man or woman want to know and 
should know about Wall Street and 
its environs. 


SUIT of clothing for $10. That 

memory is still vivid among a 
family of brothers that has worked 
out a huge business, in a highly com- 
petitive field, by a new idea of em- 
ployer-worker relationship. 

It may perhaps be recalled that the 
very first effort on the part of a suc- 
cessful capitalist to “give away” his 
business was in the clothing industry. 
“Giving away’ was of course an un- 
avoidable misnomer because the part- 
ners and employers were given the 
right to buy or take over the factory 
out of their earnings. It was not a 
gift. However the experiment did 
take place and was genuine.’ That 
million dollar concern was turned 
over to those who were working in 
it to carry on instead of being sold to 
outside and uninterested capitalists 
when the family withdrew actively. 

So another experiment has been 
tried in the same industry in a large 
establishment that now dominates the 
market in Cleveland. It has had imi- 
tators but these rivals for business 
have missed the essence of the new 
ideal that has made production so 
successful. The article is written by 
William A. McGarry which entitles 
it to careful reading. It will appear 
before long. 


UCH of our remaining timber 
M is in the South and South- 
west. Forses has the story of a 
Texan who is known as “The Prince 
of the Pines.’ As a boy he lived in 
the backwoods, his mother taught 
him how to read, up to eighteen he 
had no other educational advantages. 
His father, a soldier in the Confeder- 
ate Army, came home from the war 
as poor as he went into it and imme- 
diately went back to the plow. 

His son had an insatiable thirst 
for knowledge and on that little farm 
he learned the rudiments that enabled 
him at the age of nineteen to enter 
grammar school. Then he taught 4 
country school, teaching himself, so 
that he might keep up with the class. 
Then came college, but after three 
months he had to quit. From that 
arose his deviation into business. Had 
it not been he would be an underpaid 
professor perhaps to-day. In this 
and business foresight a vast fortune 
has originated. 
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rapid gains for industry. The 

usual seasonal trend is upward 
from the first of the new year until 
the proverbial “Spring crest” is 
reached late in April. Thus far con- 
ditions have been on the up-grade in 
most industries, though there are still 
a number of dark spots and the gen- 
eral advance has perhaps not been 
quite so rapid as might have been 
hoped for. 

Operations in the steel industry 
have led the way. Buying has come 
in good volume from the motor, rail- 
road and building trades, partly, per- 
haps, for future consumption on the 
impetus given forward buying by 
the stronger tone in prices which now 
range from $1 to over $2 a ton above 
their levels around the first of the 
year. The first quarter, and prob- 
ably the first half, ought to be good 
ones for the steel trade. 

The Corporation has advanced 
operations from below 70 to around 
90 per cent. of capacity while the in- 
dependents have gradually raised 
their rate from 65 to about 80 per 
cent. Still the unfilled tonnage state- 
ment of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is at the 


G of Spring appear in more 


By R. W. Schabacker 


ume output to an exasperating degree. 
The industry is pushing sales efforts 
as never before but it looks as 
though production will shortly get 
too far ahead of consumption and 
occasion another one of those over- 
supply situations which have oc- 
curred so often in the past. 

Chain store sales continue their 
gains with an average increase of 
nearly 12 per cent. in January. Mail 
order houses are also ahead of last 
year and expect a further large gain 
in the Spring months. Department 
store business is running about even 
with last year, which was not too 
good. 

The comparatively open Winter has 
aided building operations and con- 
struction during the first month of 
1928 was the second largest January 
on record. Residential operations 
are the chief single factor but it ap- 
pears that this class must soon give 
way to other groups. It is also likely 
that any further firmness in general 
credit conditions may bring about 
lower building totals for this year 
than in 1927. 

Monthly reports still show railroad 
earnings far below last year but it is 


the writer’s guess that brighter days 
are ahead. There is no basis for 
expecting a boom but after the close 
of March comparisons with the pre- 
vious year will certainly be more 
favorable. It is also significant that 
car loadings are recovering surely, 
though gradually. 

The general bank discount rate in 
this country is now definitely estab- 
lished on the 4 per cent. basis and 
nobody seems to have been much 
harmed by the advance so far. As 
a matter of fact, the only result 
should be checking of speculation in 
the security markets, especially the 
stock market. 

Business and industry have noth- 
ing to fear from moderately higher 
rates. The stock market most de- 
cidedly has. True to past history it 
is taking a while for the real effects 
of the higher rate to exert their in- 
fluence in this direction but the even- 
tual result has nearly always been re- 
action toward lower levels. 

Brokers’ loans are hovering very 
close to new high records for all 
time and member bank loans and in- 
vestments have reacted but moder- 
ately. The bank policy seems to have 

been aimed in these 
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“$16,000 increased earnings, gentlemen, 


in return for a $288 investment!” 


“That’s the result we have obtained on stock rec- 
ords alone and I therefore urge that the same pro- 
cedure be authorized on all other records in this 
institution. A precedent has been established, an 
annual expenditure of $288 in connection with our 
stock record increased our earnings $16,000. In 
the future, we want all records 
handled in such a way that each 
one of them becomes a profit 
builder.” * 
“ “ “ “ 

Until they themselves have an 
experience somewhat as start- 
ling as the above, many concerns 
will continue to look on their 
records as a source of expense— 
not profit. 

But thousands of concerns are 
at this moment using Acme Vis- 













* The name of the well-known concern which had this experience will gladly be furnished on request. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good servic, 


ible Records, not as an unavoidable, necessary ex- 
pense but as a highly desirable means of increasing 
profits—a sound procedure! 

There is an Acme man near you; his profession 
consists of prescribing modern record keeping 
methods of proven worth. He will be glad to visu- 
alize for you how your own rec- 
ords may cease to be a negative 
drag and become a positive asset 
—active profit builders in a very 
real way. 

The coupon will, as you de- 
sire, bring an Acme man ora 
copy of our interesting book 
called “Profitable Business Con- 
Acmeisthe trol.” Either or both, as you 


world’s largest com- wish, without the slightest obli- 
pany specializing exclu- 





sively in visible record equip- gation. Mail the coupon. You will 
ment. Offices in principal cities. be interested. 





116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 

Gentlemen: 

C] You may send me your book 
“Profitable Business Control”’ 


Please write me concerning 
your system for handling 
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ACME CARD SYSTEM COMPANY F.-3-2 


You may send your nearest 
tepresentative to me 





NAME 





FIRM NAME 





CITY. STATE 
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The Ftcuse 


of Morgan 


—Its New Partner 


By Francis H. Sisson 


Vice-President, Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York 


DVANCEMENT into “the 
A King Row” on the checker- 

board of American business 
is not often accidental. While for- 
tuitous circumstance and _ contact 
may be factors in this progress, the 
final achievement is usually the log- 
ical result of a carefully studied and 
executed plan of life. So when the 
simple announcement recently ap- 
peared of the selection of Harold 
Stanley as a partner in J. P. Morgan 
& Company an inquiring world seek- 
ing the reasons therefor found a 
ready answer. Moving from his 
position as president of the Guaranty 
Company to a Morgan partnership 
was only a step in progress on a 
proven road fur Harold Stanley. 
He moved onward along a direct line 
of advancement to a recognition and 
a responsibility for which he has 
spent a lifetime in preparation and 
for which his fitness is so obvious as 
to arouse the enthusiasm of all who 
know him. 

Everything in his previous career 
had co-operated to the high end he 
has won and the logic of his prefer- 
ment is convincing. 

An Out-door Man 
and College Athlete 

From the day of his birth in Great 
Barrington, Massachusetts, October 
2, 1885, Harold Stanley has equipped 
himself for a Morgan partnership. 
From the viewpoint of heredity he 
came from the right stock. His 
father, the late William Stanley, was 
an inventor of recognized ability, a 
man of outstanding reputation in his 
field, of character and imagination, 
as well as brains. He organized the 
Stanley Electric Company with a 
plant at Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
which was later sold to the General 
Electric Company and is now known 
as the Stanley Works of that com- 
pany. 

Born in the beautiful Berkshire 
Hills, Harold Stanley enjoyed gifts 
of environment as well as heredity. 
From them he acquired an instinctive 


love of the out-of-doors and a pas- 
sion for reality and simplicity which 
has characterized his whole life’s 
effort. His love of physical activity 
found early expression in sports, 
which he played with zest and skill. 


In his high school days in his home = 


town he soon became a recognized 
leader in athletics. He was quarter- 
back on the football team, catcher and 
infielder on the baseball team and 
forward on the hockey team. He 
played as he has always worked, in- 
telligently and earnestly, giving every 
ounce of mind and body to the job 
in hand, and won his laurels there 
as elsewhere modestly but convinc- 
ingly. 

Trained in Albany 

with Noted Colleagues 

Entering Yale in 1904 he went 
about his college life in the same 
earnest and conscientious spirit, fac- 
ing a task to be done and doing it 
well. He was twice captain of the 
varsity hockey team, which in his 
second season won the intercollegiate 
championship. He participated in 
other sports and college activities, 
including membership on the varsity 
golf team. There was nothing spec- 
tacular in his college career, indeed 
there has been nothing spectacular in 
his life, except perhaps the early 
recognition of his abilities which has 
attended him. Conscientiously and 
simply he did his college work and 
enjoyed his college life, acquired sin- 
cere friends, cultivated the habit of 
thought and study, and stepped out 
to find a place for himself in the 
world’s work. 

His first business position was 
with the National Commercial Bank 
of Albany, an institution which has 
helped to train several of New 
York’s ablest bankers, including 


Charles H. Sabin, chairman of the 
board of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany; James H. Perkins, president 
of the Farmers Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, and Joseph R. Swan, presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Company. 





HAROLD STANLEY 


Latest recipient of the most coveted 
honor in the banking field—a part- 
nership in J. P. Morgan & Company 


Here he was trained in the rudiments 
of banking, leaving later to join the 
staff of J. G. White & Company in 
New York, where he remained two 
years working on problems of finance 
in their field of activity and learning 
daily how to use the tools of the 
craft he was fitting for. 

Resigning his position there in 
June, 1915, he went to the Guaranty 
Trust Company where in December, 
1916, he was elevated to a vice-presi- 
dency, the youngest man ever elected 
to such a position in that institution. 
His capacity for analysis, his quick 
inventive mind and his tireless capa- 
city for work drove him rapidly on. 
Succeeding N. Dean Jay, now a 
partner in the Paris house of Morgan 
& Company, he was placed in charge 
of the bond department of the com- 
pany in 1918, which soon grew to 
such proportions that it was decided 
to form a separate securities company 
as a subsidiary of the Trust Com- 
pany and on October 1, 1920, this 
was perfected. The following year 
Mr. Stanley was made president 
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of the new company whose growth 
under his direction was sound and 
rapid. 

In the fields of both domestic and 
foreign financing the new company 
won quick recognition, and a leading 
place in the investment field as both 
an offering and a distributing house 
was soon achieved. Many important 
pieces of financing came under Mr. 
Stanley’s supervision and were car- 
ried out with conspicuous success. 
In association with J. P. Morgan & 
Company the Guaranty 


Harold Stanley has a New England 
conscience that is in perfect working 
order. He is scrupulously, almost 
meticulously honest and fair. He is 
also intellectually honest to a high 
degree. He never attempts to fool 
himself or anyone else. He is much 
more likely to under-state than to 
over-state. | Moreover, he is filled 
with a consuming passion for facts 
and he follows their guidance with- 
out deviation, lead where they may. 
His rigid adherence to his own 
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succeeding years, moving later to 
Manhattan and then to Greenwich, 
Connecticut. He is a member of 
various prominent clubs in Con- 
necticut and Long Island, as well as 
in the city. 

Again comes the interrogation, 
what does he do for amusement and 
diversion? One can’t work and study 
always and still live usefully and 
happily. Most certainly not. In spite 
of a rare devotion to his job what- 
ever it may be, Mr. Stanley finds time 





for the things he loves. 





Company assisted in re- 
constructing the fi- 
nances of Belgium and 
occupied a prominent 


foreign offerings. In 
the public utilities of ban 
Japan, in the Irish Free 
State, in Italian in- 
dustry and in many 
other foreign govern- 


P. MORGAN 
- PANY takes on a 
i: : partner and yet it is not thought 
position in many other anything 
youngest addition to this great 
k was by inheritance and 
training bound to reach the top. 
The complete roster of the 
firm since it was organized 
now includes: 


& COM- 


new 


spectacular. The 





Social life in the ac- 
cepted term does not at- 
tract him, but he has 
close friends and his 
companionship is es- 
teemed by them all. In 
his daily life he vibrates 
between his office and 
his home in Greenwich 
without much deviation, 
symbolizing as they do 





ment and private loans 


Mr. Stanley’s company — 


has been among the 
leaders in assisting the 
world’s economic re- 
covery and in finding 
profitable investment 
for our surplus capital. 

In this country the 
financial needs of many 
of our great industrial 
concerns have been met 
in large measure 
through Mr. Stanley’s 
constructive genius and 
inventive mind. He has 


J. Pierpont Morgan 
George C. Thomas 
Edward T. Stotesbury 
James W. Paul, Jr. 
George S. Bowdoin 
Charles H. Coster 
Anthony J. Drexel, Jr. 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr. 
Temple Bowdoin 
Robert Bacon 
Edward M. Robinson 
Edward F, Whitney 
William P. Hamilton 
Charles Steele 

George W. Perkins 
Arthur E. Newbold 


Henry P. Davison 
William H. Porter 
Thomas W. Lamont 
Horatio G. Lloyd 
Dwight W. Morrow 
Edward R. Stettinius 
Thomas Cochran 
Junius S. Morgan, Jr. 
Elliot C. Bacon 
George Whitney 
Thomas S. Gates 

R. C. Leffingwell 
Francis D. Bartow 
Arthur M. Anderson 
William Ewing 
Harold Stanley 


his two chief interests 
in life, work and home. 

But the call of field 
and stream, of far 
horizons and high skies, 
of running waters and 
forest depths is always 
ringing in Harold Stan- 
ley’s ears. He is per- 
haps happiest with dog 
and gun, in the open, 
nearest to the simplici- 
ties and realities of 
nature. He plays all 
games well and loves 
them, although his own 


made a large contribu- 
tion to the financial his- 
tory and the business 
progress of the United 
States during the past 
ten years and he brings 
to his new position a 
wealth of information 
and experience which 
will be most valuable 
assets in meeting its op- 
portunities and respon- 











66 E hitches his wagon to a 

star and if he fails to 
keep up with it he blames him- 
self, but never the star.” That 
is the tribute paid to the newest 
Morgan partner by his friend 
and associate Francis H. Sisson. 


standards of perform- 
ance are so high that he 
really suffers when they 
are not achieved. In 
fact Mr. Stanley is im- 
patient of mediocrity 
and intolerant of fail- 
ure or compromise. He 
hitches his wagon to a 
star and if he fails to 
keep up with it he 
blames himself, but 














sibilities. He has served 
as a director of various important 
corporations, including the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, the B. F. Goodrich 
Company, the Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric Company and the Northern 
States Power Company, and has had 
broad contacts in the business world. 
If one were to attempt to answer 
the direct question as to why Harold 
Stanley should be given the great 
honor of a Morgan partnership, aside 
from his record of achievement, it 
would be easy to reply. First, he 
has the background and the training 
for the job. Next he has the attrac- 
tive personality, the fine character, 
the splendid mind, the conscientious 
devotion to duty and the ambition to 
achieve the best always which usually 
lie behind distinctive achievement. 
Among other valuable possessions 


high standards of truth and right 
may bring disagreement and opposi- 
tion, but there is no yielding or 
compromise. At times he seems to 
lean over backward in his upstand- 
ing ethical loyalty, but no pleading 
of expediency or toleration or desire 
for profit ever swayed Harold Stan- 
ley a hair’s breadth. Right and wrong 
are absolutely defined in his eyes. 
When he has fixed them as known 
factors in the equation they remain 
fixed and are his sole guide. That 
stern integrity is a wonderful quality 
in periods of slack methods and loose 
thinking. Small wonder that it should 
attract attention and win recognition. 

In 1914 Mr. Stanley was married 
to Miss Edith Thurston, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. William H. Thurston. 
They resided in Brooklyn for several 





never the star. 

In spite of a genuine aristocracy 
of birth and feeling and an exclusive 
and somewhat reticent nature which 
limits his contacts and friendships, 
Mr. Stanley has a genuinely demo- 
cratic response for all who touch his 
life and a heart full of kindliness and 
sympathy for his fellow travelers 
along the path of circumstance. 

Harold Stanley is a Morgan part- 
ner because he deserves to be. That 
such qualities as he possesses and 
such a record as he has made bring 
such a recognition should be an in- 
spiration to every American, in proof 
of the great truth that character, 
ability and hard work do win out, that 
opportunity always beckons and that 
the doors of advancement are not 
closed to those who qualify. 











“Mass Distribution” to End 
Costly ‘Lraffic Delays 






Inland Terminals to 

Serve Small and Large 

Companies—‘‘Caches”’ 

System for Hand-to- 

Mouth Buyer—Private 

Plan a Practical Ex- 
ample 


“Industry has always accomplished 
wonders in the elimination of waste 
from production, but has taken only 
the first steps in applying the same 
principles of efficiency to our meth- 
ods of distribution.” This was the 
constructive criticism recently of one 
of America’s foremost economists. 


EW YORK has taken more 
N than the first steps, how- 
ever. 

It has perfected a way to raise 
mass distribution to a par with mass 
production and mass selling. 

It is a new way which solves, at 
least locally, the complication that 
new merchandising has forced dis- 
tribution to assume. Competition is 
hotter, profit margins are narrowing 
and it is no longer safe to speculate 
by carrying oversize, cash-soaked re- 
tail stocks at risk of leftovers and 
unnecessary depreciation. Merchan- 
dising, accordingly, demands that 
products and raw materials be moved 
from producer to consumer in small- 
€r, more convenient and more salable 
lots. Carload lots must become less- 
than-carload lots. It is a very sound 
idea, but, from the distribution point 
of view, it is a very complicated idea 
to work out. 

New York has worked it out with 
the formula of “mass distribution.” 
The full value of its solution is better 





Model of proposed New York “mobile” terminal. 
Below: Congestion around typical freight center 


By Waldo Walker 


appreciated in the light of the condi- 
tions it has brought within control. 

What places such a premium upon 
mass distribution? What causes the 
cry for smaller retail stocks and 
smaller lots in shipments? 

A congressional investigation has 
revealed that when the American 
consumer sits down to his breakfast 
bowl of corn flakes he finds that al- 
most two-thirds of the corn flakes 
have been removed before the bowl 
reaches the table. In other words, 
35 cents worth of corn flakes costs a 
full $1 of which 65 cents goes for 
distribution. 

Retail sales in 1923 were estimated 
at 35 billion dollars. It might be 
empirical to assume corn flakes as a 
fair index, but it might reasonably 
be considered an accurate sign post. 
Ralph Borsodi, a student of the prob- 
lem, concluded that 1 per cent. saved 
in distribution in 1923 would have 
created a market for an additional 
$350,000,000 of consumption goods, 
and 1 per cent. wasted in distribution 
would have destroyed a market of the 
same proportions. 

Merchandising, frankly, has begun 
to frown. It says a 65-cent service 
charge is too steep for a 35-cent por- 
tion. In rustling about for waste to 












Courtesy New York Port Authority 


correct as a means of bolstering up 
declining profits, it says that here 
appears to be one that would stand 
some healthy shaving. 

It attributes some of this inflation 
in distribution cost to the fact that 
where there were two and a half 
manufacturers in 1870, in 1920 there 
was only one. That was the rate at 
which small manufacturing had been 
driven from the field by large manu- 
facturing; much of the latter being 
concentrated in fewer hands. 

Now, small manufacturing in 1870 
was obviously local manufacturing. 
That meant simple, local distribution 
at low cost. Large manufacturing 
in 1920 just as obviously was mainly 
national manufacturing. That meant 
complicated, long distance distribu- 
tion at high cost. The pendulum 
swung from a low-cost phase to a 
high-cost phase and now, if mer- 
chandising is obeyed, it must swing 
back to a low-cost phase again. To 
do so would seem to necessitate 
something approximating simple, 
local distribution even in the handling 
of goods shipped national distances. 
With mass distribution this ceases 
to seem impossible. In fact, that is 
exactly what is being done in New 
York! 

Retailers, agents, small factories, 
as everyone knows, are no longer 
stocking up as they once did. Condi- 








Distribution! 


ERMINAL handling is 
only one element in dis- 
tribution cost. The average 
manufacturer loads the word 
“distribution” with selling, ad- 
vertising and other merchan- 
dizing implications. The word 
is more correctly applied to the 
physical handling of goods. 
When goods are sent from 
the factory to the ultimate mar- 








Efficiency in terminal 

service will make the 

cost less to producer 

and consumer 

ket, terminal handling costs are 
not all. Railroad switching, 
floating and station handling, 
assortment and loading, truck- 
ing from the pier to jobbing 
market and then to the retailer, 
all these charges come in. 
When they do, the sum is usu- 
ally less than 10 per cent. of 
the retail price. The new idea 
of efficiency in terminal service 
will make this cost still less. 














tions permit them to buy from hand 
to mouth, and manufacturers are 
learning to “sell” them hand to 
mouth. More flexible retailing obli- 
gates more mobile wholesaling. This 
reversion to modified local distribu- 
tion has been to “spot” stocks at 
strategically located cache points. 
From such points trade can be sup- 
plied in the small lots, but, by multi- 
plication of distribution in this way, 
is not distribution cost advanced in- 
stead of lowered? It is, and it is not. 
It is, if each manufacturer tries to 
establish his own independent string 
of caches. It is not, if such caches 
represent mass enterprises, and a 
body of manufacturers consolidate 
their distribution at the respective 
points in the chain. 

The New York way illustrates the 
“mass cache” at the best. Consider 
it, first, as it is not; then as it is. 

What it most conspicuously is not 
is the average, outlying manufacturer 
trying to build a distributing organi- 
zation from the ground up overnight. 
In such a case, the initial expense is 
only a drop in the bucket compared to 
operation expense. Such a prospect 
induces a nightmare filled with heavy 
fixed charges such as overhead and 
payroll; of cartage, loading and un- 
loading and delivery costs; of goods 
handled in small units at excessive 
charges, and of a less-than-carload 
lots business conducted at a rate that 
leaks profits all over the place. A 
distribution course filled with such 
physical bunkers, water hazards and 
crooked, congested fairways as the 
port of New York is a hard course 
for any average-size concern to 
“play” these days. 

Now for what it is. 

At a great $50,000,000 200 acre 
terminal on the South Brooklyn 
waterfront this distribution prob- 
lem has been successfully worked out 
for a quarter of a century. 

The South Brooklyn terminal is a 
pioneer. So far, it has been the only 
thing of its kind in the port—in the 
world, for that matter. Its basic 


principle seems merely raised to a 
higher multiple by the States of New 
York and New Jersey in the chain of 
inland freight stations and industrial 
terminals which they propose for 
freight relief in a joint port-planning 
program now pending. The terminal 
may legitimately be considered the 
core of whatever good repute New 
York enjoys with respect to mass 
distribution of package freight. 

The premise of the mass distribu- 
tion idea is—Volume. A _ physical 
prerequisite must, therefore, be Size. 
The South Brooklyn terminal is size 
—and then some. Its 140 industrial 
buildings and warehouses form a 
flourishing waterside city with 30,000 
daytime inhabitants. (In 1900 there 
were only sand dunes.) All the ten 
trunk lines in the port connect direct 
without additional switching charges 
with the 35-mile 
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gregate of their package freight is 
tremendous. This freight, almost in 
its entirety, is handled by the terminal 
itself, acting in the Jovian role of 
Distribution-Contractor to the ten- 
ants. Such volume enables it to effect 
an economy and efficiency in handling 
otherwise impossible. The price of 
the service is accordingly within 
reach of the smallest customer, and 
its performance is beyond the capacity 
of the largest customer to duplicate. 
Which is merely another way of ex- 
pressing the benefits of mass distri- 
bution. 

Nationally-known concerns find it 
more satisfactory to utilize this serv- 
ice than to attempt to handle distri- 
bution at this market themselves. 
Among the familiar names at the 
terminal are Aeolian, Beech-nut, 
Bohn, Cocoa-Cola, Continental Paper 
and Bag, General Electric, Fairbanks- 
Morse, Radio Corporation, S. S. 
Kresge, Solvay Process, United Cigar 
Stores, Western Union, Stromberg- 
Carlson, etc. 

As a Distribution-Contractor, the 
terminal does everything. The cus- 
tomer need do nothing. A manufac- 
turer at a distant factory but puts 
his stock on wheels or bottoms for 
New York, and the terminal receives 
it, stores it, “services” it and delivers 
it. All the out-of-town manufactur- 
ers need provide is a mail box at 
home to which the terminal can send 
reports from time to time as to how 
things are going. 

No customer is required to sign a 
contract for longer than one month. 
He may expand, contract or discon- 
tinue his new stockroom at the end 
of any thirty days if he wants to. 





railroad of the 
terminal. They thus 





combine to produce 


HIGH-CARTAGE-RATES-PAY-FOR - THESE 





the only “universal 
freight station” ex- 
isting in New 
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York. Thirty deep- 
sea freighters can 
berth at its eight 
ocean piers at one 
time. Miles of load- 
ing platforms serve 
as take-off for a 
private fleet of 
half - a - hundred 
high - powered mo- 
tor trucks, which 
spread daily in a 
great delivery fan 
over the metropoli- 
tan district and be- 
yond. 

Hundreds of in- 
dustrial and com- 
mercial concerns 
have space within 
the walls, to manu- 
facture, to store or 
to distribute — or, 
many of them do 
all three. The ag- 
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Fixed annual overhead, always dis- 
proportionate, is eliminated. He is 
charged at a rate scaled to his indi- 
vidual demands, and is billed only for 
what he actually gets in space and 
service. No permanent payrolls here. 

The terminal itself takes up all 
shipments on arrival. Full carloads 
are routed direct from the railroad by 
carfloats without additional charge. 
Less than carloads, even as low as 
case quantities, are handled without 


cartage, all merchandise destined for 
the terminal being combined by the 
railroads into full carloads—a tribute, 
incidentally, to its own importance. 
Thus shipments are brought to the 
door of the terminal without rehand- 
ling; cartage, loading and unloading 
expense in transit being eliminated. 
Outbound shipments move on a hair- 
trigger time schedule with the least 
possible handling. All freight is 
cleared on an average within twelve 
hours, eliminating chance of demur- 
rage. All local truck hauls and de- 
liveries are included in the contract, 
and thus are made at minimum ex- 
pense. 

The customer’s “spot stock” is un- 
loaded, checked (with damage and 
shortage noted and immediately re- 
ported to customer and carrier) 
stocked, withdrawn and inventoried 
by terminal experts of mature expe- 
rience. The labor charge for this 
work is carefully metered, and pro- 
vides a minimum stock supervision 
cost no manufacturer could achieve 
singlehandedly. 

In keeping track of the customer’s 
stock, the terminal lets him know 
where he stands every thirty days. 
Knowing his stock balance monthly, 
the customer has only to check back 
his orders, like stubs of a checkbook, 
. figure his balance from day to 

ay. 

Stock is withdrawn upon order 
either of the customer or of “pre- 
ferred dealers,” the customer may 
authorize to requisition supplies di- 
rect. A “preferred dealer” can even 
have the terminal crate, mark and 
deliver goods direct to one of his own 
retail customers without charge and 
without once touching the goods him- 





Modern freight handling: 
By ship, motor and freight 
car in the Bush Terminal, 
at South Brooklyn, N. Y. 


self. Not only is a dealer thus enab- 
led to buy in as small quantity as 
he desires, but the lot can be de- 
livered for him to the customer. 





The Essential 
By BERTON BRALEY 


If you are courteous at heart 
You'll need no book of etiquette. 
You may not do the thing that’s 
“smart” ; 
You’ll blunder now and then, and 
yet 
In any crowd, in any set, 
You'll get along well from the 
start. 


Of manners far the greater part 
Is courtesy. You needn’t fret, 

If you are courteous at heart 
You'll need no book of etiquette. 

And if your words are kind, not tart, 
Your deeds considerate, you'll get 


Smiles from the shop girl or 
soubrette 

And bows from fortune’s pam- 
pered pet. 


If you are courteous at heart 
You'll need no book of etiquette. 


You may not know the finest art 
Of greeting people you have met, 
But any place upon the chart 
From Oskaloosa to Thibet, 
At Table d’hote or a la carte 
Reception, ball, or luncheonette 
With roughneck or Sir Hubert, Bart. 
You'll need no book of etiquette 
If you are courteous at heart. 

















Not only are all deliveries made at 
small cost, but the terminal makes 
them daily. A local “preferred 
dealer” could order goods one day, 
for example, and receive shipment 
the next—as compared with, say, 
twelve days if the goods had had to 
come from the factory. With such 
delivery service, a dealer could al- 
most do with a line of samples, and 
not carry stock at all. 

The terminal loads its own “direct” 
cars daily for every important center 
in the country. Outbound L. C. L. 
shipments can thus be pooled at the 
source, the terminal serving as its 
own transfer station and as agent 
for the trunk line railroads. A non- 
resident manufacturer could use the 
terminal to advantage not only for 
“spot” distribution but for “through” 
distribution as well, utilizing the 
combined volume of the two to get 
full carload rates to the one point. 

All industrial buildings at the ter- 
minal are of modern fireproof con- 
struction, and are equipped with an 
automatic sprinkler system. Cus- 
tomers become eligible for rates as 
low as 8 cents to 20 cents per $100 
on insurance, a considerable saving. 

Such, in brief, are some of the 
features of mass distribution. So far 
as New York knows, it is the best 
answer thus far to the riddle of get- 
ting the consumer more than 35 cents. 
worth of corn flakes for his dollar. 





Little Bits about Big Men 








AMES A. FARRELL’S par- 
ticular pride as president of the 
United States Steel Corporation is 
the Isthmian Steamship Lines’ fleet 


of thirty-five steel 
ships, thirty of 
which are steel, 
oil burners, which 
were built at the 
Corporation's 
shipyards at 
Kearny, New Jer- 
sey and Mobile, 
Alabama. These 
vessels deliver American steel to 
many parts of the world. 

Mr. Farrell comes naturally by this 
love of the sea for his father was a 
seaman, and he is an expert sailor 
also. He tells with quiet humor how 
his friend Captain James Donnelly, 
marine superintendent of the Isth- 
mian Line, an old salt born in New- 
foundland of Irish parents, once in- 
sulted another Irishman when he was 
second officer on a ship. 

The Hibernian saw Donnelly along 
side the ship at the dock in New 
York and asked for a berth. 

“What can you do?” asked the 
mate. 

“Aw, I kin ship or I kin fire.” 

“Have you ever been to sea be- 
fore?” 

“Be jabbers,” replied the irate 
stranger, “do ye think I came from 
Ireland im a cart.” 





DWARD NOLAN, the Los An- 

geles banker, was not prepared 
when he came to New York recently 
to get stalled in traffic so that it took 
over a half-hour to pass fifteen 
blocks. He was on his way from 
Park Avenue to pick up guests for 
the theatre. Caught in the traffic he 
spent frantic moments wondering 
how late he would be. 

On the west side of 42d Street he 
stopped the taxi and took advantage 
cf a moment to dash into a telegraph 
office. From there he sent a wire to 
his waiting guests: “Have crossed 
42d Street safely. All is well.” 


OBERT GOELET, of the noted 

family of bankers, can tell an 
excellent story. One with which he 
recently regaled a group of business 
men follows: 

“I certainly am not going to take 
up much of your time. I am not 
going to be like the very distin- 
guished foreign diplomat who was 
over here and who was rather lo- 
quacious. He was to make a speech 
but they warned him in advance to 
cut it short. He started his speech 
and said, ‘Gentlemen, I have been 


warned that there are a lot of other 


The reason some folks don’t mind their 
business is that they have no mind and 
no business. 








speakers here and that I must not 
cockroach upon your time.’ 

“He realized that he had made 
some error when the guests tried 
hard to conceal their laughter. 

“An Englishman, who was beside 
him, pulled him by the sleeve and 
said, ‘Your Highness, you did not 
mean to say “cockroach ;” you mean 
to say “hencroach.” ’ 

“Oh, yes,’ he said, ‘pardon me, I 
meant to say that I must not hen- 
croach upon your time. That is the 
trouble we foreigners have in learn- 
ing your language—to distinguish be- 
tween the gender of your nouns.’ ” 


RVIN S. COBB has been lionized 

so much, both as an author, a wit 
and an after-dinner speaker that he 
tells with marked relish the follow- 
ing quip: 

“It is an unhappy idiosyncrasy of 
the American breed that whenever 
a few of us get together for a pleas- 
ant evening, we must spoil it all with 
after-dinner speeches. I am _ con- 
strained to believe that had the Last 
Supper been set in an American 
background instead of as it did, 
Judas would never have found time 
to betray his Lord and Master, be- 
cause he would have been too busy 
thinking of what he was going to say 
when called upon to respond to the 
toast—‘The ladies, God bless ’em.’ 

“And I am constrained further to 
believe that in that great picture 
which some French painter made, 
showing Daniel in the lion’s den, that 
the happy expression which is de- 
picted on the face of the prophet is 
due to his appreciation that here is 
one dinner in which he will take part 
where he will not have to listen to 
any speeches afterwards.” 


AUNDERS NORVELL, presi- 

dent of the Remington Arms 
Company, started business as a stock 
clerk for the Simmons Hardware 
Company at the 
large wage of $5 
a week. He rose 
in that company’s 
esteem and went 
through the entire 
organization to 
become vice presi- 
dent in charge of 
sales, a place he 
held for many years. He attributes 
much of his business judgment to 
the training he received from his 
chief, E. C. Simmons. One of his 
maxims that stood the young execu- 





tive in good stead on more than one 
provocative occasion was: “Many a 
man has gone to jafl for making a 
statement, but no man ever went for 
asking a question.” 


K. WRIGLEY, son of William 
e Wrigley, Jr., can tell “what’s 
remarkable organization his father 
founded. Chewing gum has swept the 
world. They 
chew, young and 
old, rich and 
poor, in Singa- 
pore, Peking, in 
the Arctic as 
well as on the 
East Side of 
New York and 
on Main Street. 
Chicle, the white juice of the sapo- 
dilla, a tropical American tree, has 
conquered even the betel nut. 

After nearly ten years’ advertising, 
the conquest of Europe, especially 
England, was not complete. The 
younger Wrigley chanced to arrive 
in London after a tour of Australia. 
In the Antipodes he had found that 
“chewing gum” per se was not in 
favor, for “gum” meant glue there. 

Wrigley brought the matter of a 
new name up when the company was 
about to get out a new product 
known as P. K.’s. He wanted to pop- 
ularize it especially in the English 
speaking countries and suggested 
they change the name to “sweets” in- 
stead of “gum.” To-day the entire 
line of confectionary jaw exercisers 
is now “chewing sweets.” The same 
principle has been applied to devise 
a sweet-sounding name in Bantu, 
Kalmuck, Turkish, Czeck or Bengali. 

“What’s in a name,” is just the 
difference between a handicap and a 
rapid vogue.” 





ILL DURANT, author of 

“The Story of Philosophy,” 
tells a story on himself. He lectured 
in many small places prior to his 
sudden fame as a lucid writer on 
abstruse though fascinating subjects 
and often did the Chautauqua circuit. 
He once had to deliver his philo- 
sophical discourse to a purely rural 
audience. It was a hot night and he 
stopped frequently to drink of well 
water amply supplied in a huge, white 
enameled pitcher. 

This seemed to be distasteful to 
a weathered old farmer who had been 
out haying without much discomfort 
during the day. He suddenly got up 
and made for the door, exclaiming: 

“Well, by gosh! that’s the first 
time I ever did see a windmill run 
by water!” 
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This Is 


ERE is a discoverer of scien- 
H tific secrets, who, in a novel 
experiment has uncovered 
standards of right thinking among 
average Americans which must be re- 
assuring to every business man. 

Major-General George Owen 
Squier, U. S. A., retired, as a soldier 
has many years and three wars be- 
hind him. As Chief Signal Officer of 
the United States, he automatically 
commanded aircraft production and 
personnel during the World War. 
As a diplomat, while military attache 
to our London Embassy before we 
entered the War, he was the one 
American who could and did go 
freely between London and the 
fronts. As an electrical scientist he 
is the inventor of “wired wireless,” 
by which virtually every telephone 
and telegraph message now is sent, 
because it enables several messages to 
go where only one could go before, 
thus cheapening cost and vastly 
speeding the world’s business. 

Feels He Owes A Debt 
to the American People 

Feeling that what he has he owes 
to the American people, because as a 
nation they trained him at West 
Point and through his lifetime have 
sent him regular pay-checks, he has 
tried as few men ever have, to meet 
this obligation. 

His great invention of “wired wire- 
less,” which might have made him a 
millionaire, he patented in the name 
of the American people, for the oath 
of allegiance made by this especial 
soldier was no empty set of phrases. 
_ But patriotism sometimes misses 
its reward. Believing that the com- 
mercial telegraph and telephone com- 
panies were not passing to the people 
the benefits of low rates which he had 
made a possibility by decreasing ac- 


Frustrated in his zeal to 
give his best to all the 
people this soldier went 
home and started something 
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By Edward Marshall 


tual costs, and not having aimed to 
give a gift to corporations, he de- 
manded a judicial review and return 
of his patent rights. Through all the 
courts he has lost on technicalities. 
He gets no cent of royalty on his in- 
vention and the case is now before 
Congress. 

This episode, however, did not rob 
General Squier of his faith in his 
fellow man. He is elated over the 
record of the tenth Summer of a so- 
cial experiment which, although he is 
not rich, he has made with his own 
funds. He calls it “an adventure in 
Democracy.” Thousands of thought- 
ful men and women believe it may 
teach the world a lesson. He thinks, 








Dropped Red Tape 
and Found Life 


FTER forty years in the 

Army and much of it 
enmeshed in the red tape of 
the War Department, Major 
General Squier went back to 
his home town and there found 
life quite different from the 
gold braid to which he was 
accustomed. 

His zeal to help the home 
folk resulted in starting a 
unique experiment. As a result 
of his vagrant thought the 
community has been revived, 
stores have spruced up, prop- 
erty has improved, the people 
have prospered. 

The idea may have the germ, 
he thinks, of bringing rural folk 
to a new level of cultural life. 
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it will show business men that the 
honesty and merit of the American 
mass is high. If duplicated gener- 
ally, as he hopes it will be, it may 
have a great effect upon our civiliza- 
tion. 

So the General, who failed in his 
endeavor to give his great electrical 
invention to the people, unexpectedly, 
without quite knowing what, or how, 
or when, has fathered a great social 
concept. 

His Home Town 
Was Not Inspiring 

When the Armistice brought his 
war career to a close, eager for tran- 
quility, he went to Dryden, Lapeer 
County, Michigan, his birthplace. 

The town itself, and the drab lives 
of its inhabitants—narrow and nar- 
rowing, uninspired and uninspiring, 
but typical of conditions in many 
communities—proved to be the op- 
posite of what the General had ex- 
pected. 

But after his years amidst the 
wrecked countrysides of Europe, and 
the post war scandals of Washington, 
he was especially impressed by na- 
ture’s simple beauty. 

It made him think: Would people 
go to war if they had more of scenes 
like this? Might not influences like 
these make men socially conscious? 
He could but think so. 

In these days of motor-cars people 
quickly can go anywhere. If he 
could start a movement to make this 
placid rural loveliness available to 
all, might it not develop into a boon 
to his fellow men as great, perhaps, 
as that which he had planned when, 
futilely, he had dedicated his inven- 
tion to them? 

With a portion of his savings he 
bought the cheap but lovely tract. 

Its old mill he thought to turn into 
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a cottage. Repairs to the old dam 
would make a little lake, offer simple 
fishing and submerge the mosquito- 
breeding marsh. The creek might be 
a trout-stream. Some underbrush— 
oh, it wouldn’t cost so very much! 

He sat down on a stump to think 
this out and when he rose he had 
his community idea. He found 
among the 350 inhabitants of the 
nearby village an artisan whom he 
engaged to paint this sign: 


He placed that over the entrance 
to the old woods road that ran from 
the highway. He didn’t expect that 
those who speed madly over motor 
highways would come to a place such 
as this. They didn’t need it. But the 
rural people, from heart breaking 
farms and deadening villages, did. It 
would at least give them a thrill—and 
if not a thrill, a laugh. What did it 
matter which? Any change would 
help them. 

The passing of the deed of that 
delightful acreage to George O. 
Squier and the painting of that sign 
did give the countryside something 
new to talk about, spiced by the name: 
“Dryden Community Country Club,” 
and that phrase: “This Js Your 
Club?’ What was a “Country Club’? 
Why should anybody want one? 
Why was it theirs? If it was any- 
body’s club it was his own, wasn’t 
it? What would they do with it? 
Was Dryden a community, or just a 
group of people? 

Those suspiciously inclined believed 
that presently he would announce a 
sub-division and begin to try to sell 
lots. Must have somethin’ up his 
sleeve! 

The General’s only sister, Mrs. 
Mary Squier Parker, lived in Dry- 
den, wife of the town’s best doctor. 
She didn’t seem to think her broth- 
er’s scheme was crazy, but then, she 
was his sister. The town’s people 
never quite had understood her, 
either. 


Village Women 
Seon Won Over 

But before the men who had been 
hired had been at work more than 
a few days they began to like the 
General. He didn’t talk much. And 
he sure did spend his money! 

Of course the women, too, soon 
got to thinking of the crazy doings 
of that slim, straight soldier feller. 
Soldiers shoot folks, but what the 
men told them about this one seemed 
harmless. Guess they’d walk (or 
drive, or chug in the old Ford) out to 
see for their own selves exactly what 
was going on. 

The women were the first to get 
an inkling. They were sympathetic 
when they saw the old woods, the 
pond, the mill, the winding paths, the 


Club’s Sponsor 





© Underwood & Underwood 
Major-General George Owen Squier 


General’s war relics (bayonets, hel- 
mets, bombs from the World War, 
spears, bolo-knives and other mur- 
derous miscellany from the Philip- 
pines). “This Is Your Club” soon 
began to mean something to them. 
Unlike the men they did not demand 
ulterior motives. “Their club!’ It 
would be nice. Wide  verandas, 
splendid kitchen with the cutest range 
in that part of the world, such a lot of 
dishes on the shelves, the most com- 
fortable chairs you ever sat in, a few 
books, a phonograph, rugs! What 
was he doing all this for? Well, the 
women partly understood. 
No Gambling, No Shows 
and Nothing Commercial 

Then, one day, the General told 
one of the men that no gambling 
machines would be set up, that no 


shows would be tolerated, that peo-’ 


ple could bring their food and cook 
it, but no meals would be served for 
pay, that nothing of any sort would 
be sold upon the premises and that 
not an inch of his land could be 
bought by anyone for love or money. 

At last the men, too, believed. The 
chap was just plumb crazy. But any- 
way a place like that would attract 
no city rowdies. And it would be a 
nice spot to go to. It could do no 
actual harm. 

It was a long time before they ac- 
tually realized the truth and meaning 
of that painted statement, “This Is 
Your Club,” but they began to sus- 
pect it during the first of the ten 
seasons which have since elapsed. 

General Squier built the club 
house, Forest Hall, and paid cash for 
the alteration of the mill into the 
club house annex for lectures, and 
the like. Besides offering swimming 
and canoeing he laid out tennis 
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courts and croquet grounds. In ad- 
dition there were the birds, the trees, 
the flowers. 

He established these rules: No- 
body must pay anybody anything ; the 
club must have no servants and no 
management except such as his sister 
gave it; the people could and would 
keep themselves in order; and they 
were asked to leave everything in as 
good order as they found it at the 
start—if they broke anything, replace 
it, and keep all litter cleared away. 
No other rules except that motto: 
“This Is Your Club.” 

That, in brief, is the tale of the 
inception of the Dryden Community 
Country Club. General Squier actu- 
ally has been able to give it to the 
people; nobody has grabbed it. 

It is a little thing, you say? Let’s 
consider facts. 

The club has given these rural peo- 
ple their first touch of pleasant com- 
munity life. This began to meta- 
morphose higher social relationships 
almost from the start. The news of 
the Dryden Community Country 
Club spread, attracting motorists, 
and presently they came by thou- 
sands. Note the effect: 

It started with the stores. Having 
calls for better stocks they got them. 
Better stocks made it appropriate to 
furbish up the business places, They 
prospered. Prospering in good sur- 
roundings, dealing with new people, 
storekeepers began to be polite. 

With nice stores at the crossroads 
and strangers in motor-cars passing 
all the time, the village folk began 
to paint up their houses, made lawns 
and flower-beds, conscious that Dry- 
den was becoming known. One day 
a Drydener, lazily examining the Club 
Register, gasped out the news that 
people had been there from Cali- 
fornia! To-day people from every 
State and territory in the Union are 
recorded on that register. 


Mysterious Gifts 
Appear in the Club 


At the Club people from the city 
meet people from the country and 
talk over the affairs of life—the little 
ones, the real ones. There never has 
been a quarrel or a theft there; never 
once in all its history has a disorderly 
man or woman appeared within the 
Club’s limits; no tiniest article ever 
has been maliciously destroyed, and 
what has been destroyed by accident 
has been voluntarily replaced—the 
open-to-all-comers’ pantry shelves 
have many more dishes than they had 
at the beginning; kitchen equipment 
has magically multiplied; people 
have brought good books and left 
them ’till hundreds are on the shelves ; 
someone has sent a piano; someone 
else, a phonograph; even easy chairs 
have mysteriously appeared. 

Boys are not reckless for it is con- 
trary to the spirit of the Dryden Com- 

(Continued on page 32) 
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Coost of Call Money Vital 


to kvery Business 


OTHING could be more 
N erroneous than is the widely- 
held notion that call money 
rates concern nobody but stock brok- 
ers and speculators. On the contrary 
they concern everybody who has any- 
thing to do with the money market. 
They are full of meaning, not only 
to the New York money market but 
also to all the other money markets 
in the United States. Broadly stated, 
the point is that the call 


By Paul Clay 


Chief Economist, Moody's Investors’ 
Service 


ital out of the call money market. 
This explains the sensitiveness of 
the market to all monetary changes. 

We have enumerated the principal 
factors responsible for the expansion 
or contraction of financial credits. 





The greatest single demand for call 
loans arises from stock market oper- 
ations and the React greatest demand 
from the operations of bond houses, 
or the flotation of new securities. 
However, the latter is insignificant 
as compared with the former. Sup- 
plies of funds available for lending 
to New York stock brokers come 
about one-third from the banks of 
New York, a little over one-third 

from the banks of the in- 


















































































































































rates apply to the greatest terior and less than a third 
single mass of loanable hw from lending corporations 
funds in the greatest Control.’ and other sources. 
money market in the | Both the interior banks 
Americas. People’s minds FEDERAL — and the private lenders 
have been so infected by | RESERVE in the call money market 
the belittling remarks aim- BOARD have plenty of funds to 
ed at Wall Street that even | loan when trade or pro- 
call money rates have ! l duction are dull and work- 
fallen more or less under ing capital requirements 
the ban. Yet our banks _ small; but their offerings 
loan about as large a total MEMBER t | of funds diminish when- 
of funds on call as they do ever trade becomes active. 
on commercial paper and _ ~- Practically speaking, then 
acceptances combined. the supply of loanable 
However, itis not so | t STOCK funds for the call money 
— the —_ — of EXCHANGE — — eorven 2 
call loans as it is the sen- versely to the activity o 
sitiveness of the call rate INVESTORS general business. 
that deserves attention. On the contrary, the de- 
The merchant, manufac- | ) mand varies directly with 
turer or banker who ac- general business activity, 
quires an accurate knowl- meaning that it usually in- 
edge of the call money BUSINESS onus sivtuene business 
market and of the means becomes prosperous, be- 
of forecasting call rates is cause such prosperity pro- 
not at all likely to be mis- ' 1 THe _FLow_0F duces mt apeedens oad 
taken in his judgment of creates a good demand for 
other rates. eine CONSUMING Creoit Money stocks al bonds. It is 
Time money of the short PUBLIC noteworthy that the fac- 
maturities, such as thirty tors which govern the sup- 
days, follows the call rate plies of funds loanable on 
very faithfully ; and even call have no casual or 


a coming change 
in six months’ ( 


direct connection 











money and com- 22 
mercial paper is 
often foreshad- 
owed by a hard- | 21 
ening or soften- 
ing of call rates. 
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rates. Consider- 
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complexity of 
this subject of 
financial credits, 
































while any dearth 4 
of funds any- 18 

where in the y= 1925 
United States 


1926 








1927 1 it is manifest- 





tends to be cured 
by drawing cap- 


The steady increase of loans and investments of the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System is shown in the above chart. 


_/ ly impossible to 
forecast the 
movement of 
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these rates by any mere process of 
casual observation. On the contrary 
it is quite necessary to use highly 
developed methods of a rather scien- 
tific kind, for the factors to be con- 
sidered are so numerous and complex 
that they cannot be handled by men- 
tal arithmetic. Some of the instru- 
ments which we use for this purpose 
are the following: 

1—A seasonal average of past call 
money rates computed by weeks. 

2-—A chart of brokers’ loans show- 
ing not only the absolute amount but 
also the percentage of this amount to 
the estimated normal or base line. 

3—A combination of bank 


confidence needs stimulation, the 
Federal Reserve banks are likely to 
buy United States securities from 
the member banks, thus placing the 
latter in possession of a goodly 
volume of loanable funds and there- 
by easing the money market. 

The compilations of brokers’ loans 
by the Federal Reserve bank of New 
York renders it possible to know from 
week to week about how much call 
money is being employed in this way. 
Yet, the absolute amount of funds so 
employed does not in itself throw 
much light upon either call money rates 
or the position of the stock market. 
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this purpose are those of loans to 
deposits in New York; and another 
for about 700 leading member banks 
scattered throughout the country, and 
of New York loans to cash reserves, 
Other ratios which tend to measure 
the demand for bank accommodation 
might also be mentioned and all of 
these can usefully be combined into a 
general average or index number. 
The percentage of increase or dimin- 
ution in loans as compared with the 
previous year might also be included. 
Such an average of ratios as this 
may be interpreted as though it were 
itself the ratio of the demand of 
funds to the supply thereof. 





statement items tending to 





show from week to week the 
actual changes in the New 
York demand for credits, 
with special reference to the 
call money market. 

4—A combination of ratios, 
such as the ratios of loans to 
reserves and loans to deposits, 
tending to show or reflect the 
demand for loans as compared 
with the supply of funds. 

5—A chart showing the 
amount of United States se- 
curities held by the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

Formerly it was possible to 
forecast rather successfully by 
means of a good seasonal aver- 
age taken alone, because the 
deviation of current rates 
from the past seasonal trend 
nearly always told the truth. 
This, however, is no longer the 
case, because of the large con- 
trol which the Federal Reserve 
System now exercises over 
short-term credits especially 
and because of the general 
stabilizing of interest rates. In 
the Summer of 1927, for in- 
stance, the deviation from the 
seasonal curve gave the wrong 








Deflation Predicted! 


T4 LL surplus funds tend to flow 
into the call money market, 
while any dearth of funds anywhere in 
the United States tends to be cured by 
drawing capital out of the call money 
market,” Mr. Clay points out. 

“When the Federal Reserve Board 
considers that credits are expanding 
with unwise rapidity and feels that this 
expansion ought to be checked, the 
Federal Reserve banks are very likely 
to apply the brakes by means of selling 
United States securities to member 
banks. 

“This they began doing right after the 
first of the year, with the result that 
rates for both time money and ac- 
ceptances advanced. Indications of a 
policy of applying the brakes were 
strengthened by advances in the redis- 
count rates of Chicago, Richmond and 
New York. It seems reasonable to as- 
sume that the Board is intent upon so 
much deflation of financial loans and 
credits and such a re-allocation of bank 
funds as may be necessary to provide 
a sound credit basis for Autumn pros- 
perity.” 


It constitutes an excellent and 
useful record of the amount of 
burden the money market is 
carrying; and in connection 
with the chart of brokers’ 
loans it sometimes warrants a 
pretty definite forecast. If, for 
example, brokers’ loans ex- 
pand rapidly for a month or 
so and after the expansion has 
continued for a while, the 
average of ratios advance ag- 
gressively it nearly always 
foreshadows at least a week or 
two of relatively tight money. 
Incidentally, it also  fore- 
shadows some calling of brok- 
ers’ loans and liquidation of 
stocks. Manifestly, such fore- 
casts must be made in respect 
to very short periods of time 
only. 

However, the most useful 
forecasting instrument for 
those who are interested in 
call money is a combination of 
bank statement items. Some 
of those which are especially 
related to the call money mar- 
ket are the total bills discount- 
ed and the bills bought in the 
open market, as shown by the 
weekly statement of the Fed- 














indication. It remains true, 
nevertheless, that when rates vary 
trom their seasonal curve, the fact 
has significance at least of a sugges- 
tive nature. 

More useful under present-day 
conditions is the chart of United 
states security holdings, for this often 
indicates in advance a coming change 
in the trend of call rates. When the 
Federal Reserve Board considers, for 
instance, that credits are expanding 
with unwise rapidity, and feels that 
this expansion ought to be checked, 
the Federal Reserve banks are very 
likely to apply the brakes by means 
of selling United States securities to 
the member banks. This sets up a 


flow of funds from the latter to the 
former, diminishes the volume of 
funds which the member banks can 
lend to the public and thereby hard- 
ens interest rates. The hardening is 
automatically felt first by the call 
money market. If, on the other hand, 


What this knowledge does do is 
to help explain the movement of 
rates. If the latter advance while 
brokers’ loans are declining, this is 
a pretty good indication that com- 
mercial or Governmental operations 
are responsible for the tightening of 
money. Or, if we enter into the crop- 
moving season with a large volume 
of interior funds employed in New 
York in brokers’ loans, and if trade 
is active enough to require the use 
of these funds as working capital, 
then it becomes a foregone conclu- 
sion that money rates will tighten. 

It may be said in summary, how- 
ever, that while this knowledge of 
brokers’ loans is a useful help, it is 
only moderately useful and does not 
go very far in solving the whole 
problem of forecasting call money 
rates. 

Far more useful is a combination 
of ratios already referred to. Some 
of the ratios which we employ for 





eral Reserve bank of New 
York. Both of these items increase 
with any growth of demand for ac- 
commodation on the part of the mem- 
ber banks or the discount houses. 

These same items for the whole 
Federal Reserve system should also 
be added into the combination or 
average, although at a _ reduced 
weight, because any general demand 
for funds in the interior is sure to 
be instantly reflected in the New 
York call money market. In com- 
bining these items the amount of U. 
S. Government securities held by the 
Federal Reserve system should be 
included as a negative quantity, since 
a decrease tends to lower money and 
an increase higher rates. 

Besides these items from the Fed- 
eral Reserve bank statement, there 
are certain others that should be in- 
cluded in the combination. One is 
the total reserves of the New York 
member banks; for sometimes in- 

(Continued on page 36) 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE <? BUSINESS 


























HERE are many forms of tri- 

umph, but there is no other suc- 
cess that in any shape or way ap- 
proaches that which is open to the 
men and women who have the right 
ideals. These are the men and 
women who see that it is the intimate 
and homely things that count most. 
They are the men and women who 
have the courage to strive for the 
happiness which comes only with 
labor, effort and self-sacrifice, and 
only to those whose joy in life springs 
in part from power of work and 
sense of duty.—Charles R. Wiers. 
es 6 


He has not learned the lesson of 
life who does not every day surmount 
a fear.—Emerson. 

* * * 


The dogma of nationalism is noth- 
ing in the world but the doctrine of 
international anarchy and, involving 
anarchy as a theory, it works its way 
out into war as a fact. Again and 
again, as long as that dogma lasts, 
one sovereign nation will conscript 
its Christian citizens, and another 
sovereign nation will conscript its 
Christian citizens, and will hurl these 
Christians at each other’s throats.— 
The Rev. Harry Emerson Fosdick. 

i 


Union labor is pretty well sold on 
the idea that there is no profit in 
strikes—William Green, president, 
American Federation of Labor. 

. << © 


No man will ever be a big execu- 
tive who feels that he must, either 
openly or under cover, follow up 
every order he gives and see that it 
is done—nor will he ever develop a 
capable assistant—John Lee Mahin. 

From C. Lively, Weston, W. Va. 
e's 
F the same agencies that have edu- 
cated the nation’s mothers in the 
care of their babies would take an 
equal interest in educating the work- 
men and farmers as to the best means 
of earning and spending their and 
the State’s incomes, many of the 
troubles that afflict and threaten us 
to-day would vanish_—Guy E. Tripp. 
* * * 

Good salesmanship is selling some- 
thing that won’t come back, to cus- 
tomers that will—Purehasing Agent. 
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You’re in Luck 

If your parents taught you how to 
work; 

If you know how to accept defeat 
cheerfully and success modestly ; 

If you have the courage to face the 
facts and go ahead; 

If you have a talent for sticking 
to your task ; 

If you are without assistants when 
you start pitying yourself. 

—Can Finance. 

x * * 


To do anything because others do 
it, and not because the thing is good, 
or kind, or honest in its own right, is 
to resign all moral control and cap- 
taincy upon yourself, and go post- 
haste to the devil with the greater 
number.—Robert Louis Stevenson. 

From H. M. Carleton, New York, N. Y. 
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OR WHOSOEVER exalteth 

himself shall be abased; and he 
that humbleth himself shall be ex- 
alted.—St. Luke 14: 11. 


Sent in by A. K. Hanks, Greens- 
boro, N. C. What is your fav- 
orite text? “Forbes Epigrams” 
is presented to senders of texts 
used. 











The cheapest and easiest thing in 
the world is to show your authority. 


‘You can show your authority till . 


doomsday and make people fear it 
too, but you will never make them re- 
spect it—Dearborn Independent. 
e+ @ 
One thing worse than a quitter is a 
fellow who is afraid to begin. 
—Exchange. 
2s 
If we don’t discipline ourselves the 
world will do it for us.—William 
Feather. 
* *k x 
The morale of an organization is 
not built from the bottom up; it fil- 
ters from the top down. 
—Peter B. Kyne. 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 


















EITHER our National nor our 
State Governments are planned 
or equipped for the task of Govern- 
ment operation of utilities. The 
fathers purposely made our Govern- 
ment to a different model, for a dif- 
ferent task. They divided power and 
responsibility, where business must 
concentrate them. On the govern- 
mental side the result has been one 
of which we are as proud as other 
peoples are envious. On the business 
side the accomplishment far sur- 
passes anything they know. Our 
form of government has assured us 
a measure of freedom and progress 
hitherto unparalleled in political his- 
tory. The more we cherish it the less 
ready we should be to load it with a 
burden for which it was not built. 
To bear this load the Constitution 
would need to be rewritten in a score 
of places, until it was no longer our 
democracy. Above all, it would 
change the major thought and pur- 
pose of our government into the 
making of money instead of devotion 
to the preservation of basic human 
liberties—a big enough job in these 
times.—Herbert Hoover. 
ee a 


The fellow behind the counter who 
is as enthusiastic as if he were in 
business for himself usually reaches 
a place-of-his-own.—R. Mulford, Jr. 

From R. Mulford, Jr., Cincinnati, O. 

“Te 
ET reverence for the laws be 
breathed by every American 
mother to the lisping babe that prat- 
tles on her lap; let it be taught in 
schools, in seminaries and in colleges; 
let it be written in primers, spelling 
books and in almanacs; let it be 
preached from the pulpits, pro- 
claimed in legislative halls and en- 
forced in courts of justice. And in 
short, let it become the political re- 
ligion of the nation; and let the old 
and the young, the rich and the poor, 
the grave and the gay of all sexes 
and colors and conditions, sacrifice 
unceasingly upon its altars—Lincoln. , 
From C. E. Sanborn, Decatur, IIl. 

* %* * 


At what age are we acquainted 
with what is just and unjust? At 
the age when we know that two and 
two makes four.—Voltaire. 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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By B. C. Forbes 


When you travel throughout the country you hear 
more about politics than you do when in New York. 
The Middle West, Far West, South all are daily discuss- 
ing coming possibilities. It is generally taken for granted 

that the Democrats will nominate 


go Governor Smith. But even inside his 
LAST own Party doubts are expressed re- 
MOMENT? 


garding his chances of election. Chief 
interest centers in Republican maneuvering. It is almost 
everywhere admitted that Secretary Hoover is far in the 
lead. But—and this is the piquant gossip—the scheme 
now brewing is this: 

After the “favorite sons” have been duly trotted out 
for a number of ballots, the voting will begin to converge 
on Hoover, Dawes and Lowden. A rather stiff battle will 
be waged, as each of these candidates has a following of 
earnest supporters. Lowden is expected to draw the 
fewest votes. At the right moment, when the stage has 
been properly set, Lowden will throw his strength over 
to Dawes and a tremendous demonstration will be let 
loose to carry Dawes to victory. 

That’s the story. I present it as a reporter, not as a 
political prophet. 

One finds much lukewarmness towards Hoover. “He’s 
a very able, hardworking, conscientious fellow, but a 
Then follows some objection or criticism, not bitter, but 
enough to explain why the speaker prefers some other 
candidate, usually Dawes or Lowden. Apparently Hoover 
lacks magnetic qualities of leadership, of driving power 
possessed by the picturesque Dawes and, to some extent, 
by the earnest, crusading Lowden. 





* * * 


Some corporation presidents indulge in swank. They 
travel in style. Their offices are veritable palaces. They 
maintain imposing dignity. Everything suggests the 
aristocrat, not to say the autocrat. President A. F. Hock- 
enbeamer, of the Pacific Gas & Elec- 


— . tric Company, is not of that type. He 
TAKEN FOR is essentially democratic. | What’s 
A JITNEY 


good enough for his fellow-employees 
is good enough for him. But he recently felt obliged to 
treat himself to a new service car. He had used the same 
old car for so many years that, in contrast with the low- 
hung, elegantly-appointed cars of to-day, it looked freak- 
ish. That he didn’t mind. But when he began to be 
hailed by pedestrians who mistook his ancient outfit for a 
jitney, he decided that it would save time and embarrass- 
ment if he got a modern vehicle! Mr. Hockenbeamer 
has climbed to the top via the financial route. 
his care of the pennies and the dollars. 


Hence, 


Taking one State and one industry with another, busi- 
ness conditions can best be described as fairly good. 
Overproduction is widely complained of, overproduction 
on the farm, overproduction in the factory, overproduc- 
tion from the forest, overproduction 


Seg from oil fields. This is being written 
FAIRLY while passing over the mountain-tops 
GOOD 


of Oregon, miles from busy humanity. 
On all sides are trees, most of them scraggy, some of 
them impressive, and dead oaks thicketed with bunches 
of mistletoe like large bird-nests the most interesting of 
all. You learn that the lumber industry has been most 
unprofitable for a long time, due to excessive output. 
The oil country is, of course, seething with dissatisfac- 
tion; cause, overproduction. Grain growers are doing 
more complaining than bragging. Cattle growers have 
enjoyed high prices but hogs are much cheaper than a 
year ago. The salmon fishing industry has not been 
prosperous. Certain fruit crops have done quite well; 
others haven’t. Mining States have had rather lean years 
following the war boom. Hotel men report only quiet 
business and President Carry of the Pullman Company 
tells me that travel is not as active as last year. In some 
places the authorities are being urged to go vigorously 
ahead with public construction projects in order to take 
care of unemployment. 

The foregoing presents the shades in the picture. The 
fact is that you see extremely few signs of poverty while 
traveling over the northern half of the continent—the 
South I have not yet visited. Most families appear to be 
enjoying a goodly measure of prosperity. Nor is there 
anything within sight calculated to bring about poorer 
conditions. On the whole, one can take a reasonably 
optimistic view of the general outlook. 


* * * 
Plenty of footwork helps many a man to get ahead. 
a. 


The most ambitious air port in America is in Oakland. 
This city and its environs, situated on the mainland across 
the bay from San Francisco, will become a towering 
metropolis within the next ten years. It has the right 
geographic location; it has the right 


hg A saad transportation facilities, water, rail 
COMING and air; it has the right sites for in- 
METROPOLIS , ght sites 


dustrial plants and attractive homes; 
it has the right power facilities, the right water supply, 
the right schools; it has the right climate for maximum 
production per wage earner; and, not less important, it 
has the right civic spirit, the right ambition, the right 
foresight. It is spending fully $60,000,000 on a water 
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supply adequate for the city that is to be; $10,000,000 for 
the first unit in a harbor extension and improvement 
program ; $10,000,000 on schools which a New York 
parent cannot but envy; a sufficient sum to bring its 825- 
acre air port up the highest possible state of usefulness. 
Waters are being bridged and a tunnel through high hills 
is being advocated to connect with a rich, extensive hin- 
terland. East Bay cities having a combined population 
of more than half-a-million may ere long be brought into 
one municipality, Greater Oakland. Through national 
advertising, many new enterprises are constantly being 
attracted —125 were established last year. 
Yes, Oakland is on the forward march along the right 
path. 
‘#**? 
True courtesy is of the heart, not the lips. 
* * * 


In the writer’s opinion, the warning signals hoisted by 
the Federal Reserve authorities were’ needed in Wall 


Street. Speculation in many stocks was being carried 
too far. Brokers were expanding their loans towards 

the danger point. Unfavorable ac- 
FEDERAL tualiti ere df bl 
RESERVE ualities were being ignored, favorable 
WARNING developments exaggerated, and false 
JUSTIFIED 


rumors freely circulated to boost 
gambling in various stocks. Quotations in many cases 
were being forced higher and higher without the slight- 
est regard to earnings or reasonable prospects. Said the 
president of one standard railway to me: “Are you fel- 
lows in Wall Street all crazy? Our stock has been put 
up about a hundred dollars a share although our earnings 
are down more than twenty-five per cent.” The head 
of another big company whose stock has been wildly 
boomed on repeated statements that a merger is about 
to be announced, tells me that there is nothing whatever 
to such reports but that denials have had no effect. Like 
the railway president, he thinks Wall Street has lost its 
balance. 
This is written thousands of miles from Wall Street 


_ and it may be that the market will have adjusted itself 


toa saner level by the time this is printed. Let us hope 
so. If the 4 per cent. rediscount rate should prove 
ineffective in tempering stock speculation, my opinion is 
that other measures will be taken and that sanity will 
be restored. Until then, he who goes heavily into debt 
to gamble in stocks runs the risk of paying dearly for 
his foolhardiness. Outside of Wall Street, the country 
has not been booming. 
x * * 


Background helps you to get to the front. 
x * * 

This incident was brought to light at a luncheon given 
on a Dollar liner in San Francisco by the veteran founder 
of the company, Robert Dollar. “Do you remember,” 
an old crony asked him, “that day on the old Merchants’ 
Exchange that I came up to you on 


THE y 
PASSED ” the floor with a hat in my hand and 
FOR A by 4 ” “cc 
MILLIONAIRE asked you for a subscription. I 


sure do,” said the eighty-four-year- 
old shipowner. “I told you that I would be glad to 
contribute, and as I reached for my wallet I asked you 
What the subscription was for. Then you told me that 
the members were making a collection to buy me a new 
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suit! I took the hint, for Mrs. Dollar had been at me 
for a long time to get one. One glance at myself con- 
vinced me that the joke had point, and I immediately went 
across the street for a new rig.” 

Most business men to-day dress punctiliously. Some, 
like the late Judge Gary, pride themselves on being 
immaculate fashion-plates—a subordinate official once 
incurred the Judge’s ill will by making a slighting remark 
when twelve trunks were brought to his suite in a Paris 
hotel and when the Judge, by way of explanation, re- 
marked, “I believe in always being faultlessly dressed.” 
There are still a number, however, who, like Edison, 
stick to old clothes until their wives order a tailor to 
corner them at office or home and not get out until at 
least one suit has been sold. One railway president orders 
his suits from a top-notch Fifth Avenue tailor, six at a 
time. Incidentally, the minimum price paid for suits by 
fastidious dressers is $150. 

*-¢ @ 

From James Simpson, head of Marshall Field & Com- 
pany, I got these sensible observations while in Chicago: 

“Our economic underpinning is firm. Generally un- 
seasonable weather, flood conditions, slackness in the 
automobile industry, and other factors 


wee of common knowledge have failed to 
MERCHANT create more than a mild general trade 
SEES AHEAD 


readjustment. The net result has 
been simply a nearer approach to that hypothetical level 
of ‘normalcy’. which can serve as the foundation of busi- 
ness revival. 

“Several factors make for a possible expansion of busi- 
ness activity during the coming year. Purchasing power 
of the agricultural community is greater than for some 
time past. The accumulated demand for motor cars, 
particularly in the low-priced class, has already resulted 
in increased production schedules. A large total of un- 
filled steel orders points toward a renewal of great ac- 
tivity in this important industry. These factors cannot 
but have their effect upon consumer buying power. 

“Declining production in most lines during the latter 
part of 1927 has undoubtedly created some tendency 
toward lower stocks of goods in manufacturers’ hands 
and, with low stocks in distributive channels making pos- 
sible an increased demand, should put production on a 
more profitable basis. Our own business, mills, whole- 
sail and retail, showed a decided upward trend after the 
turn of the year. 

“Tf there is anything disquieting in the future, it is 
financial rather than industrial. I believe it is desirable 
to discourage further extension of stock market loans 
and the speculative activity derived from them. Such 
contraction must be accomplished, as far as possible, with- 
out a pronounced depreciation of security values. A 
major recession in the stock market would not reflect any 
change in our rate of trade activity nor perhaps cause 
any radical basic readjustment in its foundation. How- 
ever, its psychological effect upon business is to be feared 
and avoided. 

“T believe we can have the greatest faith in the ability 
of our Federal Reserve System to adequately control 
this aspect of the situation. 

“T see no reason why we cannot look forward to a 
moderate expansion of business.” 
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Is there anything about oil that makes men dishonest? 
Everywhere you go the talk is of “oil scandals.” For 
once, “Wall Street” is not the offender. The Far West 
has had a scandal of its own, a scandal involving many, 

many millions of dollars and many, 
pre many citizens of reputation and re- 
OIL sponsibility, the Julian Oil scandal in 
— Los Angeles. It has brought down 
indictments upon the heads of half the financial and 
business leaders in the city, in most instances for usury 
but in other instances for something very much more 
serious. The victims, buyers of spurious stock, num- 
ber thousands. 

The Fall, Doheny and Sinclair cases are not over be- 
fore the public is regaled with another sorry exhibition 
of financial jugglery, refusals to reveal facts, and, worst 
of all, the flight of suspected men of large affairs to 
foreign climes, beyond reach of the United States courts. 
The conduct of those involved compels the public to 
reach the conclusion that stark wrongdoing was perpe- 
trated. Add to all this the charges of attempted jury- 
fixing brought against Sinclair, and you have as evil- 
smelling a mess as has ever disgraced and degraded the 
records of supposedly responsible finance and industry. 

It is the plain duty of the authorities to uncover the 
whole truth unrelentingly. Were justice flouted and 
frustrated, the government and the courts of this nation 
would be brought into disrepute, adjudged guilty either 
of inexcusable laxness or of unconscionable weakness and 
inefficiency, able and ready always to pounce upon and 
punish the weak but incapable of reaching and punishing 
the guilty strong. 

x ok x 

Don’t let possessions possess you. 

* * * 

Stepping off the train on arriving in California, I 
entered a barber’s and, as usual, asked ‘““How’s business ?” 
The reply astounded me: “Poor, very poor. Nobody 
here’s spending any money. Everbody’s saving every 
cent and buying Bank of Italy stock. 


pero _ I’m the only barber in this shop that 
ITALY isn’t in it—and I’m not in because I 
BOOM 


haven’t any money.” Then he added, 
“It’s made an awful lot of people rich. Giannini is the big 
hero of California these days. What d’you think of it?” 

That was only the start. Almost everywhere I turned 
the talk was of fortunes made in Giannini’s stocks, of the 
pinching and saving on the part of thousands to buy the 
shares, of the effect this has been having on business, of 
the prospects for making additional fortunes, of the 
danger of overdoing the rise, of Giannini’s daring, ability, 
foresight, unselfishness, of what the final outcome is 
likely to be. 

Wall Street has had its boom, with its three-million- 
share days. California has been having its boom, in the 
Giannini stocks, Bancitaly Corporation and the Bank of 
Italy. They have multiplied in market value amazingly ; 
anyone who bought one hundred shares of the original 
Bank of Italy stock is now rich. The Bancitaly Corpo- 
ration is a sort of gigantic investment trust, owning se- 
curities, mostly bank stocks, worth upwards of a quarter 
of a billion. Its profits last year were in excess of $30,- 
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000,000, the annual report shows, while the Bank of 
Italy’s earnings were put at $20,000,000. 

Such has been the eagerness of all classes—particularly 
the poorer classes—to get hold of Giannini shares that 
millions of dollars of Eastern money has been brought 
West and lent at 11 to 15 per cent. on Giannini stocks 
as collateral. Neither the banks nor brokers in California 
nor in New York have encouraged speculation in these 
stocks by lending money freely on them. Both Mr. Gi- 
annini and James A. Bacigalupi, president of the bank, 
have expressed cordial approval of this cautious attitude 
and have urged stockholders to limit their purchases to 
what they can own outright. But such conservative ad- 
vice appears to be widely ignored. Usurious lenders 
continue to advertise in the newspapers and the daily 
transactions run into large figures. 





Whenever every Tom, Dick and Harry becomes wild 
over any stock or over real estate or anything else and 
speculates blindly in it, I, for one, cannot but feel appre- 
hensive over the final upshot. Booms invariably are fol- 
lowed by swift reactions—by relapses or collapses. There- 
fore, I would earnestly urge that Giannini’s advice against 
clamoring for unpaid-for holdings be solemnly heeded. 
No matter how able, farsighted, enterprising, honest and 
honorable A. P. Giannini may be—and I believe he is 
all of these—yet it is well to remember that no tree ever 
quite reaches heaven. Moderation always is preferable 
to unreasoning speculation. Booms are bad. 

x * * 


A beautiful maiden of the modern type, returning from 

a foreign country, was enthusiastically encouraged by 
shipboard companions to smuggle into New York a couple 
of bottles of liquid not legally obtainable 


WHAT here. A jolly reunion on land was plan- 
A FAIR : 

DAMSEL ned. Advice was freely offered her on 
DISCOVERED how best to drape her person with the 


bottles. Alas, a keen-eyed government 
inspector discovered the ruse and ordered her to follow 
him. When she turned to her quondam friends all she 
saw was their heels disappearing like lightning. And 
alone she had to face the music—and a fine. “I never 
imagined before how quickly one could be deserted by 
friends,” she later philosophized. 

The once-famous owner of a unique New York restau- 
rant of the old days died recently and the newspapers ex- 
pressed astonishment that crowds of his former rich cus- 
tomers did not attend the funeral. Do we not often 
see a man courted and kow-towed to while occupying a 
position of great power—and then see him totally de- 
serted when he loses his power? 

“A dollar is your best friend,” is often uttered by 
cynics. Yet is it not true that there are in this world 
many fair-weather friends? And is it not wise to regu- 
late one’s affairs and husband one’s resources in such a 
way as to avoid becoming dependent upon assistance from 
friends? Jacob Schiff, the Jewish banker and philan- 
thropist, many years ago warned me to realize the in- 
finite truth of the old saying, “It is a very good world 
to give in, but a very poor world to beg, borrow or steal 


in.” 


That’s rather rambling. But from it you may be able, 
somehow, to dig a moral. 
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The Oil Scandal 
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If we took a little more time in choosing the new chauffeur, 
we would avoid lots of trouble 
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The | nvestment Trust 
From the Inside 


of trustees were seated around 

a table, examining reports on 
business organizations in various 
parts of the world just handed them 
by the statistical department. From 
among these they were particularly 
attracted to a situation existing in 
Germany, and the gist of the mass of 
figures and charts relative to it was 
summarized somewhat as follows: 

A great chain department store 
operating throughout Germany, 
heavy mortgages paid with depreci- 
ated marks, giving them a clear title 
to many of the best business sites 
in central Europe; present business 
good and increasing steadily, stock 
selling around $8 a share because of 
the generally depressed condition of 
German security markets. 

Inquiry led back into the report for 
answers to specific questions. Assets 
and liabilities were compared and re- 
duced to ratios, sales through the 
war and post-war years were studied, 
real estate values were checked. The 
intrinsic value represented by each 
share was compared with similar 
values in other markets. Finally, 
these men, who comprised the oper- 
ating committee of a general invest- 
ment trust, were satisfied on all 
points. They purchased blocks of 
this stock at an average price of 
about $8 a share. Later on dividends 
were resumed, the German market 
situation righted itself, and this same 
stock was selling around $30. At 
these levels holdings were disposed 
of with a resulting profit to the 
trust. 


Sir three years ago a group 


The Operating Committee 


At about this same time another 
report came before this operating 
committee for consideration. This 
time the business was here in the 
United States and the securities 
were being traded in daily in our own 
markets. A brief summary of the 
facts in this instance would read as 
follows: 

A paper company owning about 
fifteen mills faces re-organization— 
value of water powers unquestioned 
—problem one of management and 
improper capitalization—bonds sell- 
ing around 40 because of uncertainty 
as to actual situation and future pros- 


s. 
A thorough investigation of the 
property was made and the operating 


By Charles W. Seager 


committee satisfied itself on all 
points in question. A block of these 
bonds was purchased for the trust 
at an average price of about 41. A 
few months later when the situation 
was more clearly understood by the 
general public, these bonds sold at 50, 


PIONEER in the develop- 

ment of the investment 
trust in the United States, 
Charles W. Seager, a trustee of 
the Founders’ Securities Trust 
of Boston, has had much to do 
with the introduction of the idea 
in New England. He is well 
equipped to interpret their 

future in this country. 


showing a profit of around 9 points. 

We have been looking in on the 
work of the operating committee of 
the general or British-American type 
of investment trust. These men are 
charged with the responsibility for 
the selection of investments for the 
trust. They carefully consider and 
compare the facts surrounding prom- 
ising investments all over the world. 
They may analyze a hundred differ- 
ent properties, select three as satis- 
factory and discard ninety-seven. It 
is unusual indeed if more than one in 
ten investments coming before such 
a board passes its scrutiny and is ac- 
cepted as satisfactory for the trust. 





These men are selected for their 
experience and judgment in weighing 
investments, but, even then, they are 
not left free to do as they please, 
The indenture of the trust ordinarily 
specifies a certain required diversifi- 
cation. It limits the proportion of 
total funds that may be invested in 
any one field and further limits the 
amount that can be invested in any 
one company or enterprise. Further 
restrictions as to earning records, as- 
set position, and type of security ac- 
ceptable, leaves the operating com- 
mittee free to search for bargains 
only within the confines and boun- 
daries set up by the indenture of the 
trust itself. Limitations and _ re- 
quirements vary with each individual 
trust but when properly fixed they 


represent an added safeguard for the 
investor. 


Facts and Figures 


If we leave the operating commit- 
tee to its consideration of investment 
opportunities and look for the source 
of these interesting reports and analy- 
ses we find ourselves in a highly 
organized _ statistical department. 
Here are card records and charts on 
thousands of individual securities. 
Here are cabinets of recorded figures 
for the securities of our own ex- 
changes and other cabinets covering 
the other great investment markets 
of the world. 

The figures on individual securities 
are arranged and classified so that 
they can be compared continuously 
on the factors in which the trust is 
most interested. The investment re- 
turn offered by any American corpor- 
ation can be compared with that of 
similar properties on the exchanges 
of Paris, London, Berlin, Rome and 
Tokio. The securities of any one in- 
dustry can be compared instantly to 
see which company offers the best 


intrinsic value or the best invest- 


ment return. 

The clerical force posting figures 
daily to this record system is in some 
cases augmented by a large foreign 
staff busy collecting data and figures 
in each of the world’s great markets. 

But figures are not enough, for 
figures do not tell the complete story. 
A staff of practical economists works 
in conjunction with the statistical de- 
partment to investigate basic trends. 
Is an industry facing prosperity or 
depression? Will earnings improve 
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or decline during the next few years? 

Are changes in fundamental buy- 
ing habits threatening the industry or 
is it in a position to benefit from 
new and growing demand? Does im- 
pending legislation or political devel- 
opment threaten it? In short, does 
the tide of outside conditions promise 
to run with it or against it? 


When the figures kept by the statis- 
tical department show that a security 
is selling at what appears to be a 
bargain price the lead is turned over 
to the economics department for in- 
vestigation. If the findings are fav- 
orable a completed report and analy- 
sis is made. Only after these two 
departments are satisfied does the in- 
vestment in question come before the 
operating committee. 


This continuous search for invest- 
ment bargains leads directly to the 
markets, the industries, and the 
securities which are in depression and 
automatically avoids the investments 
selling at peak levels. This method 
or buying at relatively low prices is 
practical because all securities fluctu- 
ate more or less but they do not move 
up and down together. We may 
have a strong market for bonds and 
a bull market in stocks in this country 
while other markets are suffering 
from panic and depression. Even 
here, motor securities sell at a peak 
while oil and copper shares drag far 
behind the general averages. Money 
at 4 per cent. in one part of the 
world drives bond prices upward 
while money at 6 per cent. in another 
market keeps them relatively low. 


At all times there are depressed 
areas somewhere and it is the busi- 
ness of the well-organized investment 
trust to make its purchases in these 
areas. 


Income is ordinarily the determin- 
ing factor. A required percentage of 
return is established and the operat- 
ing committee begins its search for 
investments which pay this return, or 
better, and which meet all other re- 
quirements. Such securities are pur- 
chased and are ordinarily held until 
their price rises to a level which no 
longer yields the minimum return. 
When this happens the investment is 
sold at its increased price and funds 
are reinvested in securities which pay 
a larger return. 


In this instance percentage return 
is the determining factor. It makes 
no difference whether a_ security 
promises to go much higher. When 
it reaches a fixed price and its yield 
drops below a predetermined level it 
is sold—and necessarily a profit is 
taken. 

This process of selling securities 
as their prices rise to a certain level 
augments the regular investment re- 
turn from holdings and accounts for 
the earnings shown by the more suc- 
cessful trusts. 
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One of the oldest of the American 


trusts shows an income return of 5 
per cent. and a profit of 6 per cent.— 
an average annual return of about 12 
per cent. since its organization. 

What becomes of this profit? An 
examination of the financial structure 
of a typical general investment trust 
of the British-American type will 
give us our answer. 

The capital needed for operation is 
raised through the sale of various 
classes of stock to investors. Let us 
assume an issue of $3,000,000 in 7 
per cent. preferred shares and $2,- 
000,000 in common capital shares, 
with perhaps a small bonus in what 
are known as “founders shares.” 
With this $5,000,000 invested the 
trust may issue $3,000,000 in 5 per 
cent. debentures secured by its $5,- 
000,000 in immediately negotiable 
securities. The trust now has $8,000,- 
000 for its operations. 








Regulation Welcome! 

The great public interest in 
the investment trust has re- 
sulted in the creation of over 
150. with new ones organized 
daily. All sound trusts should 
welcome state supervision, 
says Mr. Seager, to protect 
both the legitimate trusts and 
investors. 








If we assume a 10 per cent. total 
return—a 5 per cent. income return 
and a profit of 5 per cent. on turning 
capital—we find the fund earning 
$800,000 in a year. The $3,000,000 
in 5 per cent. debentures require 
$150,000 for interest charges, the 7 
per cent. preferred then receives 
$210,000. Reserves and operating 
charges may need $40,000 leaving a 
balance of $400,000 after all fixed 
charges. If this were paid in divi- 
dends to the common shares it would 
represent a dividend of 20 per cent. 
on $2,000,000. If 10 per cent. were 
paid to common an equal amount 
would be available for founders 
shares. 
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The proportion to which common 
shares and founders shares are to 
participate in earnings, after fixed 
charges, is ordinarily clearly outlined 
in the indenture of the individual trust. 
If such earnings are to be paid out 
as earned, high dividends are possible 
and these shares may fluctuate sharp- 
ly. If such earnings are set up as 
surplus by the trust their reinvest- 
ment tends to increase total earnings 
so as to assure steady and growing 
dividends from the investment of an 
increasing fund. 

The fortunes of a trust during de- 
pression depend upon its form and 
the skill of its management in select- 
ing its investments, also upon the 
reserves that it has built up to protect 
or expand its original capital. 

If we are considering the general 
or British-American type which we 
have been discussing, we find that 
the trust does not buy in high mar- 
kets but systematically places its 
funds in depressed areas. A deflation 
of high prices, therefore, does not 
directly affect the trust or its hold- 
ings. Indirectly it may be felt in a 
slower turning of capital and less 
profits taken on holdings. Reserves 
and surpluses stand ready to main- 
tain dividends during the decline and 
the depressed areas created by it give 
the trust an opportunity to pick up 
bargains that will result in added 
profits during the recovery. 


So much for theory. If we turn to 
history we may trace the fortunes of 
British investment trusts during the 
ten years from 1911 to 1921— 
through the most trying period that 
can well be imagined. During this 
decade the market value of securities 
of British and Scottish investment 
trusts declined but little and their 
average dividends to stockholders in- 
creased steadily. This in face of the 
world chaos in finance which drove 
the British Consuls down to 48 and 
our own Liberty Bonds to 82%. In 
this instance, at least, the average in- 


(Continued on page 47) 
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cc 
12 Sequence” calls 


$4721.26 in Fruit and. Produce 



































Ct An Advertisement for Bell Long Distance Telephone Service 


A CieveLanp dealer sold $4721.26 worth of fruit 
and produce by eight long distance ‘‘sequence’’ 
telephone calls costing $9.20. 

This firm had a list of 15 out-of-town customers 
who might buy up to a carload at a time. The list 
was filed in advance with the long distance operator. 
When notified, she started putting the calls through. 
As one was finished, another was ready. Of the 15 
calls placed at this particular time, 12 were completed 
and 8 resulted in sales. 

‘Sequence lists’’ of this kind are another conve- 
nience for saving the time of the long distance 
tclephone user. In one morning another Cleve- 
land firm, a financial house, placed 47 sequence 





calls in bringing out a new bond issue. Forty-five 
calls were completed, telephone charges were $40— 
and sales $82,500. An Ontario milling company rep- 
resentative, at a cost of $8.15, sold seventeen and a 
half carloads of flour and feed. An Idaho wholesale 
grocery sold $7000 worth of goods in an hour. 

Long distance telephone service can be custom- 
made to suit your business. No matter what the 
requirements of your organization, this swift, eco- 
nomical service can be fitted to them. 

What distant calls could you profitably make 
now? You will be surprised how little they 
268k ke Eek ch Calling by 
number takes less time. . . . Number, please? 
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~ Your Customers 
Are His Customers 


F¢ 


DISTRIBUTION 


BUSH 


SERVICE 


. Freight cars taken over 
from any railroad, care- 
fully unloaded and 
merchandise placed in 
special service rooms. 


- Merchandise checked 
and entered on inven- 
tory forms, and irregu- 
larities immediately re- 
ported. 


. Special inspection of 
merchandise involv- 
ing unpacking and re- 
packing. 


. Immediate release of 
merchandise upon de- 
livery instructions. 


. Automatic stock rec- 
ords posted and month- 
ly summaries issued of 
total withdrawals and 
stocks on hand. 


- Delivery of merchan- 
dise to any point in 
Greater New York in 
shortest time possible. 


- Open Stock Service in- 
cludes unpacking cases, 
stocking merchandisein 
special compartments 
according to size, style 
and type of product, 
and assembling mer- 
chandise for assorted 
orders. 


. Special combinations of 
Bush facilities arranged 
for manufacturers with 
special, large scale dis- 
tribution problems. 
























N every part of New York City a Bush Deliveryman 
is in close and constant contact with the merchants 
of that zone. Each day he guides his great truck to 
their stores that the merchandise they need may arrive 
on time. His customers must include your customers 
. . . your customers are his customers. 


These merchants see in him their one regular con- 
tact with the manufacturer from whom they buy. 
They prize his services, for year after year he has made 
deliveries of important merchandise in perfect condition, 
as ordered, and with unbelievable speed when the 
emergency demanded special service. 


Naturally the merchant favors the manufacturer 
promising Bush Delivery Service for he knows it means 
the personal service of the Bush Deliveryman backed 
by the Distribution Division of Bush Terminal, ac- 
knowledged leaders in the efficient handling of great 
volumes of valuable merchandise. 


The Bush Deliveryman is only 
one part of the remarkably interest- 
ing story of Bush Distribution 
Service in Greater New York. The 
full story is told in a new book, 
“Distribution Perfected,” that we 
will mail you upon receipt of our 











coupon containing your name and 
address. Fill it out now and your 
free copy will come to you in the 
return mail. 









Bush Terminal Company 
Distribution Service—Dept. F-1. | 
100 Broad St., New York 


You may send me, without obligation, 
your booklet, “‘ Distribution Perfected.”’ 
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Religion is Basic for 
( capital and i | 


OT many years ago the social 
N problem was regarded as a 

fad, to which a_ serious- 
minded person gave very little atten- 
tion. To-day, no serious minded 
man will question the fact that the 
social problem is the most important 
question that confronts us. And this 
awakening has come none too soon, 
for already the horizon is dark with 
clouds of social unrest which may 
either distill into blessed showers or 
break upon us in a storm of fury. 

Recent events in connection with 
the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti 
indicated, how, what to many people 
was a mere incident, may develop 
into an event of world-wide impor- 
tance. It also demonstrated that the 
Labor movement is a far more sig- 
nificant thing than that which is in- 
cluded in the trade union. There are 
many otherwise sensible people who 
imagine that all that is necessary to 
destroy the Labor movement is to 
abolish the Labor union. But the 
Labor union is merely an incident 
in the industrial evolution through 
which we are passing. 

There are forces organized and un- 
organized which are comprised in 
what is known as the Labor move- 
ment. In this movement there are 
so many elements which are closely 
akin to those found in the history of 
the Church that it is not strange that 
workingmen have become convinced 
that theirs is a religious movement. 
Indeed, many of the leaders of the 
workers insist that they have more 
right to claim theirs as a movement 
inspired by religion than have any of 
the organizations which claim they 
are taking their stand upon the prin- 
ciples of Christianity. 


Jesus Himself 


Was a Carpenter 


Was not Jesus himself a carpen- 
ter? Were not all of his disciples 
workingmen? Were not practically 
all of the leaders of the early Church 
closely identified with the great Labor 
movements of their times? It was 
among the Labor guilds of the apos- 
tolic days that the gospel had its 
freest course. So true is this that in 
a volume entitled “The Ancient Low- 
ly,” written by J. Osborne Ward, 
who was formerly connected with the 
Congressional Library, the author de- 
clares that Christianity was simply a 


By Charles Stelzle 


glorified Labor movement. 

Organized Capital—in spite of the 
charges of its accusers, many of 
which are justified — might also lay 
claim to many spiritual motives and 
accomplishments. Unfortunately, the 
data to prove this statement is not so 
easily demonstrable. Nevertheless, 
it has had its splendid vision, its 
prophets, and its sacrificial life. The 
pioneers of business and commerce, 
the organizers of great industries, the 
promoters of international goodwill, 
have often been inspired by a spirit 
that was not dominantly commercial. 
At any rate, it can undoubtedly match 
the history of Labor in many of the 
elements which Labor sometimes 
thougtlessly claims for itself. 

Capital, Labor, and Religion, have 
had much in common in their devel- 
opment throughout history. They 
have all suffered alike at the hands 
of tyranical rulers and political des- 
pots. They have been retarded in 
their growth because of dense ignor- 
ance of great economic laws and 








Businesses 
and Ethics! 


AN the Religious Spirit func- 

tion in Business? This was 
asked in beginning the series of 
articles by Charles Stelzle. The 
overwhelming response has been 
“Yes!” 


Mr. Stelzle herewith concludes 
his strong presentation that Relig- 
ion is the leader not only of busi- 
ness but of Labor—that the Church 
is still the pioneer to a better day. 


FORBES will have other illumi- 
nating articles on perplexing prob- 
lems in which religion is playing 
an important part. These newer 
social aspects will be presented by 
clergymen who have studied busi- 
ness and its significance to life and 
ethics, 








those human elements which, after 
all, are the chief consideration in the 
emancipation of the race. 

Capital, Labor, and _ Religion, 
should regard each other sympatheti- 
cally because of their common mis- 
takes. At various times in the history 
of each they have been controlled by 
men and woment who were selfish, 
fallable, and narrow-visioned. It 
may easily be proven against all of 
them that they have committed acts 
of lawlessness. It is generally ac- 
cepted that Labor has been guilty in 
this respect, and some would go so 
far as to admit that even Capital has 
likewise violated the law. 


The Enrichment 
of Human Life 


But one need not probe very 
deeply into the history of the Church 
to find duplicated practically every- 
thing that we deplore in Organized 
Labor to-day, even down to the boy- 
cotting and the slugging. It would 
be embarrassing to the churchman 
were one to repeat history on this 
point, but fortunately this is virtually 
all of the past. Capital and Labor 
have not quite caught up with the 
Church is this respect, for there are 
still traces of lawlessness in both the 
latter groups which the Church may 
look upon with “pitying eye” and 
sympathetic heart. Not any of these 
groups can come to us with clean 
hands, and this fact should make 
them patient with each other. 

Capital, Labor, and Religion, have 
in common the salvation of society. 
They do not agree in every particu- 
lar as to how this is to be accom- 
plished. Labor operates through 
great movements, sometimes national 
and international in character. It or- 
ganizes specifically for the benefit of 
humanity. Capital, while not saying 
much about service, nevertheless is 
enriching life through the scientific 
application of economic methods, ex- 
tending the benefits of invention, and 
through great educational campaigns 
is showing the possibilities of the 
fuller life through the enjoyment of 
products which have been universally 
distributed. 

It is true that both Capital and 
Labor benefit because of this service, 
and it would not be fair to say that 
either group is altogether unselfish in 
its motives, But society, as a whole, 
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undoubtedly profits because of their 
activities. 

The unconscious influence of the 
Church in building up society can 
not be measured upon a statistical 
basis. The fruits of its activities are 
not limited merely to those who are 
connected with it. The Church has 
so permeated society that the great 
mass of men follow its teachings 
even though they themselves may 
not be identified with it. Hence their 
vision is enlarged and their lives en- 
riched. There can be no question 
that every community in which the 
Church is operating has lifted the 
level of its living and its general tone 
has been improved. Few people 
would care to live in a churchless 
community however they may criti- 
cize the Church as an institution. 

Capital, Labor, and Religion, be- 
lieve in the care of the human body. 
Labor shows this interest in its own 
way—through the securing of higher 
wages and shorter hours, and better 
working and living conditions. Capital 
is increasingly concerned in welfare 
work of every kind, often extending 
to the utmost ramifications of the 
physical interests of employees. This 
is shown in the safety campaigns 
and organizations which have been 
inaugurated by great corporations, 
on railroads, in shops and factories. 

It would not be difficult to produce 
proof texts from Scripture in order 
to demonstrate the interest of Re- 
ligion in the care of the body. 

“Ye are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost,’ was the statement of the 
New Testament writer when he 
argued for bodily cleanliness. The 
Old Testament is replete with ex- 
hortations to better physical condi- 
tions. Indeed, a very large part of the 
Jewish religion has this as its funda- 
mental and guiding principle. The 
human welfare enterprises in the his- 
tory of the Church—hospitals, sani- 
tariums, and particularly the pre- 
ventative and educational work in 
which it is engaged—are a further 
illustration of this act. In such mat- 
ters as sanitary reform in tenement 
houses and factories, in the securing 
centers for the people, and in every 
other particular that influences the 
physical conditions of the masses; 
Capital, Labor, and Religion, may 
present a united front because of 
their common programs. 

Capital, Labor, and Religion, are 
working toward the salvation of the 
human soul, The Labor movement 
is dealing with more than a bread 
and butter problem. It is often 
deeply, profoundly spiritual. This 
has been so true in the past that some 
of its greatest leaders, trained in the 
Church, have entered its ranks with 
the conviction that here was a practi- 
cal outlet for their spiritual emotions. 
This has been particularly true in 
England where some of the greatest 


leaders of Labor were prominently, 
and still conspicuously, identified 
with the Church. 

Capital is not so specifically en- 
gaged in spiritual expansion, but the 
inevitable result of freedom from 
drudgery through inventions and 
modern methods of production, which 
shorten hours and give more time for 
leisure, is a higher moral and spirit- 
ual tone not only of employees but 
of people in general. 


There are still certain outrageous 
examples to the contrary, both with 
Capital and Labor, and these are not 
in any sense to be condoned. But in 
the main, the effect of the efforts of 
Capital and Labor has been to get 
away from the dullness of physical 
existence, on the part of Labor 
through supreme sacrifices made in 
behalf of others, and on the part of 
Capital, in the rendering of a larger 
service for all the people. ( 


One takes it for granted that the 
Church is interested in soul develop- 
ment. It contends that, after all, the 
chief considerations of life are spiri- 
tual. This fact has sometimes given 
false idea as to the real function of 
the Church in the world, but in gen- 
eral, the great philosophers. and 
teachers in all ages of whatever Re- 
ligion have taught this great truth. 


Having said all this we need to be 
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reminded that the expression given 
to the great motives which have been 
discussed in this article may vary 
greatly in different organizations and 
with different individuals. Capital, 
Labor, and Religion function in en- 
tirely different fields ; therefore, their 
methods are necessarily totally dif- 
ferent. 

But in the main, all of the prin- 
ciples discussed have a religious 
basis. For this reason it is reason- 
able to suppose that however Capital 
and Labor may disagree about cer- 
tain practical questions they may get 
together upon a platform which has 
Religion as its foundation. Religion 
will undoubtedly always be in ad- 
vance of either Capital and Labor in 
its interpretation of life and in the 
setting up of the principles which 
should guide humanity. But it need 
not be so far ahead that it can not 
serve as the friend and guide of Cap- 
ital and Labor in working out their 
common problems. If unselfishness 
and a desire to serve humanity are 
the dominating thoughts of both 
Capital and Labor, Religion may be- 
come the servant of both, not in pre- 
senting practical plans — these in the 
nature of the case must be worked 
out by experts or technicians — but 
in the statement of the fundamental 
principles which apply to all human 
relationships. 


This Is YOUR Club 


(Continued from page 16) 


munity Country Club—the Club 
where it is impossible to spend a cent, 
or lord it over anyone, or to be neg- 
lected, or to feel inferior, or superior, 
or to do anything but have a real good 
time. 


The place not only is beautiful, like 


nature herself, but has become nation- . 


ally momentous. 


Forest Hall, the auditorium, is now 
a forum in which nationally known 
speakers appear. The betterment 
which the club has worked in the 
village and its people, and, indeed, 
in the whole region, has suggested to 
hundreds of visitors that something 
similar might help their home sec- 
tions. Thousands have written to the 
general, asking facts and advice, es- 
pecially as to getting on without rules. 

The general is startled. It has 
grown quite beyond the time a busy 
soldier-scientist, who lives in Wash- 
ington, can spare for it. That, he 
knows, must be adjusted. But how? 
It would wreck the whole idea to de- 
velop any profit-making plan what- 
ever. 

The general would like to see a 
chain of clubs, thought centers, health 
centers, goodwill centers, social con- 
scious builders, like the Dryden Com- 
munity Country Club, _ stretched 
across the nation. 


The effect this one has had indi- 


cates that communities could well 
afford to start such clubs. Taxation 
value has gone up, and no one ob- 
jects because prosperity has come at 
the same time. 

The club is the largest in the world, 
for every man, woman and child in 
the United States is a member. In 
a single day as many as 1,400 visi- 
tors have been counted. Until re- 
cently only the rich could have a 
country club. Here is one for every- 
one. 

General Squier calls it a new idea 
of public service without a trace of 
philanthropy. He thinks they bene- 
fit principally country people. He 
thinks they should. be _ planned, 
financed and managed by the State— 
and the less management the better. 
State operation might make them, 
perhaps, as utterly impersonal as the 
General has tried to keep his. 

“I am satisfied with our success,” 
he concluded. “Ten years have 
proved that good is intrinsic in the 
idea and brought me to the conclu- 
sion that it is all good. I have been 
sole manager. If it is duplicated, 
here and there throughout the coun- 
try, each Club should have a govern- . 
ing authority which understands just 
why this one has succeeded. It trusts 
people. It puts on no airs. It is 


everybody’s Club without a single 
reservation. 
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| Pipe SMOKeCTS: 


Here, gentlemen, ts tobacco that like an 
old friend, wears exceedingly well! 


vw of 


“Tobacco smoke, says Carlyle is the one 
element in which men can sit silent 
together without embarrassment and 
where no man is bound to speak 
one word more than he has actually 
and veritably got to say.” 


ITH some tobaccos, as 
with some people, you always feel 
completely at ease. Just so with 
Granger Rough Cut. 

Here, gentlemen, is one down- 
right comfortable pipe tobacco. 
Pack up your pipe with Granger 
and you’re at peace with the world. 
Granger gives just that kind of 
smoking satisfaction. 

Not too “stout” but full of 
character, Granger has that full- 
bodied richness that marks a truly 
fine tobacco. Rough cut for cool- 
ness and carefully mellowed ac- 
cording to an old tobacco secret, 
it’s the smoothest smoke that ever 
floated out from your old pet pipe. 

What's more, Granger is not 
a temperamental tobacco. You'll 
like it as much a year from now 
as you do the very first puff. 





NOTE—GRANGER is packed in heavy 
foil instead of costly tin and is priced 
accordingly, at ten cents the package. 
Do not let this modest price mislead 
you, but judge GRANGER solely on its 
good taste and fine smoking quaiities. 





LIGGETT & MYERS TOBACCO CO. 


GRANGER ROUGH CUT 


A TOBACCO MADE AND CUT FOR PIPES...10O CENTS 
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BUSINESS Al 
se >. —_— pazcon BUSINESS AMERICA 
JOHNSON a 
FOSTER 
Size 5x7—Red cloth binding—over 3,000 pages—binding and paper different from regular editions, | on 
| i, 
— | : 
Now Ready—Just Off The Press | oe 
nig 
FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY | | * 
‘ 
$1, 
offered with three years (72 issues) of FORBES MAGAZINE | th 
; : ; . P oD) 
Fifteen of our fastest-selling business books now combined in a twelve haj 
volume, uniform set-—that is FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY! - 
‘ . ; € 
Never before has Forbes Magazine made an offer like this! 
: to! 
The Most Useful Business u You Mav § se 
Library Ever Compiled r lie Bu May Seven os 
; S 
Nowhere but in FORBES BUSINESS LIBRARY orbes business Library . 
will you find such a combination of authorities on Forbes Magazine itself is $5.00 per year. You will get 
business. three years of FORBES—72 issues—with the FORBES 
The value of a business book depends on the ex- BUSINESS LIBRARY—72 issues of business informa- or 
perience and achievements of the author. No tion, business developments, articles on how other men | pl 
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Planning Alone Can Prevent Factory Overloads 


b 


ERY few plant managers pro- 
tect their factories from the 


sales managers as they ought 
todo. And very few sales managers 
know how much trouble and loss is 
made by an urgent special. “Here, 
John,” says the president, “put 
this order through at once for Brown 
& Company. I promised Brown last 
night that he would have the goods 
in three days.” 

“Yes, sir,” says John. It is a 
$1,000 order. It costs $1,800 to put 
through. No one resigns. No one 
objects.. This happens every day. It 
happens in nine factories out of ten. 
And the money it loses would pay 
the rent and maybe the taxes as well. 

It does not pay to overload a fac- 
tory or a department. Ewvery depart- 
ment has a certain capacity, which 
ought to be known definitely. This 
should be decided by the planning 
department and the plant manager. 

The one best way to prevent the 
overloading of a factory is to have a 
planning department. There ought, 
in fact, to be seven preparatory de- 
partments in a large industrial organ- 
ization: sales, credit, purchasing, 
office drafting, pattern shop, tool and 
jigs, and planning. 

These departments must do their 
work on a job before the foremen 
begin their part of the work. Do 
first things first. 


Function of Planning Department 


What a planning department can 
do in a factory is as follows: 

Check requirements against stock 
and materials. 

Maintain a supplies’ system. 

Issue definite orders. 

Prevent congestion and short runs. 

Study conditions that interfere 
with plans. 

Fix time of delivery. 

Co-ordinate all factory depart- 
ments. ; 

Keep track of all experimental 

work, 

Protect the forerfien from the sales 
department. oe 
_ Oversee delivery of materials to 
foremen. 

A planning department means that 
the factory is given a fair chance. 
it is kept clear of congestion. There 
aré not so many peaks and valleys in 
the work. 

It sometimes breaks down, but so 
does everything else. It is the fore- 
man’s best friend. It means that the 
ork can then be done in an orderly 
and efficient way. 





By Herbert Casson 


Nothing is gained by starting jobs 
too soon, before the material is-on 
hand, before the tools are ready. 

A planning department prevents 
the mess of delayed jobs. I have 
found as many as 57 jobs in abey- 
ance, in a single day at a big factory, 
all held up for lack of something. In 
such a situation, the workers take 
parts from half-finished jobs. There 
can be no control at all in such a fac- 
tory as this. It would take three fore- 
men instead of one, to keep track of 
things in such a state of confusion. 

The manufacturing rule is: never 
start what you cannot finish. Work 
should be drawn through a factory, 
not pushed through. As soon as one 
job is done, another job is drawn 
forward. It is better than pushing 
ten jobs on a single machine. 

Centralization 

A planning department prevents a 
plant from wasting its time on ex- 
perimental work. It keeps experi- 
mental work separate as far as pos- 
sible. Often, it puts it in a separate 
building, which is the right way. 

The planning department is, in 
short, a central place where data is 
gathered from all departments. It 
keeps the fog out of a factory. It 
gathers the facts, It prevents the 
foreman from being a chaser and an 
odd-job man. 

In general, foremen are opposed 
to any. plan of centralization. Some- 
times they are right. Sometimes they 
are wrong. The main thing is to 
centralize planning and to de-cen- 
tralize responsibility. 

A foreman is naturally afraid that 
centralization will take away from 
him some of his authority. As a 
matter of fact, it may only take away 








“Covering Up” 

HE harsher the indus- 

trial rule the greater the 
tendency to shield and cover 
up. Very few heads of corpor- 
ations can be told the truth 
about production in their fac- 
tories, Herbert Casson con- 
tends. As a result some fac- 
tories are run more by imagi- 
nation than by power. 








from him his worries and his diffi- 
culties. 

As the company grows larger, it is 
obliged to specialize. It organizes 
a welfare department, an employ- 
ment department, a planning depart- 
ment, a progress department, a plant 
office and an inspection department. 

All these are apt to worry the fore- 
man. The specialists all run to the 
foreman for information. They 
plague him with queries and orders 
and blame. Then he is not clear as 
to what his duties are. 

A planning department prevents 
work from being run in the dark. It 
turns on the light. This is a good 
thing for the foreman as well as for 
the president. . 

Is it not a fact that not one presi- 
dent out of ten knows what is actu- 
ally going on in his own factories? 

Nine presidents out .of ten look 
solemnly at weekly reports that are 
about as true as a prospectus of a 
gold-mine. 

They listen to excuses and prom- 
ises, excuses for the past and 
promises for the future; and neither 
excuses nor promises are based on 
fact. They are based solely on what 
the president can be made to believe. 
They range from near facts to fairy 
tales. 


What Actually Happens 


What actually happens in a plant 
is something like this: 

Thirty castings arrive for an 
urgent order. They are carelessly 
glanced at and signed for. One is 
spoiled by a workman on a lathe. He 
tells no one. 

Three others prove to be defective ; 
26 castings are finished. Where are 
the other four?: No one knows. 

A chaser is put on. He finds the 
three defective castings. 

“There must have been four de- 
fective ones,” says the factory man- 
ager. A report goes to the presi- 
dent, who wants to know why the 30 
castings are delayed. 

He is told that: four castings were 
defective. “Then why were 30 cast- 
ings:signed for?” he asks. “The de- 
fects were not discovered until they 
were nearly finished,” says the plant 
manager. 

The fact is that no one ever knows 
the whole truth in a plant. Every 
worker shields himself and covers up 
his mistakes as far as he can, Every 
foreman knows this. 

One worker shields’ another, :and 
every foreman shields his own de- 
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partment. They spend so much time 
in the job of shielding that the won- 
der is that any job ever goes through. 

The harsher the president is, the 
more they have to shield and cover 
. up. There are some presidents who 
can be told. quite a bit of truth, and 
others. who must not be told any 
truth at all, unless the truth happens 
to be favorable. 

Very few presidents, if any, can be 
told the whole truth. And their 
system of management is usually so 
loose that they are compelled to be 
satisfied with all manner of tales. 

In fact, as I have often said, most 
factories and mills are run more by 
imagination than by power. If you 
do not think so, ask any worker, and 
see what he will tell you. 

Now, this is the way that factories 
are run when they are run in the 
dark. The facts are not gathered. 
Every foreman has to shift for him- 
self. Jobs are started before they 
ought to be started. The foremen 
are put in a wrong position. They 
have to defend themselves. All this 


Call Money Rate of Vital 


Importance 
(Continued from page 18) 


creased borrowing of these members 
from the New York Federal Reserve 
bank will be fully offset by an in- 
ctéase’in their reserves, in which case 
no real change in the public demand 
for credits is proven. Still another 
item to be employed is the commer- 
cial loans of the 700 reporting mem- 
ber banks scattered throughout the 
country. In this weekly statement 
for these banks the loans and dis- 
counts are divided into three classes: 
first, those secured by U. S. Govern- 
ment obligations; second, those 
secured by stocks and bonds; and 
third, “all other loans and discounts.” 


The Credit Index 


The more this last-mentioned item 
increases, the less credit there is left 
available for use in the New York 
call money market; for merchants 
and manufacturers under our bank- 
ing practice are given a prior claim 
upon bank loans. It is only the sur- 
plus of funds not wanted by mer- 
chants, manufacturers and business 
men that becomes available for lend- 
ing to stock brokers. Consequently, 
a decrease in “all loans and discounts” 
means an increase in credits avail- 
able for Wall Street and vice versa. 

' Now, an average or index number, 
based upon these bank statement 
items, reflects all changes in the de- 
mand for credits, as related especially 
to the call money market, very 
promptly indeed. Such an average 
or index number is by far the best 
of the devices here referred to, and 
it is much more truthful than money 


kind of thing would be largely pre- 
vented by means of a planning de- 
partment. 

The first thing that every plan- 
ning department does is to put in a 
proper supplies system. This takes 
the place of the usual “Where is it” 
department. 

Keeping supplies properly is a 
simple matter, yet it is very seldom 
well done. The carelessness with 
which most firms keep their goods 
and raw materials is beyond belief. 

Most firms depend upon the in- 
ventory, once a year, to keep track 
of supplies; but the fact is that 
every inventory is taken in a great 
hurry, and is a good deal of a hum- 
bug. 

I have never yet seen an inventory 
that I would bet on. I have known 
$5,000 worth of brass’ rods to be 
entirely overlooked for three years, 
in spite of three inventories. 

In almost every firm goods are lost 
—that is the plain truth of it. They 
are misplaced, or they have been cov- 
ered up, and no one knows where 
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rates themselves as a measure of the 
situation. The trend of this average, 
especially when considered in the 
light of the average seasonal curve 
of call money rates, is a pretty re- 
liable forecasting instrument. It 
seldom goes far wrong in gauging the 
probabilities of the next few weeks 
in the call money market. 

Those who believe in fixed cycles 
and in the feasibility of long-distance 
forecasts may be surprised that we 
are here claiming nothing more al- 
luring than the possibility of fore- 
casting call rates for short periods. 
Usually a few weeks.is about the 
limit, although sometimes when either 
credit inflation, on the one hand, or 
credit deflation, on the other, is par- 
ticularly unmistakable, it becomes 
possible to forecast for a period of 
several months. The fact is that the 
call money market is so closely re- 
lated to all the financial and Govern- 
mental business done in New York, 
to our export trade and our interna- 
tional gold movement and to every 
important change in the interior in 
the demand for funds, that long-dis- 
tance forecasting is seldom feasible. 

One needs to know the trend of 








Rendering Great Service 
The Editor: 

I have gotten a great deal of good 
out of your magazine, having now 
been a reader of it for many years. 
I think that you are doing the young 
business men of this country a great 
service in furnishing them with such 
a variety of information, knowledge, 
wisdom and inspiration at so low a 
cost. 

DR. J. M. FITZGERALD, 
Chicago, IIl. 
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they are or gives them a thoucht. 

Usually, a president can earn his 
whole salary for a year, if he will 
spend one afternoon hunting for lost 
and forgotten supplies. 

Organization begins with supplies, 
If a firm has not a right supplies 
system, its cost system is all guess- 
work. It had better discharge its 
cost clerk and put in a fortune teller. 

If a firm cannot keep track of its 
goods on hand, what can it keep 
track of ? Goods should be kept like 
cash. They are cash. 

All supplies should be kept under 
lock and key. No one should touch 
supplies, either to put in or take out, 
except the keeper of the supplies and 
his staff. 

Records should be kept on cards, 
not in bound books. There should 
be one right place for everything. 
Nothing should be put on top of, or 
in front of, any other thing. Every- 
thing must be in sight and accessible. 

These little rules seem _ simple 
enough, but there is not one organiza- 
tion in 20 that keeps them in force. 


the stock market demand for funds, 
the trend of the interior supply of 
funds and also the attitude of the 
Federal Reserve Board. Whenever 
the economic factors are not aggres- 
sive and powerful this Board can 
control rates within reasonable limits. 
Hence it is that some such extensive 
and systematic method of study as 
that outlined above is necessary in 
this forecasting. The reward for the 
effort lies in the fact that the man 
who knows the call money market of 
New York almost knows the whole 
money market of the United States. 





Six Main Points on Sales- 
manship 


1. Don’t talk too much yourself. 

2. Don’t interrupt prospect while 
he is saying something. 

3. Don’t slip into argumentative or 
belligerent attitude. 

4. During opening, don’t attack, 
inquire. 

5. Retell in your own words each 
important objective your prospect 
raises. 

6. In final stage concentrate on one 
big issue. Do not allow yourself to 
be deviated. 

—Professors Borden and Busse, 

New York University. 
* * x 


Make your mistakes on a small 
scale, and your profits on a larger 
scale.—Dr. Baekeland. 

x * x 

This much is certain—if one isn’t 
preparing for a job higher up, he is 
making every preparation for the one 
lower down. There’s no standing 


still in this busy world.—Bulloc 
Way. 
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Straight to the land of gold 
led the Overland Trail of ’49 


_—the Overland Route today 
follows that direct pathway 


The most dramatic movement of peoples in . 
American history took place in 1849-50, year 
of the spectacular gold rush to California. 


The bulk of heroic migration entered Cali- 
fornia by the Overland Trail, crossing the lofty 
Sierra Nevada range close to Lake Tahoe and 
Donner Lake. 


When the western link of America’s first 
railroad to the Pacific Coast was completed in 
1869—Central Pacific Railroad, forerunner of 
Southern Pacific—it followed this direct route 
to the Land of Gold. 


Southern Pacific’s ‘‘San Francisco Overland 
Limited” today bears you smoothly over that 
Overland Trail of history—over the Rockies, 
by rail across the Great Salt Lake, through the 
West's wide spaces, over the Sierra, past Amer- 
ican River Canyon, and down across Central 
California,—63 hours, ChicagotoSan Francisco. 


Only Southern Pacific offers four great 
routes for transcontinental travel 


All four Southern Pacific routes for trans- 
continental travel follow the best natural path- 
ways pioneered by frontiersman and covered 
wagon. In addition to OVERLAND ROUTE: 


SUNSET ROUTE, New Orleans to San Diego, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco, crossing Louisiana, Texas, 
and the great Southwest with its colorful Apache 
Trail Highway. Enters California by its sunniest 
approach. This is the route of ‘Sunset Limited,” 
famed round the world. 


GOLDEN STATE ROUTE, the direct line from Chicago 
to Southern California via Kansas City, following the 
Longhorn Trail of song and story to El Paso, where 
it effects juncture with Sunset Route straight for Los 
Angeles (or San Diego via Carriso Gorge). No train 
excels the distinguished ‘Golden State Limited.” 
None is faster, Chicago to Southern California. 


SHASTA ROUTE, from the 
Pacific Northwest into Cali- 
















































fornia via Portland and Crater 
Lake, for travelers to the 
Coast by northern railroads. 
This route, of outstanding 
scenic interest, follows the pi- 
oneer Oregon-California stage 
coach line. It offers the ‘‘Cas- 
cade,” notable new train. 


Go one route, return another, 
and see the whole Pacific 
Coast. Stop over anywhere. 


Southern Pacific 


Write your name and address in 
gan Blv 






In the historic winter of 1849-50, for a thousand 
miles over prairie and mountain, one pioneer camp- 
fire twinkled to another along the Overland Trail. 
























tear off, and mail to E. 
W. Clapp, Traffic Manager, Dept. U 2 Rm. 1022, 310 $. Michi- 
ih Chicago, for folder, ‘How Best to See the Pacific Coast.” 
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The Ant, a six-ton locomotive, the first logging locomotive used in Washington, beside one of the 100-ton Mallet locomo. 
tives used to-day. Beside the Ant stands B. H. Shepherdson, who was its engineer. 


From Cattle to Kilowatts 


Logging by Electricity Now 
Part of Big Business 


4 "ERE we = are,” said» 
Andy, the woods boss, 


“you'll soon see some 
real logging.” 

On a side-track near by stood 
what resembled a carload of ma- 
chinery; in reality a complicated 
mechanism of electric. motors, 
drums and gears—a skidder. A 
connécting line ran from one of its 
drums to the spar tree and leaped 
the-xavirte. . 


By Norman Bruce 


A whistle shrieked, the signal to 
haul in. 

“Look,” shouts Andy, and from 
among the stumps and brush 
across the ravine a huge log rears 
on end and stands leaning towards 
us like some prehistoric monster 
roused from its forest lair. 

The din increases. Straight 
towards us the monster advances, 
its near end clear of the .ground 
and its far end dragging, now 
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over-riding stumps in its path, 
now brushing aside young timber 
as if it were so much grain, now 
suspended in air as it leaps the bot- 
tom of the ravine, now ploughing 
the earth on the uphill pull, ob- 
structed often, but pausing never. 
In the grip of a force that seems 
to be irresistible, a log five feet 
in diameter and upwards of sixty 
feet long is reeled in, down hill and 
up, and dropped atop a pile at the 





(Left) Topping 
a spar tree. 

(Right) A Doug- 
las fir—just a 
real good tree. 
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These Statements Should Raise a 
Question In Your Mind 








The executive or depart- 
ment head who is trying to 
reduce costs and speed up 
operation will be interested 
in knowing what the Na- 
tional Accounting Machine 
has done for others. 





And this is the 
_ question 

“If the National Ac- 
counting Machine . 
has done what it 
has for others what 
could it do in my 
business?” 


A department store, Abra- 
ham & Strauss, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., uses two machines in 
the time payment depart- 
ment and lists eight advan- 
tages of these machines. 





One of these is the saving of 








This machine is adapted 





two people although the 





to any work requiring the 
classifying and adding of figures, the 


certifying of records and the speedy 


handling of analysis and posting work. 


For The Wahl Company, makers of 
Eversharp pencils, three machines 


“have proven satisfactory in every way 


and more than pay for themselves 
yearly.” They are used to analyze sales 
records and payroll. 


A St. Louis wholesaler, The Peter 
Hauptmann Tobacco Company installed 
one machine for analysis work and to- 
day is “getting this work done by one 
clerk instead of three with accurate and 
dependable records always available.” 


number of accounts has in- 
creased materially since the installation. 


Famous Players-Lasky Corporation sev- 
eral years ago installed three machines 
in their New York office for analysis 
work. These machines, according to 
the company’s statement, “saved $22,000 
a year in cost of getting information.” 


These are typical examples of what the 
National Accounting Machine has done. 
If they raise the question in your mind, 
“What can this machine do in my busi- 
ness?” our Accounting Machine Divi- 
sion will be glad to answer it with fur- 
ther details. This machine is adapted 
to many different lines of business. 


National Accounting Machines 


~The National Cash Register Company 
Dayton, Ohio 
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foot of the spar tree as easily as a 
fisherman reels in and lands an 
eight-inch trout. Out upon it 
leaps a man who unfastens the 
leash. The skidder travels back 
across the ravine for another load. 

“What will that log scale?” 

The woods boss appraised it 
with practiced eye. 

“Eighty-five hundred feet, may- 
be a little more,” he replied. 

* * 6 

Logging rightly occupies a 
place in the ranks of big business. 
Consider the investment in equip- 
ment alone: Logging railroads 
cost from $15,000 to $50,000 a mile. 
according to the conditions en- 
countered, and an operator may 
have from five to forty or fifty 
miles in service. Logging loco- 
motives cost from $25,000 to $50.- 
000 each; logging cars, $1,500 or 
more; yarding and loading equip- 
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after another—first from the At- 
lantic Coast to the white pine for- 
ests of the Lake States and the 
hardwood region of the Central 
Appalachians; next to the belt of 
long-leaf pine stretching from 
Virginia to Texas, and finally to 
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sible on account of the mountains 
and will require heavy expendi- 
tures to get it out. Already about 
one sixth of the western timber 
has been cut, and naturally it was 
taken from the best and most ac- 
cessible stands. As time goes on 














The evolution of logging in the Northwest. 
In the 80’s and early 90’s bull-teams—ten 
or twelve to the team—hauled the logs 
from the woods to the water’s edge over 
skid roads. In the 90’s the same work 
was performed by the steam donkey. 
The electric -combination yarder and 
loader employed by the Long-Bell Com- 
pany of Washington, shown below, is 
the most modern method. 
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ment anywhere from four or five 
thousand dollars each for small 
steam donkeys, mounted on sleds, 
to as high as $75,000 or more for 
the electric skidder mounted on 
railway trucks. Even the compar- 
atively small item of cable and 
rigging runs from $5,000 to $10,- 
000 a “side,” or location. 

A company operating in the 
Olympic Peninsula of Washington 
spent a million dollars on twenty- 
five miles of logging railroad, a 
quarter of a million on railroad 
equipment and another quarter of 
a million on logging equipment, 
an investment of a million and a 
half before a log was cut or a 
wheel was turned. 

Why these enormous invest- 
ments in the paraphernalia of log- 
ging? 

History and geography together 
supply the answer. For more than 
a century the lumber industry has 
been a nomad, its life one move 
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the great stand of Douglas fir 
stretching from Northern Califor- 
nia through Oregon and Washing- 
ton to: British Columbia. 

“No previous shift of location,” 
says the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, “has been 
marked by such changes in lumber- 
ing conditions as are seen in the 
move from the South to the West. 
In the South and Lake States 
there was relatively little 
obstruction to lumbering due to 
mountainous topography. In the 
West much of the national forest 
timber, and some of the private 
timber also, is at present inacces- 





it will become increasingly expen- 
sive to log the more remote areas.” 

Times, indeed, have changed in 
the lumber industry, and nowhere 
so much as in the Pacific North- 
west. The pioneer logger owned 2 
quarter of a section of land for 
which he paid the Government $2.50 
an acre, or he may have taken it up 
under the homestead act. It lay beside 
water; timber two miles from water 
was considered inaccessible. 

With a crew of three or four 
or half a dozen men, including 
himself and his son, the pioneef 
logger felled and “bucked” his 
timber, hauling the logs to water 
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"a Airplane View of Erie Works 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


ERIE < 


PA. 


15,034 ‘Souares’ of General Electric 
Company roofs are - - - 
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: ‘anville Built-Up Asb 
i t t 
" Johns-Manville Built-Up Asbestos 
is : : P . - 
The General Electric Company is one of |= many other engineers, is that we, our- ae oe 
the world’s greatest engineering organi- selves, are engineers. Pioneer developers 
“ zations. This corporation buys equipment of ASBESTOS, we have exhaustively se 
and materials after analysis and test. Pre- studied, tested and worked with this re- 
| cise standards and rigid specifications  markable mineral for 50 years. 
must be met. Nor does the exacting Johns-Manville Built-up Asbestos Roofs 
: scrutiny end with purchase. Performance are the result of experience in the manufacture 
is studied with equal care. of roofing felts, in the application of built-up 
i roofs, and an observation of their performance 
The 15,034 squares (1,503,400 square — extending over nearly half a century. It is be- 
feet) of Johns-Manville Built-up Asbestos cause of this very long experience that the 
Roofs on the General Electric Company's Johns-Manville copneieines “7 pra to offer a" , 
works at Erie, Pennsylvania, seem tousa fr.) wrpee hr See eeodoieicel ‘bent that Johns-Manville 
stronger endorsement, a better proof of Sil noe give trouble at any point, a roof that Authorized Roofers 
the worth of our roofs than anything you can apply and forget. ; a Johae-Minsiiie Anther- 
which we might say. Chosen after cold If you have any connection with the building ized Roofers are trained 
consideration of various roofings, Johns- = ding hott foe See eso in the proper application 
i i . ’ 2, ’ gare > of our Duilt-u sbesto 
Manville Built-up Asbestos Roofs have any structure of large roof area, we suggest that Roofs. You a rely 4 
‘ met the test of severe use. They have you write to us about the roofing. You incur our Authorized Roofers. 
el been specified for building after building no obligation. We think we may be helpful. to do their work well, to 
as the works have grown. Johns- Manville fireproof Asbestos Shingles ——- fair prices, and to 
n- ' 5 are used on the roofs of more than 200 houses render businesslike and. 
ae The result of 50 years experzence in Lawrence Park, a residential development satisfactory service. 
, oe , for General Electric employees at Erie, Pa. 
in Che reason that our Built-up Roofs have — These shingles provide a good looking, ever- 
re met the tests of General Electric and _ lasting roof, ideal for any home. 
h- ‘ 
a e FILL IN, TEAR OUT, MAIL 
or JOHNS-MANVILLE CORP., Dept. B.U.-22 
ea New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco 
50 For Canada: Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Lrd., 
up sro Mail shi pon to branch ) 
. ati this coupon to branch nearest you 
de ASBE STOS MINERS AND MANUFACTURERS Without obligation on my part, please send me 
~~ information cameras (ooneern Built-up 
Asbestos Products to Serve Every Industry pacer am me Seb Li pene 
Johns-Manville insulations conserve heat foundries, mills, mines and railways the I ee eA fee es a 
ur and prevent power and fuel wastes. Scores world over. For over 50 years we have NG 5's dis'a« bik Ke 3a Sa On 6s Dee - 
of other Johns-Manvilleitems madewholly used asbestos to guard human life and City : : 
1g or in part of asbestos, are in daily use by property, to conserve power, to improve a ee ae 
thousands of power houses, factories, living conditions. PEP EER TTL TE eee 
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Your European Itinerary 
should include 


ENGLAND 
& 
SCOTLAND 


Where your own language iS spoken 


e . 
Besides this, these countries teem with historic and 


romantic places of interest, such as Ely, Cam- 


bridge, Norwich, Boston, York and Edinburgh 


Roman Remains, Seaside Resorts, Inland Spas, 
_ Golf Centres, Dales, Moors, Scotland’s Moun- 
tains, Lochs and Enchanting Scenery 


Your tour can be made more enjoyable by a 


trin in the FLYING SCOTSMAN 


if you travel by 


L.N.E.R. 


Plan well in advance by sending now for FREE LITERATURE 
—Write to:— 


H.J. KETCHAM, General Agent, London & North 
Eastern Railway, 311 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





LONDON & 
NORTH EASTERN 
RAILWAY | 
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over skid roads consisting of pieces 
of timber laid crosswise, like rail- 
road ties, at intervals of six or 
eight feet. The motive power was 
supplied by teams of oxen, “bull 
teams,” ten or twelve oxen to the 
team. Down on the water the 
logs were assembled into raits, 
and the rafts were floated down 
the river or sound to market, the 
nearest mill. 


As the supply of waterfront tim- 


|ber began~to wane, back in the 


90’s, loggers and mill men alike 
saw that somehow they must 
reach the back timber. From 
necessity was born the logging 
railroad. Nobody could afford to 
build a railroad, however, to reach 
a quarter section of timber, or 
even a section. With the railroad 
began the era of consolidation of 


holdings, and while the frontier ~ 


was receding farther and farther, 
the railroads were following it. 
Meanwhile logging methods 
were changing. The horse team 
supplanted the bull team, and the 
steam donkey supplanted both. 
The steam donkey was introduced 
in the early 90’s, and for a time it 
shared the stage with the bull 
team and horse team, the engine 
for ground yarding the logs— 
hauling them over the ground to 
the skid road by cable—the oxen 


or horses hauling them out over 
the Skids. 


Logging Yesterday and To-day 


Before long the steam donkey 
was performing both jobs, the skid 
road having been, largely’ sup- 
planted by a fore and aft skidway 
consisting of barked logs laid end 
to end in the form of a trough or 


chute. The logs were hauled out: 


in trains of five or six, coupled to- 
gether, a distance of a mile and a 
half or two miles. Dragging along 
behind the train of logs, like the 
caboose on a freight train, was a 
little boat called a pig in which 
rode the conductor who set things 
right if a line became fouled or the 
train threatened to jump the track. 
By the middle 90’s the steam 
donkey was in_ general use 
throughout the Pacific Northwest. 
Then came the “high lead,” the ex- 
pedient of trimming a tree, fas- 
tening a block up near the top and 
leading a line from the engine 
through the block and out to the 
log to be yarded. When thus 
rigged to a tree the line is exert- 
ing an upward pull, and as the line 
is hauled in, the favorable angle 
of inclination steadily increases. 
Possibly the difference in log- 
ging conditions in different sec- 
tions is nowhere better illustrat- 
ed than by the way the Northwest 
logger sometimes supplies himself 
with the chief implement of te 
high-lead method, the spar tree, 
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Fountain Pen Desk Set with Bakelite Molded Stand. This Desk Set is madé by Eagle Pencil Co., New York, N. Y. 





Bakelite Molded proved better and cheaper 


for producing this desk set 


LASS, marble, metal and celluloid, 
as well as Bakelite Molded, were 
considered when producing the stand of 
this desk set was first under considera- 
tion. Bakelite Molded was finally decided 
upon because it was best adapted for the 
purpose and most economical. If made of 
some of the other materials the stand 
would have cost three times as much, 


The three parts of the stand—the base, 
the neck and the plunger inside of neck— 
are all of Bakelite Molded. Two of the 
bases are completely formed in one opera- 
tion, and seven of the necks in another. 
The parts acquire a high lustre in the 
mold, and require no subsequent buffing 
or polishing. Additional advantages were 


the strength of Bakelite Molded and the 
fact that it is non-hygroscopic and non- 
warping. 


Bakelite cooperation is available 
for any manufacturer 


Bakelite Engineers, located in important 
industrial centers throughout the country, 
are equipped to render prompt and help- 
ful cooperation to present and prospective 
users of Bakelite Materials. The Bakelite 
Corporation places at their service the 
facilities of its extensive laboratories, and 
its unequalled experience in the practical 
application of phenol resin products to 
industrial needs. Write for Booklet No. 
43 “Bakelite Molded.” 


BAKELITE CORPORATION 


247 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


BAKELITE CORPORATION OF CANADA, LTD., 
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Chicago Office, 635 West 22nd Street 
163 Dufferin Street, Toronto, Ont. . 
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Hamessmg a 
Hurricane/ 


.--to ventilate the world’s 
longest vehicular tunnels 





i be unleash a hurricane—tame its fury—then 
put it to work. This was the task which con- 
fronted engineers in ventilating the Holland Vehi- 
cular Tunnels that link New York and New Jersey 
. . . recently completed after seven years’ labor 
at a cost of $48,000,000. 


Giant fans which would handle 1400 tons of air 
per minute had to be designed: and built. Unpre- 
cedented problems were involved. Only engineer- 
ing skill of a high order could solve them. Only 
exceptional manufacturing resources could build 
the fans .. . And again the name Sturtevant is 
linked with a great achievement. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at Berkeley, Cal. Camden, N. J. Framingham, Mass. 
Galt, Ontario Sturtevant, Wisc. 


Hyde Park, Mass. 
Offices in Principal Cities 





HEATING-VENTILATING AND: 
POWER PLANT EQUIPMENT 
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which, for logging large firs, must 
itself be large, standing 180 to 20 
feet high and measuring six or 
seven feet through at the base and 
twenty-four to thirty inches at the 
top. 

Finding no such tree at the pre- 
cise stop where he wants one, the 
woods boss selects the nearest 
suitable tree and moves it, stand- 
ing erect, to where he wants it. 
It is guyed on all sides to hold it 
erect. A gigantic spar tree thus 
moved was pointed out to a visit- 
ing lumberman from Michigan. 

“You mean to tell me,” he asked 
his guide, the woods boss, “that 
that tree didn’t grow there, but 


.| was moved there?” 


“Yes,” replied his guide, pointing 
to a stump fifty feet away; 
“there’s the stump it came off of.” 

“I'd have bet my life,” said the 
man from Michigan, “that the 
thing wasn’t possible.” 

Effective as the high lead was, it 
had its limitations. A yarding en- 
gine working from a high lead 


| will yard an area within a radius 


of 800 or 900 feet, but beyond 500 
feet the method isn’t considered 
profitable; beyond that distance 
the upward pull is negligible. Log- 
gers perceived that to overcome 
the handicap they had only to rig 
a second spar tree and stretch be- 
tween the two trees an overhead 
line, or sky line. Thus the radius 
of the yarding area is increased 
from 500 or 600 feet to 1,800 or 2,- 
000 feet or more. 

The most powerful skidders yard 
and load 150,000 to 200,000 feet of 
logs a day, yarding as high as 
10,000 feet at a single “turn,” con- 
sisting either of a single large log 
or of a cluster of two or three 
small logs. 


Advantages of Electricity 


Logging by electricity is.said to 
have originated near Marshfield, 
Oregon, in 1911. A year or two 
later it was tried near Potlatch, 
Idaho. These early experiments 
were not conspicuously successful, 
due to the fact that the current 
was supplied by the steam plants 
at the mills, and the generating 
capacity was unequal to peak 
loads. The next to try electricity 
was the Snoqualmie Falls Lum- 
ber Company, operating near Sno- 
qualmie Falls, Washington. Here 


the results were highly satisfac- 


tory, partly because of the great 
size of the company’s own powé! 
plant, partly because the company 
is able to tie in with central sta- 
tion lines and buy power for pea! 
loads. The first electric machine 
at this operation was installed ir 
1917; four years later, in 1921, the 
company had discarded its steam 
equipment and was operating 2! 
five of its skidders and high-lead 
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INVESTMENT 





* COUNSEL + 





a profession that 1s helping many thousands of 
investors to build substantial eStates'. . . safely. 





The growth of investment counsel 
has been rapid. It is now enlarging 
at an even faster rate as more and 
more new companies spring up. 
We are finding today as never be- 
fore widespread appreciation of 
the fact that a conservative group 
of investment specialists is able to 
render individual investors a 
highly worthwhile and profitable 
service. 


However, all companies engaged 
in this work are not alike, and it 
is important to determine which 
can function best for you; can pro- 
tect your capital and increase your 
income by a personal and intelli- 
gent co-operation. Ask these four 
questions, and the answers will 
enable you to make a sound de- 
cision: 

(1) What has the Service done for 
others? 


(2) Does the record extend over a long 
enough period to be conclusive? 


(3) Is the organization large enough, 
oldenough inexperience, trainedenough, 
to permit full attention to your prob- 
lems and intelligent decisions on them? 


(4) Is the purpose speculative—holding 
out the promise of “‘quick turns’’? 


Briefly, Brookmzre’s would answer 
these questions as follows: 





(2) Brookmire clients have profited 
steadily—year after year. Unbalanced 
lists, weak stocks, over-extended posi- 
‘tions have been corrected and turned 
into safe, productive investment ac- 
counts. (A detailed list of recommenda- 
tions has been compiled. It will show 
exactly what results have been secured 
by clients. We will send it on request.) 


How long a record? 


(2) The Brookmire record extends over 
nearly a quarter century, with a grow- 
ing number of clients . . . larger now 
than at any time past. There is but one 
reason for this. More and more men are 
finding that it pays to follow Brookmire 
advice. 
How complete a staff? 
(3) The organization numbers 102 peo- 
ple, covering every phase of investment, 
from research into agricultural condi- 
tions, commodity prices, basic indus- 
tries, money rates and foreign trade, to 
specialists on technical conditions and 
analysts of individual stocks and bonds. 
A smaller staff must necessarily be more 
superficial, and superficial investment 
recommendations cannot be consistently 
correct. 
What purpose? 

(4) The Brookmire purpose is distinctly 
not one of striving for quick profits; it 
is to secure for every client a high de- 
gree of safety plus steady appreciation at 
a better-than-average rate. 


That Brookmire Service meets the needs 
of a substantial class of investors is indi- 
cated by the steady increase in the num- 
ber of Bulletin Service clients, and by 
the even greater increase in the number 
of men with capital amounts of $20,000, 
$50,000, $100,000 and more, who are 
employing our special plan of individ- 
ual supervisory service. 


The special plan 

The supervisory plan was originally cre- 
ated because it became apparent that the 
increased complexities of large invest- 
ment accounts could be handled best by 
a highly individualized service. Its suc- 
cess is indicated by the fact that a sur- 
prising percentage of men who start- 
with us on that basis tell us they are 
doing so because of the endorsement and 
approval given it by their business asso- 
ciates who have worked with our super- 
visory units and recommend it. 


We will be glad to forward for your in- 
spection the facts about whichever pto- 
gram suits your needs, the Bulletin Ser- 
vice or Supervisory Plan depending on 
the amount of your capital. The coupon 
is for your convenience. We would ap- 
preciate your filling out the last line, 
and will consider it entirely confidential. 








BROOKMIRE ECONOMICSERVICE, INC. 
$70 Seventh Avenue, New York 





Please send me 

description of your Bulletin Service [ ] 

description of your Supervisory Plan { ] 
(Check the one which interests you) 

Also include report of your recom- 





BROOKMIRE 





mendations during the past year and a 
half, so that I can see what results from 
following Brookmire advice. 





S-M2 


Name 








Investment Counsellors for nearly a quarter century 


Address 








My investment funds total 
acs 





* 


This is not essential if you prefer not to give it. 
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cA Delightful Country 
for Work or Play 


OW WELL do you know the great Pacific Coast Empire? 

What do you know of its present and future possibilities, 

of its activities, its natural loveliness and varied charm? 
Along the Pacific Ocean, stretching from Canada to Mexico, is a 
country rich in resources of every kind, a delightful country in 
which to work and play. Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane, Portland, San 
Francisco, Oakland, Berkeley, Alameda, Los Angeles, and San 
Diego — the larger cities of the Pacific Coast Empire — all have 
much to offer you. 


Plan now your western trip. Spending but little more in time and 
money enables you to see it all, rather than only a portion of this 
marvelous empire on the western edge of these United States. 


Here is a land of pleasure, peace and plenty—a land lavishly en- 
dowed by Nature and being wonderfully developed by man. 


The people of the Pacific Coast invite you to share in their pros- 


perity, to join with them in the still greater achievements of the 
future. To know this land of the West is to love it—to desire 


above all else to be a part of it. For more detailed information 
write the 


‘Pacific Coast Empire Department. 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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units by means of electric power, 

Meanwhile three California com. 
panies had joined the ranks, one 
in the red wood district, and two 
in the sugar pine district. 

Electricity’s biggest triumph in 
the logging field was yet to come. 
In 1922 the Long-Bell Lumber 
Company migrated to the Pacific 
Northwest and bought a 90,000- 
acre tract of fir in southwestern 
Washington. At the junction of 
the Columbia River and the Cow- 
litz the company laid out and built 
a city to be the scene of its. lumber 
manufacturing. It built one saw- 
mill having a capacity of 250,000,- 
000 feet of lumber a year, then 
began work on another of the 
same capacity. It built a thirty- 
mile railroad to its timber back in 
the mountains, and at the end of 
the railroad it built what is prob- 
ably the world’s largest logging 
camp, a permanent town of two 
or three thousand population. 

For two years the company did 
nothing but prepare. Then, in the 
Summer of 1924, it turned its at- 
tention to logging. On its rail- 
road tracks it installed ten loco- 
motives and 235 logging cars; in 
the woods it installed two skidders, 
two single yarders and six com- 
bination yarders and loaders. Ten 
logging machines went to work 
at the same time, all operated by 
electricity. 

Those ten machines are now 
yarding and loading 110 to 130 car- 
loads of logs a day, averaging10,- 
000 feet to the car. 

Among the advantages attrib- 
uted to electricity are greater 
overload capacity; lower labor 
costs, due to the smaller crew re- 
quired, and reduction of the fire 
hazard, due to the elimination of 
sparks. 

An official of the Long-Bell Com- 
pany said: “We soon found that 
any good steam donkey’ engineer 
can operate an electric donkey. 
There’s little difference between 
pushing a lever on one machine 
and a lever on the other, and 
and that’s about all the manual 
operation amounts to. As for 
keeping the motors in repair, that’s 
a job for the shop electricians.” 

Through all the years two oper- 
ations in connection with logging 
have remained unchanged in their 
primitive dependance on human 
brawn; the trees are still felled 
and bucked -with ax and saw in 
the hands of woodsmen—usually 
husky Swedes and Finns. _ 

In all other respects logging has 
become strictly a matter of en- 
gineering—a specialized form 0! 
mechanical engineering, which 
gets the logs to the railroad track, 
and railroad engineering, whicl: 
gets them down the track to the 
mill. 
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The Investment Trust from 
the Inside 


(Continued from page 26) 


investment ' trtist securities ~ stood 
firmer in face of storm than did 
government bonds. 

The tremendous and growing in- 
terest of the American investor in the 
investment trust idea during the past 
six years and particularly during the 
past two years, constitutes the great- 
est danger in this field. 

Public demand for trust securities 
has led to the creation of over 150 
trusts with new ones being organized 
almost daily. A score of basic types 
are represented tanging from the 
fixed or rigid type of trust at one ex- 
treme to the most flexible at the other. 
Nor are any two of them alike when 
you begin to compare the indentures 
under which they operate. 

Success, here as elsewhere, depends 
upon the soundness of the plan and 
the integrity and ability of the man- 
agement. One should be satisfied on 
these points before investing in any 
investment trust. 


Welcome Legislation 


The proposed legislation to bring 
trusts under the supervision of the 
state banking commissions should be 
welcomed by all sound trusts. Such 
action should protect both legitimate 
trusts and investors from the oper- 
ations of swindlers. 

The investment trust idea is fun- 
damentally sound and is here to stay. 
Its weaknesses will be corrected and 
it will eventually take its place as a 
dominant factor in our investment 
world. It may represent the ultimate 
development for the entire invest- 
ment banking field—a plan by which 
the banker does not merely sell speci- 
fic. securities to the individual in- 
vestor, but by which he invests and 
reinvests for his clientele, affording 
to all the advantages of wide diversi- 
fication and the extra return possible 
when all the facts are constantly 
available as a basis for comparison 
and judgment. 





Transportation 


N. RODENBAUGH, vice- 

e, president of the Florida East 
Coast Railway..Company, in discuss- 
ing the business man’s relationship to 
transportation said: “This matter, 
in itself, almost answers its own im- 
plied question. If transportation, in 
its various forms, were not available, 
there would be no business man of 
the type which we have known. The 
usiness man, the individual, who 
thrives upon trade and barter, and its 
dependent activities, could not exist 
if it were not for. transportation. 
There is no field in which the busi- 
ness man operates in which he is not 
dependent ‘upon transportation for 





1S success.” 
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~eall in the 
Partition , 
Specialist 






‘ta 
RELIMIN « f 
PLANARY 


INCE the subdivision of floor 

space ranks in importance 
with building design, it will profit 
you to call in a Hauserman Par- 
tition Specialist when plans are in 
the preliminary stage— 
—gaining thereby the most prac- 
ticaland efficient division of space, 
likewise the most economical; a 
style of partitions best adapted to 
the purpose (many styles and 
colors in the Hauserman line); 
competent erection by trained 
men with service on changes and 


‘Planning Service additions whenever needed. 


° Just phone or write—no obligation 
Manufacturing THE E. F. HAUSERMAN CO. 
artition Specialists 
Installing 6827 Grant Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sales, Engineering and Erection Service at Branches 
in Thirteen Principal Cities 


HAUSERMAN 


MOVABLE STEEL PARTITIONS 
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lf you've been in Portland you'll want one of these Pictures! 
A beautiful color print of Portland with towering, snow-ca; 
(11,225 feet) sent with our compliments, on request. (20 x 15 inches ). 


Mount Hood 


in the heart of the 
fastest growing section 


of 


placein which you live.... No 

matter if you have interests 
in Oregon or Timbuktu, Ohio or 
Port o’ Spain....so closely do na- 
tions, states, cities, link hands one 
with another, that you may live 
wherever life is best. 


é i ODAY YOU CHOOSE the 


Portland is so closely in touch 
with international commerce that 
it is America’s 14th Port in foreign 
tonnage, buteven more outstand- 
ingly itis a city of homes....famous 
for its magnificent residences and 
the beautiful home sites Nature has 
lavished upon the city. 


ree Portland’s lawns are green 
in August—and in Jan- 
uary; Portland winters 
bring snap and vigor, 
but no discomfort; 
Portland’s picture is 
set against a backdrop 
of towering snow 
peaks, at thejuncture of 





merica 


two great rivers in the heart of 
the Northwest. “Here,” says Dr. 
J. Russell Smith, the eminent econ- 
omist, “human achievement is 
destined to reach its peak!” 


Enterprisers choose Portland 
as a most delightful place to live. 
They find it also a convenient, 
practical place from which to 
direct Northwest, Pacific Coast, 
National or International opera- 
tions. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK of 
Portland and its affiliated institu- 
tion, Security Savings and Trust 
Company, are proud of 
their record of “Con- 
structive Leadership” in 
the development of 
great industries...andof 
homes....in Portland 
andtheNorthwest. Cor- 
r respondence invited. 


The FI RST 


NATIONAL BANK 


of PORTLAND OREGON 
Security Savings anc and Trust} Company 


t'LIiATED 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK as OF THE ROCKIES....ESTABLISHED 1865 
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How Business 
Checks Costs 


By H. E. Van Norman 


President, American Dry Milk Institute 


IG business pays dividends by 
keeping its costs below price and 
fighting for volume of sales. 

There is a growing movement to 
secure cost figures cooperatively. 

American business excels in its 
skill and mechanical devices for ac- 
curate cost accounting, which has 
enabled it to reduce cost and thus 
meet the other fellow’s price. Not 
only Ford, General Motors, U. §, 
Steel; the railroads, the centralizer 
creameries, go to the limit in the use 
of adding machines, bookkeeping ma- 
chines, to aid in cost accounting, but 
over 110 industries maintain national 
trade associations which have worked 
out uniform systems for keeping 
their books of costs, so that without 
revealing to each other their business 
secrets they can make comparisons of 
expense details and learn from each 
other how to further reduce costs. 
Among such associations are the tent 
and awning makers, the brick makers, 
the international milk dealers, the na- 
tional ice crear manufacturers, and 
scores of others. 

Accurate comparative cost account- 
ing is needed in all co-operative en- 
terprises. 

Not only do. we need volume of 
business, but in order to reduce cost, 
we must have accurate figures and 
comparisons to find which are the 
most efficient methods. 

There is large opportunity for that 
portion of the farming industry 
which has courage, initiative, and 
energy, to observe how city industries 
have become prosperous through 
group effort, efficient leadership, and 
cost accounting and adapt to the dif- 
ferent conditions of agriculture such 
principles as may add to its pros- 
perity. 

I emphasize greater group effort, 
not only in marketing, but in produc- 
tion and cost accouuting. I empha- 
size in this group effort the impor- 
tance of selecting for the leader the 
superior individual—the man who has 
proved he is above the average. 

I emphasize the importance that 
volume of business pays. 

Show the farmer, show yourselves, 
by accurate modern cost accounting 
methods what each business entet- 
prise on the farm costs and pays. 
The modern farmer will not have to 
be told what to do with those enter- 
prises which do not show a profit. 





The Editor: 

Forbes gets steadily better. | 
think the February 1 issue is 4 
masterpiece, particularly the Open 
Letter to the President. 


F. A. WILSON-LAWRENSON, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 
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ASTER! .... More speed!.... It is 
the demand of business. And trans- 
portation, vital agent of business, gears up 


in response. 


Graham Brothers Trucks and Commercial 


Cars provide business 
with the desired speed 
—and more. They link 
up inseparably with 
speed two other factors 
necessary to give speed 
itsmaximumcommercial 


Sold and Serviced by 
Dodge Brothers 
Dealers Everywhere 





= ¢ : : 
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value—safety and economy. Their power— 
source of speed—is furnished by Dodge 
Brothers dependable engines, 4 and 6 cylinder. 
And each type of truck is so designed and 
built that the abundant power is converted 
into smooth, usable speed —the speed that 








2-TON - - - + $1595 
6-cylinder engine, 4-speed 
transmission, 4-wheel 
brakes (Lockheed Hy- 
draulic). 

1%-TON - -' + - $1245 
4cylinder engine, 4-speed 
transmission, 4-wheel 
brakes (Lockheed Hy- 
draulic). 


1-TON(G-BOY) - $895 


%-TON 
COMMERCIAL - $670 


ChassisPrices f. o.b. Detroit 





¥,-TON PANEL 
DELIVERY CAR $770 
(Complete with body 
f. o. b. Detroit) 








means moretrips per day, 
more money earned.Care- 
ful, exacting men from 


_ all walks of business are 


buying 60,000 Graham 
Brothers Trucks and 
Commercial Cars a year. 


GRAHAM BROTHER 
TRUCKS 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


Built by 
Truck Division of 
Dodge Brothers, Inc. 


forbes 


cA Life Saver for Busy Business ©Nen. 





This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by 
short, concise analyses, on later pages of each issue, by well-known authoritative 
specialists in the more important financial and commodity divisions 


HE ‘progress of industry and busi- 

l ness continues slow but it also con- 

tinues to be progress. Business ap- 
pears to have been gradually improving 
ever since about the first of the year and 
the spring prospects of further advance in- 
dicate a real and material era of manu- 
facturing activity for the first quarter of 
1928, at least. 

The mail order houses are reporting good 
current business and are extremely optim- 
istic over the future as a result of in- 
creased agricultural buying power, espe- 
cially in the Northwest. Likewise, the 
chain store systems are continu- 
ing their gains and reports for 


}* DUSTRY appears not to be much 
affected by the advances in the dis- 
count rates of practically all of the Federal 
Reserve banks which have taken place. 


Trend of Prices Downward 


Commodity prices are still in a some- 
what irregular movement but the trend 
has been toward generally lower levels 
during most of the past month. 

Bank clearings continué to run ahead of 
1927, with the chief gains in New York 
City, due largely,.no doubt, to speculative 
activity. 


month, as is usual, but also from the cor- 
responding months of previous years. 
Final net operating income for the 
month of December is reported at only 
$55,476,000, a drop of more than usual pro- 
portions from the profits of $86,424,300 re- 
ported in November of last year, and show- 
ing a rather startling reaction from the 


$80,893,000 reported in December of 
1926: 


Rail Profits Low 


tried latest report is the ninth 





consecutive statement which 





thus far in the new year show 
volume of sales at approximately 
10 per cent. above the same period 
of last year. 


Steel Operations 


HE steel industry is, as usual, 

leading the gains in general 
state of activity. With prices 
higher than around the beginning 
of the year and still showing a 
firm to strong trend advance 
orders and inquiries are coming 
in at a high rate. 

Ingot production for January 
was nearly 4,000,000 tons, or near 
the highest reported in just about 
a full year. February, being a 
short month, will probably show 
a decline, but the daily average 
output is likely to be close to the 
figure for the previous month or 
even above it. 

The motor industry continues 
to operate on comparatively high 
schedules with superhuman efforts 
on the part of sales forces to 
move the cars. In this case it 
appears that efforts are being di- 








Higher Education in the Air 
Residential Building Leads......... 
Canada to Refund War.Loans 
Rail Net Lowest in Six Years...... 
U.S. and a Four-Power Entente.... 61 
Boulder Dam Bill Progresses....... 
Florida Bank Failures.............. 
Rubber Drops on Free Malay Export 


Highlights of the News 


Page 
Motor Production High............ 50 
Bank Rates in General Advance.... 51 
Tax Reduction Grows Dim 
New Treaty with France........... 


Soviet Bonds Find Bank Doors 


Gaeer-oy U.S... .. 00... revere 
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shows monthly profits of the 
Class I roads below the corres- 
ponding month of the previous 
year, and the latest figures like- 
wise show the largest per cent. 
decline of any since the reaction 


61 in carrier earnings began just 
about a year ago. The earnings 
fer December of last year show 
a decline of 32 per cent. from 

51 the same month of 1926. 

56 Furthermore, the profits just 
reported have set up the record 
low of any month in 1927, being 

58 slightly under the figures for 

50 January, and are the smallest 


Class I railroad earnings to be 
reported in December since 1921, 


61 when that month showed net of 
52 less than $50,000,000. 
Gross income for. the final 


month of last year amounted to 


, 60 $467,559,000, a smaller drop from 
Vienna vs. Geneva as League Seat.. 61 


Canadian Mineral Development..... 
King George Opens Parliament..... 
Russia Sends News of Herself...... 


the previous year than the one 


58 shown by net earnings, but still 

comparing with gross income of 
61 $527,740,000 in December of 1926. 
62 Weekly reports of revenue 





freight car loadings for the lead- 











rected toward keeping consump- 
tion up with production instead of 
keeping production up with consumption. 
Such a situation is not healthy for the 
long term, but sales are reported at high 
figures and another strong period of new 
demand will. probably develop by the spring 
months to take up some of the slack. 
Building operations continue high with 
January contracts reported for New York 
City alone at nearly $87,000,000, or the 
second highest figure ever reported for 
that month. Residential buildings are still 
accounting for the lion’s share of the new 
projects. Contemplated building figures 
show a gain of nearly 90 per cent. over 
January of last year. 
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Net Operating Income the Lowest for 
Month Since 1921. Car-Loadings 
Still Under Last Year 


> had been prophesied by car loadings 
and by preliminary reports of the in- 
dividual roads, net operating railway in- 
come for all Class I carriers in the final 
month of last year showed a drastic 
further decline, not only from the previous 


ing domestic railroad systems 
have pursued their usual upward 
trend since the beginning of the 
year, but the gains have been slower than 
normal and the figures are still hovering 
around 925,000 cars a week and consider- 
ably below the corresponding period of last 
year. 


yaw latest weekly reports show total 
loadings at an increase of nearly 20,000 
cars from the preceding week in 1928, but 
the totals are still 41,000 cars below the 
1927 figures and about 20,000 cars under 
the same week in 1926. Current weekly 
reports are generally running the lowest 
for corresponding periods since 1925. 
All of the geographical divisions con- 
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tinue to report total loadings at a decline 
from the preceding year, with the excep- 
tion of the Northwestern and Southwestern 
sections. 

The general trend of car loadings will 
continue upward, from a seasonal stand- 
point, through March, but such reports 
will have to compare with exceptionally 
high loadings in that period of last year, 
in anticipation of the coal strike, so that 
comparisons are not likely to be favorable 
until after the close of March. 

The new plan for the Loree merger of 
Southwestern roads, taking in Kansas City 
Southern, M-K-T, and Cotton Belt, is re- 
ported in final shape and shortly to be laid 
before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion once more for judgment. 

















Genneal Advance in Bank Rates Brings 


Firmer Credit Conditions. Brokers’ 
Loans at New Record High 


y INCE almost the turn of the year it 
has repeatedly been observed in this 
section that the credit situation was under- 
going a firming-up of moderate proportions 
but until now it has been impossible to 


point to actual and official increases in in- 
terest rates. 

Within: the past month, however, the 
actual rates on most of the credit mediums 
have truly advanced. The gains have been 
moderate and are not nearly so important 
from a standpoint of the present height as 
for their significance in marking the first 
definite advance in many months and quite 
probably a change in the attitude of the 
Federal Reserve authorities from a policy 
of easy money to one of slightly higher 
rates. 


2 Wks Year 

Ruling Ago Ago 

et GORE .60cssdisvsenae 44% 4 4% 

GO-O0 GAy, TMP is 0.0.0.0.0:0-8:0:0:00 4y% 4% 4% 

Commercial paper .......... a 4 4% 
New York rediscount........ 4 3% «64 


T= past month has witnessed an ad- 
vance in practically all of the American 
district bank rates from 3% to 4 per cent. 
The movement started with Chicago early 
in the month, was followed by the smaller 
centers and about a week later by the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank which 
set up the new 4 per cent. figure to dis- 
place the 3% per cent. rate which had been 
in effect since August of last year. At 
that time it was lowered from 4 per cent., 
so the new rate is merely back at a level 
equal to that of a year ago. 

The only district banks of the Federal 


51 


Reserve system which have not raised their 
rate to 4 per cent., at this writing, are the 
banks of Philadelphia, Denver, Atlanta and 
St. Louis, and it is anticipated that they 
also will step into line within the next 
week or so. 


Brokers’ Loans High 


FTER some hesitation the Federal Re- 
serve figures on brokers’ loans have 
again embarked on another upward 
movement which has carried them into new 
high record ground for all time. With 
two weekly gains of $13,000,000 and nearly 
$20,000,000 each, these fiures have recently 
jumped to a grand total of $3,835,000,000, 
a new high, an increase of well over a 
billion dollars above the same week in the 
previous year, and comparing with a total 
of only $2,408,000,000 as of the middle 
of May two years ago. 


HE State Department has taken a 

hand in the informal arrangements 
which the Soviet Union had established for 
paying its interest charges on new bonds 
in this country. Upon suggestion from 
the Government, the paying banks have 
agreed not to act as agents for the Soviet 
and have thus discouraged American in- 
vestors from purchasing the new bonds. 
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“good” in the above map, it is actually 
good now and not merely good by 
comparison with a month or year ago. 

The factors considered are: Agri- 
culture, industry, employment, trade, 
money, and credit conditions. 


Forbes Map of Business Conditions 
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Start Now 


to prepare 
and assemble 
your exhibit 


Have you an 


eye on the 
Forbes 


Public Service 
Cup? 


Your eye alone won’t 
win it. 

To win, your exhibit 
must receive the vote 
of the judges as being 
the outstanding 
achievement in public 
relations work accom- 
plished during 1927. 


Massive Silver Cup 
and certificate to the 
winner. 


This annual contest, 
limited to members of 
the National Electric 
Light Association, 
has become one of the 
notable events of the 
year, gaining for the 
winner nationwide 
recognition. 


The Contest is Now Open 


Full particulars of the terms of the 
contest may be had upon request to 


Contest Manager 
FORBES, 120 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Florida has experienced another banking 
and financial flurry in the form of failure 
of a few small banks and runs on a num- 
ber of others, including some large insti- 
tutions in Miami. The closing of the 
small banks appears a minor matter and 
the larger ones are, of course, perfectly 
solvent. The runs were of short duration 
and confidence has apparently been restored 
once more. 

Bank clearings have been moving slowly 
but generally upward in recent weeks, ac- 
cording to seasonal trend, and the totals 
are more than a billion dollars ahead of 
last year. It is signficant, however, that 
New York accounts for practically the 
entire gain, indicating that a large portion 
of the advances may be traced to increased 
operations in the speculative markets. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


1928 1927 

New York .... $9,295,454,000 $7,867,764,000 
BOM. .6cccccce 57,712,000 837,903,000 
Philadelphia .... 602,614,000 591,991,000 
eee ere 773,208,000 876,252,000 
Richmond ...... 308,165,000 326,150,000 
PE 299,854,000 317,918,000 
CERES: <.cic0ci00s 1,460,586,000 1,467,776,000 
eee 326,582,000 313,950,000 
Minneapolis .... 168,853,000 162,845,000 
Kansas City ... 299,816,000 293,905,000 
eee ae 180,453,000 183,443,000 
763,847,000 808,938,000 










$15,237,144,000 $14,048,835,000 
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Irregular Declines Are General. Grain, 
Steel and Cattle Strong. Rubber, 
Cotton and Metals Lower 


HE general trend of commodity 
prices continues to be highly irregular 
and since the first of the year most com- 
modities have swung back and forth in 
a comparatively narrow range without 
making appreciable changes either way. 
However, during the past month the mar- 
ket, while still irregular, has weakened and 
most of the irregular tendencies during 
February have been toward somewhat 
lower levels. 

For the first time in many months all 
of the more important monthly indexes of 
commodity prices show a consistent de- 
cline. Dun’s index has dropped practically 
a full point and Bradstreet’s is fractionally 
lower. 


Month Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 


Dun’s Index ..... 191.884 192.849 185.471 
Bradstreet’s ...... 13.5263 13.5732 12.5153 
Bureau of Labor... 96.8 96.7 97.9 


The Irving Fisher wholesale price index 
of 200 representative commodities, based 
on 1926 average prices as 100, firmed up 
somewhat in the early part of the month 
but has since reacted slightly once more 
and the latest weekly figures are again be- 
low 96, which was the highest thus far in 
1928, reported in the early part of Feb- 
ruary. Despite the reaction from its high 
early in the past month, the present index 
of around 95.7 is still considerably above 
the 1927 average level of 94.1. 


Grain Markets Firm 


ee in the grain market 
have also been irregular, although 
this market has generally been the firmest 
of the past month. Corn has been the 
outstanding strong commodity and is cur- 
rently quoted about 2 cents per bushel 
higher than around the early part of Feb- 
ruary. Wheat, oats and some of the small- 
er grains were also fairly strong around 
the middle of the month but have suf- 
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HOW TO GET THE 
MOST OUT OF 
BUSINESS 


jects covered. 
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Age and Youth in Business 
George F. Baker - - 20, 
Harry Bassett a ae 


Advertising - 


Business Astrologist or 
Astronomer? - - - 


Business Ethics Compared 


Business Man’s Accom- 
plishments - - - - 


Business Napoleons Needed 


Buyers and Salesmen 102, 
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Andrew Carnegie - 144, 
Charting Your Life - 16, 


Classes, Which Is Hap- 
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C. A. Coffin - - 144, 
Competition - - - - 
Conciliation or Battling? 


Credit Managers Now Im- 
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Customers Are Capital - 
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Dictators - - - 38, 
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Disappointments - - - 
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Just off the Press 


HOW TO GET THE MOST 
OUT OF BUSINESS 


By B. C. FORBES 


This book, drawn largely from intimate contact with nationally- 
known men of affairs, offers suggestions on how to get the most 
out of business. 


The “most” what? What you really want to get. 

Money? Yes and No. 

B. C. Forbes knows millionaire and multi-millionaire failures, 
men who have miserably missed out in life, men who have followed 
trails leading to pelf and power but also to disillusionment, unhappi- 
ness, remorse. 

He knows other men of affairs who, while winning equally as 
much money, have won genuine success—friendships, reputation, 
influence, contentment, true joy in living. 


Material success is not true-blue success unless it brings mental 
success. Too often financial success is pursued at the cost of mental 
success. And, tragically, such chasers usually do not have their 
eyes opened until they begin to hear the grave a’calling them. 

An enthusiastic, joyful, vigorous, zestful life is not incom- 
patible with financial success. It makes, rather, for financial 
success if the right signposts are followed. 


This book draws attention to these signposts. 


It doesn’t draw illustrations from the dead past but from the 
living present, from the careers and the home-brewed philosophy 
of men known throughout the world of finance, industry, com- 
merce, from the experiences of men wrestling with the same 
difficulties and problems as beset the reader. 


The pace to-day is so swift, the battle is so strenuous, con- 
centration is so closely focussed, the immediate objective so engross- 
ing that signposts, danger signals, are liable to be overlooked—and 
then the goal reached turns out to be the wrong goal, a goal only 
of disappointment, bitterness, wormwood, gall. 

And it is all so unnecessary! 


The pages of “How to Get the Most Out of Business” may 
induce some of the busy men for whom they are primarily written 
to Stop! Look! Listen! in time to steer their course at least a little 
more effectively along the paths producing the most satisfying 
rewards and leading to that brand of success which yields joy and 
causes its possessor to radiate joy. 


Sent on Seven Days Approval 


We shall gladly allow you to examine “How to Get the Most Out 
of Business” for seven days. Return it, at our expense, within 
seven days after you receive it, or remit $2.50 as payment in full. 
The option rests with you. You will be the sole judge of the 
book’s value to you. 


JUST FILL IN AND MAIL COUPON BELOW 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of B. C. Forbes’ newest book, “How to Get the 
Most Out of Business.” I will either return it to you, at your expense, without 
further obligation to me, within seven days after I receive it, or I will remit 
$2.50 as payment in full. 



































Fresh Ideas 


The Reserve Strength of Leadership 


In business as in sports: “He who sets the pace 
must strain the hardest.” The leader in any line of 
endeavor is the natural target for all competitors. 
Often these competitors are able to shoot the leader- 
targets full of holes because their aim is through the 
sights of progress and their bullets are fresh ideas. 


Fresh ideas always indicate reserve strength in com- 
petitive business. The trouble with many one time 
leaders is that their ideas lose freshness. Business 
methods that brought them to the front become 
their speed limit. They lack the spurt of fresh ideas. 


Conditions change; methods that were successful 
become antiquated or ineffective. Some house in 
the rank and file grasps the new opportunities which 
the leader fails to see and a new leader comes to 
the front. 


Excellence of product and service are fundamental 
but they are not enough. To maintain leadership, 
fresh and practical ideas are needed, and their source 
is exact knowledge— exact knowledge developed 
thru detailed audits, research and up-to-date budget 
and cost systems, thru the modern, the fresh, the 
practical in Business Accounting. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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fered moderate reaction since then and 
close February at quotations somewhat 
below those of a month previous. 

Cotton has probably been the most iin- 
portant commodity during the last month 
and has been under almost steady pressure, 
especially in recent weeks, and prices for 
all of the future options are considerably 
below those current toward the end of 
January, with general declines of about 
$5 per bale. 

The miscellaneous metals are also lower, 
with the largest decline in the tin market, 
which has reacted over 2% cents per pound. 


Steel Prices Firm 


ON the other hand, steel prices have 
been considerably firmer and continue 
the advances begun around the early part 
of 1928. The latest important advance is 
about $2 per ton in the price of wire rod, 
which was not included in the earlier in- 
crease on plates, shapes and bars. 
Rubber trading has been very active 
during the past month and all records for 
volume of trading on the rubber exchange 
thus far in its history have been broken in 
a number of successive days during Feb- 
ruary. European traders were active in 
this market and with Liverpool weak most 
of the changes were toward lower levels. 
Prices close the month at a net loss of 
more than 3 cents per pound from quota- 
tions current around the close of January. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 


2 Wks Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

Wheat, March .... $1. 44 $1.30 $1.35 

Corn, Match ...... 89% 82 

Oats, March ...... $3” .54 -50 

Cotton, Mid. March 17.65 18.30 14.25 

Ne ar ee 7.25 7.25 7.40 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.. .14% 14% 14% 
sumet, Gran. ...000 -057 .058 .062 
Beef, Family ..... 33.00 34.00 22.50 


Iron, 2X, Phila. .. 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh .. 33.00 33.00 35.00 


Lead Rravete sais te acs ante 6.50 6.50 7.40 
ACCOUNTANTS AND AUDITORS Copper | Se Le: 14.12 14.13 12.62 
inc, t ouis. -63 6 J 
SYSTEM SERVICE greiner 52.12 5488 69.00 
moe ag March . .37 -40 38 
NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS Crude Oil, Mid- cont. 1.22 1.22 1.75 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON Gasoline .......... 17 17 21 
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French Flyers Welcomed in America. 
New York Plans for Airport. College 
for Aviation Instruction Proposed 











NCE more America is embarking on 

a program of welcome to returning 
and visiting flyers. After his long good- 
will tour through Central and South 
America, Colonel Lindbergh has returned 
to this country and his welcome adds to 
that accorded to the French flyers, Costes 
and Lebrix, who have taken their own 
time in crossing from Paris to New York. 
The flyers have been on their way from 
France since last Fall by way of the 
Azores and South America. 














INVESTMENT TRUSTS 
General Management Type 


Wide diversification of investments and continual super- 
vision of holdings are among the policies which distin- 


ish investment trusts of the general management type. 
” 8 e Pe Endurance Attempts Fail 


Clarence Chamberlin has interrupted his 
nationwide air» tour to make another at- 
tempt at an endurance record, but the 
third attempt also ended in failure when 
| the large Bellanca monoplane in which the 


Inquiries may be addressed to 
AMERICAN FOUNDERS TRUST 


A MASSACHUSETTS TRUST 


50 Pine Street, New York 

















trial was to be made was found too heavy 
to take the air and the trial ended in a 
minor smash-up. 

Commander Richard E. Byrd, who 1s 
planning an expedition by air to the Ant- 
arctic region for some time in September, 
is making- arrangements to use Miller 




















How Many of Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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A PERFECTLY BALANCED 
BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


OU are really two men—the business man—and also the head of a family. 

) You have two distinct problems; your business or your career and also your 

personal finances. Your business and your personal problems are, naturally, 

interdependent. Your problems, your circumstances, as a business man, however, 
differ from those you face as the head of a family. 


As a business man you deal with facts, figures and developments in keeping 
business machinery speeded up. You are concerned with profits, on a large scale. 
You are concerned with problems in selling, advertising, merchandising, manu- 


facturing, management and financing a PRODUCT OR SERVICE. That takes 
one set of brains, one set of experiences, one side of your abilities. 


Then you are the person! The head of your family. Here you face the 
matter of the PERSONAL, purely and simply. Through your business activities 
you increase your income. As a Personal Matter, you must now deal with that 
income. What shall you do with it! How best invest it? How best utilize it? 
How best solve those tremendous questions of development and financing your 
home life so that some day you may be independent? | 


If you were to depend purely on your own experiences in business and in life, 
you would be constantly struggling with problems that have been solved before. 
The shrewd executive, the wise man, calls on the experiences of other successful 
men. These men thus multiply their own experiences by experiences of others. 


Over 50,000 business men now buy FORBES MAGAZINE—and, doubtless, 
more than 100,000 read it. Forbes Magazine seeks and finds those experiences that - 
will be most helpful to you as a business executive and a man with personal 
problems. It presents news and developments in business. It shows how other 
businesses are conducted. It digs deeply into the careers of successful men and 
presents, for your guidance, the factors that have helped these men to succeed. It 
supplies investment information and suggestions. These 100,000 readers find 
FORBES MAGAZINE a perfectly balanced publication! 


You really should read FORBES MAGAZINE regularly. Just fill in and mail 


coupon below! 
FORBES 


—for busy business men 
B. C. FORBES, Editor 


Published 1st and 15th of each month 
$5.00 per year—($5.50 in Canada, $6.00 Foreign) 


—-—-—--——— Fill in, Tear Off and Mail— — — ——-—— — — 


FORBES, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ae find $5.00 OR I will remit on receipt of your bill. Send me FORBES MAGAZINE for one year— 
issues. 
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A High Degree 
of SAFETY 


INSURANSHARES MANAGEMENT CoMPANY in its an- 
alysis of the stocks of leading Insurance Companies 
which underlie INsuRANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES, 
gives special attention to the factor of financial 
strength. 


The approved companies have enormous surplus and 
reserves carefully and expertly invested. Some idea 
of their financial strength may be gained from the 
fact that the invested capital of the corporations 
whose stock issues underlie INSURANSHARES TRUST 
CERTIFICATES aggregate over EIGHT HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLARS as follows: 


2S eee $261,500,000 , 
Surplus and Reserve. .$558,300,000 (213 % of capital) 
A surplus factor of safety of over 213%! 


The purchaser of INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFI- 
CATEs buys a pro rata interest in a business that has 
shown a continuous record of growth and prosperity 
in bad as well as good times. The expectation of a 
fair and increasing yield, together with gain in the 
capital invested, is based upon what has happened in 
insurance stocks for the past twenty years. 


INSURANSHARES TRuST CERTIFICATES are issued in 
small denominations to bring them within the reach 


of everybody. 





So 


67 Wall Street, New York 








Send for circular explaining the advantages - 
of this sound and profitable investment. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 


:: Tel. Whitehall 9082 


























Bear Market 
Close At Hand? 


The New York Federal Reserve rediscount rate 
has been raised to 4 per cent. Many observers 
now fear a sharp reaction of 20 to 30 points. 
Should investors now dispose of most of their 
holdings and prepare to buy in again at much 
lower prices? Is this the psychological moment 
to accept profits in most securities? 


gy saree 8 Research Bureau has just completed 
a thorou analysis of the present situation. 
New Bulletins just issued reveal the true out- 
look for steels, rails, coppers, oils, leathers, and 
motors. In addition, we have prepared detailed 
analyses of the following stocks: 


American Car & Allied Chemical 


Foundry Gulf States Steel 
Botte’ : Barnet Leather ‘‘A’’ 
Seaboard Preferred 
Missouri Pacific Sun Oil 


If you are interested in any of the above securities, or 
would like to know what the Stock Market is likely to do 
next, write for copies of our current Bulletins. ‘They 
be mailed free upon request, together with a copy 
of an_ interesting booklet, ‘MAKING MONEY IN 
STOCKS.” In addition, we shall be glad to send you 
a a Analysis of an undervalued stock which should 
from 10 to 15 points within a reasonable 

on" of time. 


Investment Research Bureau 
Div. 217, Auburn, New York 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 








oes auaealy 
At Office or Home 


Counteract the deteriorating influences of sed- 
entary business life by exercising a few minutes 
daily with “Gym Junior,” the complete, compact 
gymnasium. Admirably adapted to the business- 
man’s needs. Requires only 714x9 feet floor space 
in basement or unused room. Three people can 
use it simultaneously. 


Grigor 


(Patented in U. S. and Foreign Countries) 


combines a Rowing Machine, Chest Weights, Punching 
Bag, Chinning Bar, Wrist Machine, Massage Roller, 
Parallel Bars, and other standard equipment. Durable 
malleable iron construction. age equipment for Welfare 
Rooms, Clubs, Yachts, Hotels, 


Write for ll 


GYM JUNIOR COMPANY 


542 Gregory Ave. Weehawken, N. J. 
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field, Staten Island, as a base for testing 
his new Fokker three-motor plane in which 
the flight will be made. 

The expedition to the South Pole will 
probably consist of about fifty men, ac- 
cording to Mr. Byrd’s calculation. Most 
of the Summer will be spent in testing 
the air equipment and preparation, and it 
is expected that the party will finally get 
on their way toward the Southern seas 
some time in September. 


Higher Education 

S OMETHING new in the way of high- 

er education is promised in announce- 
ment that Colonel William Mitchell, for- 
mer Assistant Chief of the Army Air 
Service, is heading a movement to raise 
funds for the establishing of a national 
aviation school, to be called the United 
States Aeronautical University. Pre- 
liminary plans call for the erection of the 
new college somewhere near Washington, 
and the raising of approximately $10,000,- 
000 as the initial endowment for the new 
school. 

Meanwhile, plans are going forward, 
perhaps rather slowly, for the establish- 
ment of an airport in the vicinity of New 
York City. Metropolitan officials appear 
finally to have agreed on a tract known 
as the Mill Basin-Barren Island area, 
which is located in Jamaica Bay, as the 
site of New York City’s first commercial 
airport. The New York officials have 
authorized an original expenditure of 
$500,000 for immediate development of the 
ground. 

Although known as Barren Island, the 
tract decided upon is not truly an island 
but is connected with the Jamaica portion 
of Brooklyn. The tract consists of about 
800 acres and it is estimated that a portion 
of the ground can be made ready for 
service within a few months. 


Altitude Limits 

HE Department of War has recently 

announced a new ruling which for- 
bids army pilots of the Air Corps to fly 
their planes at an altitude higher than 
15,000 feet, except by special permission 
or in emergency. It is understood that 
the new ruling applies only to pilots who 
are not flying with the oxygen equipment 
which is especially designed for the higher 
altitude. 

Reports from Baltimore indicate that 
plans are under way for inauguration of a 
giant mail and passenger service and trans- 
portation company to extend from Balti- 
more as the northern terminus to various 
ports in Latin American countries. It is 
understood that Glenn L. Martin, designer 
and manufacturer of the Martin bombing 
plane, is expected to receive the contract 
for the aerial equipment, which is esti- 
mated in the neighborhood of $5,000,000. 














Plans for Refunding Canadian War 
Loan. Huge Steel Merger Expected. 
Mineral Output Advances 


ENERAL business conditions in the 

Dominion are reported on the upgrade 
and industry is pursuing a generally similar 
process of recovery as that noted in the 
United States. Canadian employment 
showed a rather material drop around the 
beginning of the new year and over 6,000 
corporations reported employed persons of 
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ODERN INVESTORS demand a more 
concise, efficient and rapid method of 
receiving information on individual securi- 
ties. ‘To meet this demand, we have intro- 
duced the BABSONCODE ANALYSES 
which automatically become an integral 
part of our regular Financial Service. 


BABSONCODE ANALYSES 
give not only the grade of a 
security, but include market- 
ability, suitability to each 
particular type of investor, 
and investment conditions. 





The security is also carefully 
analyzed to determine its 
position relative to the 
“Three Methods” which 
form our Continuous 
Working Plan for Your 
pee, 5 Se CE 





We should like to ex- 


plain the BABSON- THe Basson STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 
CODE ANALYSES Div. 27—1 Babson Park, Mass. 


in detail. May we? 





Send me, gratis, complete information about the BABSON- 


NEW, CODE ANALYSES. 


A e 
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Property 
and the 


Before a business can be 
intelligently budgeted, all 
predictable elements of 
cost must be known. Fore- 
most among these are 
fixed charges against prop- 
erty. American Appraisal 
Service furnishes the basis 
for computing these. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


ORGANIZATION 





Budget 











is famous the world over for its 
Stock Yards. The largest packing- 
house—as well as many smaller 
ones— uses Edison Service exclu- 
sively—for lighting its acres of 
plants and operating every unit 
of electrical equipment. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 


Commonwealth Edison Company has paid 15 ; 


consecutive divi to its stockholders. Stoc 
listed on the Chicago Stock Exchange. 








for Year Book. | 
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You Come to 
Atlanta 


you will find the South’s Supreme Hotel, 
the Atlanta Biltmore, ‘Where Southern 
Hospitality Flowers.” Located in a 
four-acre park, free from traffic noises, 
immediately accessible to theatrical, 
business and shopping centers. 

: 


A Bowman Biltmore Institution 
Rates from $3.50 


z 
Golf for Biltmore guests. 


Jno. McEntee Bowman, Pres. 


Wm. Candler, Vice-Pres. 
H. B. Judkins, Manager W. C. 


Royer, Asso.-Mgr. 
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only about 826,000, compared with nearly 
890,000 in the month previous, or a decline 
of nearly’7 per cent. The curtailment in 
employment, however, was largely seasonal 
and figures are understood to have made a 
considerable recovery since the first of the 
year. 

It is reported that the Minister of 
Finance will ask the Canadian Parliament 
at an early date for their authority to 
borrow approximately $500,000,000 which 
will be used in redemption in full or in 
part of the Canadian war loan, which will 
mature from now until the close of 1933. 


Mineral Production 


HE rapid advance in the mineral out- 

put of Canada is shown by the final re- 
port for last year, which indicates that 
Canadian output in precious metals and 
other valuable minerals set up new records 
for all time in 1927. Although the actual 
output was much larger in 1927, the value 
of metals mined amounted to a little over 
$112,000,000, which was somewhat lower 
than the previous year, due to the lower 
prevailing prices for such important min- 
erals as copper, lead, zinc and silver. 














Rains Help Winter Wheat and Prices 


React. World Crop Is _ Larger. 
Corn Prices Hold Strong 


HE Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates world wheat production for 
1927, exclusive of production in Russia and 
China, at 3,549,000,000 bushels. This figure 
is based on actual production reports for 








What About the 
Copper Stocks? 


OPPER issues have en- 

joyed a material advance 
during the past three months 
and many of them have 
reached new high levels for a 
number of years. 

The “copper bull market” 
has materialized under the 
apparent stimulus of advanc- 
ing copper prices but current 
levels are only about a cent 
above the average for last 
year. 

What is behind the upward 
move in the coppers? Is it a 
genuine advance based on 
legitimate improvement in 
prospects or is it more the re- 
sult of baseless hopes and 
manipulation? 

On page 74 of this issue 
Edward L. Barnes discusses 
at length the present and 
future situation in copper and 
analizes a list of the more im- 
portant stocks. 

Turn to his article and find 
out what to do in the present 
situation. 
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forty countries and shows a gain of about 
47 per cent. over the 1926 output of the 
same countries which produced about 97 
per cent. of the estimated world crop. 

The report also places stocks of old 
wheat as of July Ist, 1927, at about 350,- 
900,000 bushels, or an increase of about 
58,000,000 bushels over the world wheat 
stock at the same date in the previous 
year. In connection with the estimated 
1927 world output, the 1927-28 supply of 
world wheat is therefore estimated to be 
about 183,000,000 bushels greater than in 
the previous season. 

Ginnings Bearish 

HE Government report on cotton gin- 

nings, which was published in the 
last issue, has exerted a generally unfav- 
orable influence on cotton prices during 
the latter half of the past month. The 
figures showed over 12,500,000 bales of 
cotton ginned prior to January 16th, 1928, 
and were about 150,000 bales higher than 
had been expected by the trade. 

The strongest feature of the grain mar- 
ket has been corn. It is generally felt 
that the very large crop of last season 
has been over-discounted within the past 
couple months, and although the recent 
gain in prices may be largely technical, it 
is nevertheless backed up by bullish factors 
issuing as estimates both here and abroad. 


7 HE Department of Agriculture reports 
that corn carryover at the close of 
last year was only about 23,000,000 bushels 


greater than in 1926, although corn pro-- 


duction during last year was nearly 100,- 
000,000 bushels greater than in 1926. 

At the same time traders have called 
attention to new reports that Europe will 
need at least 8,000,000 bushels of Amer- 
ican corn during the coming season. This 
estimate was originally published by 
Broomhall around the close of last year 
but appears just recently to be given wide 
credence. 














Oil Output Advances but Prices Show 
First Gains in Many Months. Rub- 
ber Prices Decline 


ETROLEUM — Weekly figures on. 


domestic crude oil production have 
been highly irregular thus far in the new 
year. After the long decline in weekly 
igures which has been in progress since 
about last Fall, there have been a number 
of rather sharp upturns during February 
and the latest weekly figures show a gain 
of over 11,000 barrels per day from the 
preceding week. 


Oil Gutput Gains 


_ For the latest week available, the Amer- 
ican Petroleum Institute estimates average 
daily production of crude oil in this coun- 
try at 2,366,000 barrels per day. It is 
significant, however, that even the latest 
increased figures are still moderately below 
the ¢ orresponding week of 1927, when 
Production was estimated at 2,402,000 bar- 
rels per day, and the recent weekly figures 
compare with a high record of 2,586,000 
barrels per day in the week ended July 
30th of last year. 

_ Nevertheless, the previous long though 
tregular decline in domestic production 
has finally had a favorable effect on prices 
and within the past .couple weeks quota- 
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“Which bonds should I buy?” 


Those dependent upon the earnings of invested funds should 
see to it first of all that their principal is always safeguarded. 
At offices in over fifty American cities National City bond 
men are ready to help investors select issues which offer a 
suitable combination of security and income. Their recom- 
mendations are based upon the Company’s wide experience 
in fitting good bonds to the varying needs and circum- 
stances of the buyer. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES - INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES - INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 




















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 


Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 


Two Rector Street New York 
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66 Broadway 


511 Fifth Avenue 


Tobacco Products 
Corporation 


Class “A” and Common Stock 


Circular on Request 


Bamberger Brothers 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 


Branch Offices 


250 Park Avenue 


























tions for both crude and refined petroleum 
in the chief markets have firmed up. The 
advances are comparatively not very large, 
but they are significant as being the first 
gains reported in nearly a year. 

Both foreign and domestic trade circles 
continue to display a great deal of interest 
in the much heralded price war between 
the Royal Dutch-Shell group of England 
and the Standard Oil Company of New 
York. Various reports are current at this 
time that outside efforts of mediation are 
being made in the situation, and although 
no definite results can be announced, it is 
hoped that an actual war between the two 
large factors in the international petroleum 
industry can be avoided. 


Rubber Declines 

ip agate statistical position of 

this commodity has been weakened 
by British reports of possible discontinu- 
ance of restriction on Malay exports and 
the tendency in rubber quotations has been 
generally and rather drastically downward 
during most of the past month. 

World shipments from producing coun- 
tries up to the close of November last 
year are reported at about 550,000 tons, or 
a decline of over 8,500 tons from the 
corresponding period of 1926. Shipments 
of plantation rubber totaled 515,000 tons, 
of which British plantations contributed 
175,000 tons. Malayan imports contributed 
165,000 tons, with the balance scattered 
among other producing countries. 


penne has been previously re- 
ported, President Machado has finally 
signed the decree which will limit Cuban 
sugar production for the current season to 
4,000,000 tons. If such limitation an- 
nouncement was calculated to bring about 


firmer prices for the commodity, the Cuban 
authorities have certainly not accomplished 
their purpose, because prices have receded 
gradually during most of February. 

For some reason or other, Cuban officials 
deemed it advisable, in view of the new 
limitation policy, to reassure American 
consumers that Cuba was not trying to 
corner the sugar market and raise prices 
to exorbitant levels. 

At any rate, President Machado has is- 
sued somewhat of a world statement say- 
ing that Cuba’s only intention in limiting 
its crop is to assure a fair price to pro- 
ducers, though there is no attempt to bring 
about an unfair rise in quotations. In this 
connection the statement mentioned a price 
of 3% cents per pound as a legitimate 
level, which would afford nevertheless a 
reasonable profit for sugar producers. 











Exports to Both Germany and Canada 
Display Large Advance for Last 
Year. Plan Faster Ocean Liners 

5 Bice Department of Commerce has 
issued detailed figures on 1927 trade 

of the United States with foreign coun- 

tries according to geographical division 


and individual nation. The outstanding 
change in the report is an increase of con- 
siderably over $100,000,000 during 1927 
in American exports to Germany. 

The value of our shipments to that 
country during the past year was $482,- 
000,000, compared with a total of only 
$364,000,000 in 1926. 

Another striking feature of the com- 


merce report is a gain of nearly $100,- 
000,000 in exports from the United States 
to Canada. The final figures for 1927 
showed exports to Canada of about $826,- 
000,000, compared with only about $738,- 
000,000 in the previous year. 

The large increase in Canadian trade 
came rather close to dislodging Great 
Britain from its traditional position as the 
best customer of the United States as 
American exports to Great Britain for 1927 
were $840,000,000 or less than $5,000,000 
more than our exports to Canada during 
the same year. 


* the face of only fair conditions in 
the general ocean trade, there are still 
plenty of plans and much propaganda for 
building new ships and inaugurating new 
services, especially across the Atlantic. An 
American firm is planning a fleet of fast 
express boats to Europe which will make 
the crossing in four days and the proposi- 
tion is now before the United States Ship- 
ping Board, which is being asked to loan 
about 75 per cent. of the total cost for the 
new proposition. 


eS Brigadier General A. 
B. Dalton, vice president of the 
Merchant Fleet Corporation, is preparing 
a tremendous construction program which 
he hopes to present for favorable action 
and which if carried through would place 
the United States in a much stronger mari- 
time position. 

General Dalton’s plans call for an an- 
nual subsidy of about $9,000,000 for opera- 
tion and upkeep of the vessels and also 
urges the immediate commencement of 
building operations on about 300 additional 
fast cargo ships. The construction pro 
posals cover a period of five years. 
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Committees Making Progress on Re- 
ports. Smaller Chance of Tax Re- 
duction. Boulder Dam Progress 


GOODLY portion of the present 
A Congressional labor is still going on 
in committee meetings and hearings and 
what little actual legislative progress is 
being made is of a minor character. 

The Senate has pased a bill extending the 
life of the Federal Radio Commission un- 
til March 16, 1929. The Senate Commit- 
tee on Finance has ordered the Alien Prop- 
erty Bill favorably reported with the inser- 
tion of suggested amendments. 

The House Appropriations Committee 
has given approval to the Treasury and 
Post Office appropriation bill, carrying 
well over two billion dollars for the next 
fiscal year and including expenditure of 
nearly $13,000,000 for federal prohibition 
enforcement The House Irrigation Com- 
mittee has ordered reported not before 
March 15th the Swing-Johnson bill for 
Boulder Dam construction. 


Tax Reduction Wanes 


EANWHILE there are indications 
that President Coolidge will veto the 
Jones Shipping bill unless it is radically 
changed from the way it passed the Sen- 
ate, since it is directly opposed to the 
Executive’s views on private operation of 
our merchant marine. 
It is now felt that Mississippi flood con- 
struction demands may absorb so much of 
any Treasury surplus that the chances for 


| further tax reduction from the present 


Congress are growing rather dim. 


Much favorable comment has_ been 


; aroused over the new arbitration treaty 


between this country and France and there 
are now suggestions that Secretary of 
State Kellogg may modify his earlier 
world-wide proposals to include a non- 
agression treaty to be signed by the con- 
certed powers of Great Britan, France, 
Germany and the United States as a four-* 
power entente. 

















King George Opens British Parliament. 
French Treaty with U. S. Is Signed. 
Russia Gives Information on Trade 


EAGUE OF NATIONS—Consider- 
able discussion has been aroused by 
recent proposals to change the seat of 
this international body from Geneva to 


The chief opposition, it appears, 
comes from Germany which is dead against 
such a change. 

Secrétary of State Kellogg has raised an- 
other uproar by his recent proposal that 
the United States would look with favor 
upon an international agreement not merely 
limiting submarines but actually abolish- 
ing them. The move is seen in some quar- 
‘ers as showing favor to England since 
Great Britain would welcome such a move 


but the most active opposition comes from 
France, 


(SEAT BRITAIN—King George has 

opened the fourth session of the Sixth 
Parliament of his reign with his usual 
Speech in the House of Lords. In it he 
Promises sympathetic consideration of the 





















































Our Record for 1927 


During 1927 we opened four branches, 
making a total of six, all convenient for 
both local and out-of-town customers. 
Fifty prominent business and profes- 
sional men are serving these branches 
as Advisory Board Members. 


Our Program for 1928 


During 1928 we shall move our main 
banking office into the heart of the 
financial district, occupying a new 
building at 165 Broadway. We shall 
be better prepared than ever to serve 
our customers here and abroad. 


(GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 
FOUNDED 1824 


BROADWAY AT CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 29th STREET 
MADISON AVENUE AT 46th STREET 
BROADWAY AT 44th STREET 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 54th STREET 
EIGHTH AVENUE AT 57th STREET 


COURT AND JORALEMON STREETS 
(BROOKLYN ) 














“~ s 
Buying Good Stocks 
at the Right Time 


TReactions in the general market often put 
a few thoroughly sound stocks too low. This 
is the case now. 

fOur “Security Market Review” explains 
the situation and gives details on specific 
stocks. Send for this sample report, free. 


Investors Supervisory Service 
4 Suite 1940 Fifteen William St., New York 














BETHLEHEM STEEL CORP’N 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The quarterly dividend of one and three quar- 
ters per cent. (14%) w the Seven Per t. 
Cumulative Preferred k of Bethlehem Steel 

ation, declared by the Board of Directors 
on Januar 1928, will be payable on April 2, 
1928, to the holders of seonell thereof at the 
close of business on March 5, 1928. 

Checks will be mailed. 

R. E. McMATH, Secretary. 
Dated February 15, 1928. 











Private wires to New 
Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points 
throughout the 
South. 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 Beaver Street — New York 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 























Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms. 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 


business with unreliable concerns. 
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Associated Gas and Electric 
System 


Union and in all the Canadian 
states there are 100 or more 


marketability. 


61 Broadway 











51,000 Shareholders in 48 States 
and 23 Foreign Countries 


There are Associated shareholders in every state in the 


1,000 or more each, and in one state over 22,000. 


This wide distribution of stockholders (1) is evidence of 
the general acceptance of Associated Gas and Electric Com- 
pany shares as an investment and (2) adds materially to their 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Write for our Annual Report “F” 


| 


provinces except three. In 20 
shareholders each, in 7 states 


Incorporated in 1906 


New York 

















in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 23 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 


New York St. Louis Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapoli Mi poli 


























Facts and Opinions 
Condensed 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the com- 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months, without 
charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York 
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new arbitration treaty submitted by th 
United States, and lowering the voting 
age for women to 21. He also indicate 
progress on a measure to bring relief jp 
local taxation. 

Meanwhile England reports foreign trade 
last year showing improvement over the 
preceding year though such might haye 
been expected due to the strike in 1926, 
Anyway, exports amounted to £709. 
000,000, a gain of £56,000,000 over the 
preceding year while imports declined 
about £22,000,000 to a total of £1,220. 
000,000. 

Despite the advances in American off- 
cial bank rates during the past month and 
prophecies of unfavorable results for 
Sterling, that exchange has ruled strong 
and active. One explanation may be the 
recent advance in interest which London 
banks have made for American deposits, 
The new rate is understood to be 4 per 
cent., equivalent to the American rediscount 
rates, but this is a special ruling and does 
not indicate any change in the official Lon- 
don bank rate. 


New Treaty with U. S. 


———- new arbitration treaty 
between France and the United States 
has recently been approved and signed 
amid general rejoicing on both sides of the 
Atlantic. The new treaty replaces the 
Root treaty of 1908 and was signed just 
150 years after the original treaty between 
the two nations. 

In essence it is an arbitration treaty 
but it is more important in that it recog- 
nizes formally the Monroe Doctrine. The 
supplementary clauses regarding the out- 
lawing of war between France and the 
United States may be added later as the 
debate on this point has not yet been 
cleared up. 


AN-AMERICAN UNION—Sessions 

of the Pan-American Union Conference 
at Havana have ended with action 
slowed up considerably on the question of 
tariff. The chief contenders were Arget- 
tine and the United States, leading their 
respective sides on the question of Pan- 
Americanism as related to the rights of 
complete freedom of individual nations in 
assessing tariff schedules. 


Russia Sends News 


OVIET REPUBLIC—Contrary to 
the situation about a year ago, there is 
now no cause to be dissatisfied with dearth 
of trade information from Russia. Per- 
haps as propaganda to influence purchase 
of the new railroad bonds plenty of re- 
ports are being made public on the state of 
that country’s trade and other items of in- 
terest. 

For instance, official figures report that 
Russia’s petroleum export trade last year 
set a new record for all history at 2,135,000 
metric tons. Total production amounted 
to over 10,000,000 tons and was the heaviest 
in 25 years. 


B* way of Italy come reports that the 
Russian crops of wheat and rye fot 
last year were practically up to the totals 
for the previous year and approximately 
7 per cent. above the yields for 1925. The 
wheat crop is reported at 20,000,000 metric 
tons, compared with about 22,000,000 tons 
in 1926. 

The first gold shipment to this country 
from the new Soviet regime has recently 
been received in the United States. 








Amount of the shipment is understood t? 
be about $5,000,000. 
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A f 
Guaranteed Plan for 
Syst tic Investing 
: ystematic inves in 
2 NOW IN ITS 34th YEAR 
5 Investors Syndicate, under its Accumulative Installment Certificate Plan, guarantees to investors sums in 
4 multiples of $1,000 on monthly payments of $6.30 and up for 120 months. The wide appeal of this Plan 
= and its soundness is reflected in the consistent growth of Investors Syndicate as indicated in the statement 
2 below. These resources are back of the unconditional guarantee of safety on each Certificate. 
z “J Full information regarding the Investors |e- 
a Syndicate Plan mailed upon request 
3 34th Annual Statement of Condition, December 31, 1927 
= ASSETS LIABILITIES 
On eee ee ee $ 560,842.78 Certificate Cash Surrender 
This consists of actual cash in WIS 6. onde 40a See . $13,336,674.09 
our vaults and deposits in vari- Amount of liability to owners of 
ous banks, our Certificates for cash surren- 
Bonds and Securities.... 1,130,449.48 der values. ie 
U. S. Government bonds and Contingent Liability... .. 3,035,411.48 
other bonds and securities at Amount set aside to meet addi- 
_ Current market values. tions to cash surrender values. 
First Mortgage Loans.... 15,456,661.88 Other Accrued Liabilities. 36,973.09 
Consists of First Mortgages upon Amount set aside for taxes, 
improved city real Property death losses and reinstatements 
I Se tianiein 
ton pla which constantly in ———. 
€ margin of security. fully funded and other current 
Th rt 1 — 
were conservatively appraised by ae om 
competent tat 
when the loans gree made at Total Liabilities .. .. . .$16,642,481.56 
approximately ,000,000.00. ifi 1,589,598.57 
Loans on Certificates... . 804,509.06 bs —— —,* - 
Loans to our Certificate holders 


above our legal lia- 
secured by Certificates held by bility set a on a 
us as collateral. 





scientific actuarial 
Real Estate ............ 382,142.34 basis as added as- 
Properties carried at cost or less surance and as a 
than cost and at values the total guaranteeofthepay- 
of which is less than current ment of Certificates 
conservative appraisals. as they become due. 
Real Estate Contracts of Capital and Surplus, 946,910.98 
y bee oA an hae 746,237.36 Total Capital, Surplus and 
secured by real estate, 
a collateral comme being sub Reserve........+...- 2,536,509.55 
stantially in excess o' e tota 
obligations. Total. eoeeeeeeeeees -$19,178,991.11 
Accounts Receivable. .... 50,165.62 CERTIFICATE 


Consists of Tax Certificates pur- 
chased by us on property upon 
which we have loans; accrued 
interest and other current items 


We have audited the accounts pertaining to the 
above statement of Assets and Liabilities of the In- 
vestors Syndicate as of December 31, 1927, as shown by 
its books and records. Our audit included the actual 





receivable. verification of evidence of the possession of all its assets, 
Furniture and Fixtures... 42,931.57 pa with i of — er my | = 
appraisals ap necessary. e have a investi- 
Other Assets........... 5,051.02 gated the renewal rience of the Certificates and are 
of the opinion that the table of reserves adopted by the 
$19,178,991.11 a oat - the future payenants caties for 
STATE OF MINNESOTA y the Certificates and interest accretions at the present 
COUNTY OF HENNEPIN 8 rate will cover the discharge of all Certificates as they 
E. E, Crabb, being first duly sworn, deposes and says WE HEREBY CERTIFY that, in our opinion, the 
that he is Vice-President and Treasurer of the Investors above balance sheet correctly reflects the financial condi- 
Syndicate, and poy ag we ne statement is tion of the Investors Syndicate as of December 31, 
true to the best of his knowledge, in ormation and belief. 1927. The Syndicate has complied with all of our ree 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of quirements as auditors. 
January, 1928. 
ie Ie 
Vice-President and Treasures 


(Notarial Seal) A. F. Wetter, 
Notary Public, Hennepin Co., Minn. 
My commission expires Sept. 26, 1934. 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE: 


Established 1894 
100 NORTH SEVENTH STREET, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
=<] se 
New York Office: 17 East 42nd Street 
O° 2 £2386 Bs I N > @ Ou Bre te Bee Ct 23s Ss 
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PRINCE of 


WALES 
HOTEL 


—adjoining 
pad National Park 


OMMANDING a stupen- 
dous view of both the 
Canadian Rockies of 
Waterton Lakes Na- 
tional Park and the 
American Rockies of 
Glacier National Park, this thor- 
oughly modern hotel offers every 
facility for a delightful vacation 
in Northwest Adventureland. 


Come out this summer and get 
a glorious new lease on life. 
Motor, ride horseback, play golf, 
cruise enchanting lakes, enjoy 
hotel appointments and a cuisine 
designed for the most discrimi- 
nating. Lowsummer fares include 
travel on the luxurious New 
Oriental Limited. Write for 
interesting books. 


GREAT 
NORTHERN 


ROUTE OF THE NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


om we ee oe ee Mail the Coupon oe ee ee me 
A. J. DICKINSON, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Great Northern Ry. +» St. Paul, Minn. 
Please send me free books about the new Prince 
of Wales Hotel in Wererton Lakes National Park 
d about Glacier National Park. 
GRE4> I am especially interested in: 
O General Tour of the Parks 
“0 Becific Northwest Tours 
‘D Burlington Escorted Tours 


Cerne Dome 


Address F.-3-1 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Trend Toward Street Cars 


Thomas E. Mitten, Mitten Management, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., in an interview 
with Forbes: 


“The outlook for city transportation sys- 
tems grows brighter 
as the trend toward 
co-ordination of all 
forms of city service 
increases. The en- 
trance of the auto- 
mobile into city traf- 
fic presented a chal- 
lenge to the public 
carrier, which can 
only be met by im- 
provement in speed, comfort and conven- 
ience. As this challenge is increasingly 
met, the trend in city riding is away from 
the automobile, wasteful of street space, 
and toward the street car, motorbus and 
subway-elevated lines, economical of street 
space. 

“The economics of the situation seem to 
point to better conditions in this field dur- 
ing 1928 and the years to follow.” 


No Lack of Credit 


George E. Roberts, vice-president of the 
National City Bank, New York: 


“There is no possibility of a lack of 
credit on reasonable terms to meet the 
needs of industry. The banking system is 
organized now to prevent unpleasant sur- 
prises such as the suspension of credit or 
of cash payments, as has occurred in the 
past. There is no apparent reason why in- 
dustry should not go forward at about the 
same rate as in recent years. We are en- 
gaged for the most part in supplying goods 
for each other’s wants, and the wants show 
no tendency to grow less.” 





Is Prosperity Enduring? 


Magnus W. Alexander, president, Nationa) 
Industrial Conference Board: 


“America is steadily progressing in the 
mechanization of industry. The onus of 
labor is being rapidly lifted from the backs 
of the laborer and placed on the backs 
of man-made machines. Here lies the 
triumph of American industry, the triumph 
of modern industrial management which 
draws students from all parts of the world. 

“But at the same time we must pause 
to wonder if this so-called prosperity is of 
an enduring character. Europe is copying 
minutely our every method of industry. 
But there is one thing they cannot copy. 
That is American intelligence in industrial 
management. Despite this fact, they prom- 
ise to develop soon into really uncomfort- 
able competitors.” 


The Shoe Market 


John A. Bush, president, Brown Shoe Com- 
pany, Chicago: 


“The shoe industry has averted overpro- 
duction and refrained from advancing 
prices until forced by hide and leather con- 
ditions. The latter have advanced greatly 
and shoes moderately, so there is every like- 
lihood shoes will have to bear further ad- 


WHAT THE 
LEADERS SAY 


Ine, —__ 
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vances as present commitments of raw ma- 
terials are exhausted.” 


Volume Without Profit 


Beatty Stevens, Abraham & Straus, Inc. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“Retail stores must stop shutting their 
eyes to new conditions. The demand for 
fashion, the transformation of luxuries 
into necessities, and the increasing value 
of time are well recognized trends to which 
we must adapt ourselves. Competitive 
policies must give way to new thinking. 
We can no longer take pride in volume 
without profit. Growth in the size of or- 
ganizations compels a new type of leader- 
ship and specialization.” 


Canada Doing Well 


J. A. McLeod, general manager, Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Halifax : 

“There are sound reasons: to justify opti- 
mism in Canada. A profitable crop has 


‘been reaped and the farmers’ purchasing 


power is better than in average years; 
labor has been fully employed at good 
wages; construction was at a high level; 
industry has had a record output for post- 
war years, and the development of our 
national resources has proceeded along 
sound lines. There has been no inflation 
of inventories; commodity prices are 
comparatively stable, and credit facilities 
of the banks are ample for a much larger 
volume of business. We look forward, 
therefore, wiith confidence to 1928.” 


Foreign Trade Important 


Henry M. Robinson, president, Los An- 
geles-First National Trust & Savings 
Bank: 


“It is generally accepted that conditions 
in the United States 
and local conditions 
in a great measure 
are dependent on 
conditions outside of 
the United States, 
as our foreign trade 
is of that degree of 
importance that its 
recession would ser- 
iously affect the con- 
ditions in this country. 

“The calendar year last passed showed 
further improvement in the spirit and the 
economic conditions in international affairs. 
Reparation payments have been continued. 
At the beginning of the year neither 
France nor Italy had made any marked 
progress toward stabilization of their re- 
spective currencies. During the year both 
countries have brought about a situation 
which is tantamount to stabilization, al- 
though it has not been brought about 
through legislative action. 

“The conditions in all of the European 
countries, with the exception of Russia, 
show distinct improvement. Conditions in 
France are excellent. Industrial condi- 
tions in England have shown considerable 
improvement. In Germany conditions 
show a marked improvement. In Italy 
conditions have been made much more 
wholesome.” 
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Oil Companies 
Economize 


No Indications of a Near Up- 
turn in Prices so Companies 
Try to Lower Costs 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


1 ee necessity for showing profits on 
their operations is causing oil com- 
panies to scrutinize more closely than ever 
before the ways and means whereby they 
can bring about economies in the industry. 

Unsatisfactory earnings in 1927 are 
undoubtedly an influence. The plenteous 
supplies of crude in sight for 1928 and 
thereafter, both in terms of current pro- 
duction and reserves awaiting the drill 
make certain that no radical upturn in raw 
material prices may be soon expected. 

Production costs may be cut down in 
some cases by better administration, but 
one of the best operating executives of 
the industry indicated how the wind blows 
when he told the writer the other day 
that he knows of no way to drill wells 
cheaper, or to buy equipment to better 
advantage, than under the practice now 
followed in the industry. 

Obviously, he holds, the alternative is 
to cut down investment in wildcat acreage ; 
so conduct administration that operations 
will show some kind of profit from month 
to month; and forget about trying to tie- 
up all the exploratory leaseholds “in the 
world” to prevent some other interest get- 
ting them. 


Price Declines 


HERE can be no doubt that the pro- 

ducing branch of the industry was 
due to suffer last year from a profits view- 
point when a lowered price structure 
caused by over-production tumbled raw 
material values to a level approximating, 
in some cases, half of what they were in 
1926. 

The writer has knowledge of one major 
company whose crude oil production in 
1927 averaged 4 cents a barrel less than 
half of its weighted value in 1926; yet 
drilling and equipment costs could not be 
cut materially, because that operating 
unit is so efficient in physical affairs of 
production that it is among the lowest 
cost outfits making up the industry. 


Lower Exploration Costs 


CONOMIES of administration and 
the lowering of exploratory costs, 
therefore, appear to hold the solution of 
the producing industry’s dilemma. The 
refinery branch of the industry, which is 
essentially a manufacturing institution, 
requires to operate through the most effi- 
cient installations available; and to per- 
haps a greater extent than ever before 
equipment is being designed and installed 
with this in mind. 
In all branches of the industry the test 
of efficient operation tends toward the an- 
Swering of the question: “Will this in- 


Stallation, or this project, whatever its 


nature, show a profit?” And the writer 
knows of one major industrial unit that 
will hereafter apply the_ foregoing acid 
test for a determination whether it shall 
Operate installed equipment or write it 
off at junk values. 
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B. F. Goodrich Company 


Analyzed in our latest WEEKLY REVIEW 


Copy F-40 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 


New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 


Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven Newport 
Hartford Meriden Bridgeport Albany Philadelphia Newark 
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Has Stood the Test for 
7TO YEARS 
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Out of Town 
Accounts 


Thousands of large and small 
accounts are being handled by 
our Mail Investment Depart- 
ment from all over the United 
States and many Foreign 
Countries. 


This department is always will- 
ing to correspond with custom- 
ers in distant parts and aid in 
selecting securities most suited 
to their particular needs. 


Copy of our interesting book- 
let “Odd Lot Trading” sent 
upon request. 


Ask for F.701 


Carb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 


jJohnMuir &(0, 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


50 Broadway New York 




















Earnings 
may have little effect 
upon day to day fluc- 
tuations but are an im- 
portant item governing 
market values over a 
period. 

Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 
ODD LOT 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
ders as those for 100- 
Share Units. 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J 14 


GisHOLM =. APMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Market Gives Indications of Distribution, But Possibility Still 
Remains for Intermediate Spring Recovery 


By R. W. Schabacker 


é 


HE stock market continues to 

thresh about without getting any- 

where and is still technically in 

the narrow range which began last No- 

vember. Furthermore, our ideas about 

the course of general prices for the longer 

term are also unchanged but the present 

state of the market leads us to expect 

some further irregularity, with perhaps 
the downward trend predominating. 

The “constant readers” are now prob- 
ably familiar with the writer’s previously 
oft-expressed views for the market—re- 
action in the first part of the year, fol- 
lowed by a spring advance and again giv- 
ing way to lower levels later in the year. 

The first part of this prophecy is now 
working out and we are not prepared to 
change our views for later in the year. 


F we “followed the crowd” in Wall 

Street psychology we should be out and 
out bearish for the rank and file unques- 
tionably is thus and many predict a wide 
open break. Personally, we do not sub- 
scribe to such opinions and merely feel 
that the spring advance will perhaps be 
delayed a few weeks longer. 

There is no question but that the general 
action of the market during the first half 
of February has given every indication of 
going stale and preparing for lower prices. 
The general movement has been drifting 
lower with what looks like distribution 
under cover of spectacular jumps in indi- 
vidual specialty issues. 

From that standpoint the market does 
not look healthy but on the other hand it 
has not had the wide open break which 
many analysts have been predicting for 
the past couple months. We feel that if 








95 
90 


it were going to break it would have done 
so already for there have certainly been 
enough drives against it to accomplish 
such ends if the insiders had been content 
to remove their support. 


W E may still be in for that wide 
open break, of course, and the 
present situation is admittedly a dangerous 
one, but personally the writer still feels 
that all we will get is a few more weeks 
of irregularity, perhaps with a downward 
trend to add further to the already large 
short interest, followed by renewed re- 
covery in the spring months, as before 
explained. 

We have previously pointed out that the 
firmer credit conditions and the change in 
the attitude of the Federal Reserve Banks 
promise an eventual decline of substantial 
proportions in the stock market and we 
continue to advise not only against further 
purchases at this time from an investment 
standpoint, but also advise gradual liquid- 
ation of such investment holdings. 


Ya HE present market is no place for any 
but purely speculative funds but with 
this hypothetically small portion of total 
capital we still feel that there are oppor- 
tunities on the long side of the market. 

We should like it clear, once more, 
however, that such opportunities are only 
for speculative funds and that they are 
only for a quick turn, since we feel that 
the real basis for the long bull market 
has now vanished and that whatever ad- 
vances we have will be in the nature of 2 
“mopping up” movement at the fag-end 
of the long advance. 
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Have You Profited 


from recent 


Stock Market Advances? 


Piper nbe of the American Institute of Finance have profited consistently from the marked 
advance in sound individual securities, during the past two years. 


Profits from ALL (not a chosen list, but ALL) 1926 recommendations, averaged, at the 
end of 1927, over 75% on the invested capital. ALL recommendations given in the first six 
months of 1927 showed an average profit of over 50%. 


Consistent profit opportunities, presented week by week, during the last three months of 
1927 are shown below: 


Price, 

Purchase Feb.10, Points 

BULLETIN ADVICE Price 1928 Advance 
October Se Sg 605s aa etaew bbe wknnweal @ 56 96* 40 
October 8 Buy: So. Railway ..................0000 @ 135 144 9 
October 15 Buy: Air Reduction ..................... @ 173 186 13 
October 22 Buy: Int. Harvester ..................... @ 204 240** 36 
October 29 Buy: Peoples Gas ....................... @ 152 182 30 
November 5 Buy: Ind. Alcohol ....................... @ 73 111* 38 
November 12 Buy: Mont. Ward ....................... @ 82 111* 29 
November 19 Buy: Mont. Ward ....................... @ 85 111* 26 
November 26 Buy: Jewel Tea ......................... @ 72 87 15 
December 3 Buy: A. M. Byers ....................... @ 83 113 30 
December 10 Buy: Gold Dust ......................... @ 72 96* 24 
December 17 Buy: New Haven ....................... @ 57 67 10 
December 24 Buy: Allis Chalmers ..................... @ 113 123 10 
*Profits accepted. **Price includes value of stock dividend received. 


Further Opportunities Ahead! 


In spite of the marked advances and satisfactory profits developed during the past two 
months, there are still, RIGHT NOW, individual issues in a sound position. 


Our current Advisory Bulletin reviews existing conditions, pointing out specifically indi- 
vidually sound opportunities, still available. 


Copies have been reserved for distribution, FREE. Simply return the coupon below—no 
obligation. — 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE, 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


American Institute 
of Finance 


Send me FREE Bulletin FMR-1. 


ame a= ee eee 


260 Tremont St. Boston, Mass. Address 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Is Your Judgment 
Always Sound? 


HE pressure of other 

business is very often 
such that the business 
man is apt to invest 
large sums without ex- 
ercising careful judg- 
ment. Our clients find 
it profitable to advise 
with us before making 
any important invest- 
ment decision. One error 
may cost you many 
times the annual fee for 
our Service. 


MOOD 


35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA ' 


INVESTORS 
SERVICE 
New York 


BOSTON 
LOS ANGELES 
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An Organization 
With a Single 


Purpose 


Throughout the entire his- 
tory of this company the offi- 
cers have steadfastly adhered 
to the most conservative prin- 
ciples of sound finance, and 
have not deviated from the 
policy of a business built on 
one type of investment. 
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A history of this kind is con- 
vincing testimony to the in- 
vestor who knows the re- 
ward of perseverance and 
tenacity of purpose. 






Before making your 
next investment you 
should examine a copy 
of “A Record of Safe 
Investments.”? Ask for 
Booklet F-351. 


AMERICAN BOND & 
MORTGAGE (Co. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 
Capital and Surplus over $9,000,000 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 







Principal 
Cities 
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AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 
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O matter how strong their moral 
N faith and basic trust there are 

few market students who will not 
admit that individual issues are to at least 
some extent “manipulated.” We do not 
propose to enter here into any argument 
on the degree or justice of such manipu- 
lation but it stands to reason that the 
smaller the amount of stock outstanding, 
the smaller the amount floating and the 
easier is such manipulation. 


Small Stock Issues 


[oes examples of stocks whose up- 
ward pace in the past few months has 
undoubtedly been accelerated by the small 
amount of their issue include Allis 
Chalmers, Foundation, International Busi- 
ness Machines, Loose-Wiles, Macy, Radio, 
Montgomery . Ward, International Paper, 
Vanadium, Midland Steel Products, Mon- 
tana Power and Greene Cananea. 
Toward the close of a bull market the 
spectacular advances are most likely to 
take place in such small issues where per- 
share earnings go up fast and where pool 
handling is facilitated. They are, of 
course, more speculative in most instances, 
but we are now speaking from a specu- 
lative, rather than investment, standpoint. 


One of the Smallest 


- line with this theory we call atten- 
tion to the stock of American Writing 
Paper of which there are outstanding only 
about 150,000 shares, one of the smallest 
issues listed on the Big Board. We have 
heard numerous bull “tips” on this stock 
but aside from such advices, which we 
never seriously consider, the stock looks 
to hold at least the possibilities of worth- 
while run-up providing general market 
conditions are satisfactory. 


American Writing Paper 


Basics company did little else but lose 
money in the past six years, went 
into receivership in 1923, and is just 
emerging into a new structure with better 
set-up all around, with good-will written 
off and interest charges cut in half. 

There is nothing very cheering in re- 
cent reports on the company’s business ex- 
cept that operations are over 80 per cent. 
of capacity and showed a monthly profit in 
the usually poor summer season last year. 

We are inclined to feel, however, that 
the company is gradually coming back 
rather than going into the doldrums again 
and with the small stock capitalization 
any better developments should be dis- 
counted by rapid gains in the stock. The 
issue is nothing more than a speculation 
but we feel it may have possibilities at 
current prices around 18. 


Julius Kayser 


NOTHER stock in the small-capital- 

ization class, and one with infinitely 
better present conditions, is Julius Kayser, 
and we feel it is again time to call this 
issue to readers’ attention. As a matter 
of fact, we prefer this issue, even at its 
current comparatively high levels around 
70, over American Writing Paper, though 


they both stand to benefit by their smal] 
capitalization. 

We have been bullish on Kayser for a 
number of years but it has been slow in 
coming into public attention and discount- 
ing its good earnings. We recommended 
the stcck at 52 last June and again at 5% 
in the September Ist issue of last year. 
It has currently gone into new high 
ground for all time above 70 and we think 
the advance should continue to at least & 
or 85 without making any allowance for 
speculative enthusiasm or manipulation. 


Earnings Increase 


=a have been on the up- 
grade for several years and in the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1927, profits 
amounted to $8.72 a share, figured on the 
least favorable of several possible ways, 
compared with only about $7 a share in 
the previous year. For the six months 
ended December 31, 1927, profits jumped 
ahead into new high figures and over $5.00 
a share, or an annual basis of around $11 
a share for the common issue. 


Coming to Life 


HE company manufactures gloves, 

underwear and many other articles 
of women’s wear from silk and other fab- 
rics. Financial position is good for a 
small company except for good-will val- 
uation of over $5,000,000. Exclusive of 
this value, however, common stock has a 
book value of over $40 a share. Dividends 
are $4 per share per annum, giving a 
dividend yield of nearly 6 per cent. All 
the preferred stock was called for pay- 
ment last year. The common appears fin- 
ally to be coming to life and we continue 
to recommend its purchase, especially on 
reactions, 


Other Recommendations 


I* market conditions give them half a 
chance we still feel that the spring 
months will witness renewed strength in 
the motor shares. This is a selective mar- 
ket, however, for they will not all advance 
ratably, and our favorites continue to be 
Packard, General Motors, Chrysler and 
Hudson. 

Other stocks which should participate 
in spring strength, when, as and if, are 
Allied Chemical, American Can, Bethle- 
hem Steel, General Asphalt, U. S. Leather, 
Remington-Rand, Hershey, Westinghouse 
Electric, Westinghouse Air Brake, Loews, 
Inc., National Dairy Products, Wilson, 
Armour, Wright, Fleischmann and Rail- 
way Signal. 


Park Utah 


oes mention was made of Park 
Utah Consolidated Mines the writer 
has received many inquiries on it and 
public interest is apparent. 

This stock earned only 75 cents a share 
in 1926 and we do not think last year’s 
report will show present prices justified 
by earnings. The issue is therefore pure- 
ly speculative though we admit the possi- 
bility of new highs on that basis if the 
general market turns strong. 
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RAI STOCKS 


What Market Outlook, Now, For 
Rails? 


For seven months now, as compared with utiliti and industrials, rails 
have lagged. 


§ They have not been the RIGHT stocks to hold or buy. See for instance— 
diagram at top—how much inore profitable American Securities Service con- 
sistent recommendations of electric light and power stocks throughout this 
same seven months have been than if these funds were in rails. 


§ Earnings reports—which were what we looked forward to months ago in favor- 
ing electric light and power stocks instead of rails—now show 1927 railroad net 
revenues off more than 11%, compared with 1926. December net was the lowest 
since 1921. Leading stocks show declines like these in net per share— 





1926 1927 1926 1927 
MR 8 5s 23.41 18.50 re 11.23 7.55 
Atlantic Coast Line. 24.07 11.60 Baltimore & Ohio... 17.20 11.50 
Illinois Central ..... 12.06 8.90 Colorado & South.... 13.44 7.60 
Northern Pacific ... 8.48 7.47 Missouri Pac. pf..... 12.02 6.13 
Lackawanna ....... 10.60 8.95 Chesapeake & Ohio.. 24.64 24.11 
Louisville 8 Nash... 16.60 13.90 Southern Pacific .... 11.29 10.10 


(Surplus earnings of subsidiaries not included in either year. 1927 figures based on preliminary income 
statements available.) 


Will rails go lower ?—or instead are selected rails already a purchase now? 


§ What outlook for Chesapeake & Ohio, for instance, Erie and St. Louis South- 
western? Should Union Pacific, New York Central and Kansas City Southern 
be held—or exchanged into electric light and power stocks, now? 


§ Another clear-cut analysis, based soundly on facts, the American Securities 
Service has just prepared for clients, on rails. Gives specific purchases, sales, 
and exchanges. 


§ Every investor holding, or interested in, rails should not fail to read this 
valuable analysis. Sample copy, free, as long as our supply lasts. 


Clip Coupon at Right 
American Securities 





Service 


Suite 1036—Seventeen William St. 
New York 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE, 


Securities,’ both free. 
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Suite 1036—Seventeen William St., New York 


Kindly send me your latest “S pecial Report 
on the Rails,’ also copy of “Making Profits in 
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Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 
Par Out Value 1926 m=>months 
No 209 $80 a = $8.97, 9 m 
No__ 1,178 78 . ae 
100 260 166 9.40 10.02, 12 m 
25 2,474 41 eee 
No 600 140 cer 4.16, 12 m 
No 770 96 7.45 1.48, 6 m 
100 610 170 23.40 11.08, 6 m 
100 450 138 A ee + 
100 10,788 118 11.00 8.76, 9 m 
100 400 139 Nil Nil, 6 m 
50 63,000 74 2. ° 8 }§~—— eas : 
25 2,000 34 0.62 Nil, 12 m 
No 600 27 Yer 
100 2,324 228 ie 
100 676 245 re 
100 500 187 11.58 Nil, 9 m 
100 200 241 22.42 5.21, 12 m 
100 1,520 140 17.20 6.36, m 
100 1,802 168 7.48 5.02, 12 m 
No 770 64 5.528 6.308 
No 510 101 reo 
No 252 31 4.00" 5.65" 
No 800 41 8.65 3.90, 6 m 
No 977 48 6.18¢ 5.17¢ 
25 ~=2,000 36 3.33 0.74, 9 m 
No __114,123 40 Pa 
100 §=6©1,190 181 24.75 21.05, 10 m 
100 1,158 160 FR eee 
No 344 42 3.83 2.02, 9 m 
25 4,415 27 2.65 1.90, 9 m 
No 2,705 11 5.08 5.28, 9 m 
No 100 10 8.25 9.16, 12 m 
100 342 «108 7.60 7.10, 9 m 
No 3,000 54 6.87 5.26, 12 m 
No __—i14641 16 0.20 0.31, 6 m 
No 4,320 94 ee ee 
No 506 60 6.72 7.22, 12 m 
o ——:1,760 12 1.15 0.71, 12 m 
25 2,530 30 4.03 2.70, 9 m 
100 550 147 8.82 7.03, 12 m 
No 500 Nil Nil* Nilk 
10 ~=—:1,000 32 0.39 1.08 
No 310 87 te 
100 425 177 19.27 2.90, 9 m 
50 1,690 131 10.60 7.07, 9 m 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 1.55, 12 m 
No __ 1,662 66 13.98 15.45, 12 m 
No _ 1,626 26 Oe «cde tawe 
No 604 18 5.00* Nil, 12 m 
100 =1,125 156 6.72 0.63, 12 m 
No 4,500 10 4.09 4.30, 12 m 
No 100 73 10.06 3.90, 9 m 
No 730 40 2.48” 3.70, 9 m 
100 200 141 8.21 0.62, 6 m 
No 7,211 45 6.15 461, 9 m 
25 17,400 28 8.68 10.70, 9 m 
No 325 24 11.61 7.80, 12 m 
No 600 55 4.83 3.03 
No 602 25 Nil 14.53, 12 m 
No 831 14 3.80 4.23, 6 m 
100 2,490 155 10.42 415, 9 m 
100 125 127 5.28 4.93, 12 m 
100 400 105 4.63 4.69, 12 m 
No 1,597 3.36" .04, 12 m 
100 =1,285 152 12.06 8.17, 12 m 
100 350 86 9.78 8.43, 12 m 
No 580 47 6.52 485, 9 m 
No 681 18 2.67 0.89, 6 m 
100 1,000 193 Te See 
a L673 36 3.00 1.09, 6 m 
No _ 1,000 80 1.10 1.37, 9 m 
No 4,474 56 aren 
10 83,679 15 3.36 2.44, 9 m 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended 


ear ended July 31. (j) 


anuary 


31. 
ear ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in com. stk. 


Section One 

Div. 

Rate 
ASS TREGHCHON 2.6 ccndsccdic $6a 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
ATNS GUMMMETB. ..002.0ccics 6 
Ameren CON ok ciiccccccce 2 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelt & Refin...... 8 
Amer. ‘Sugar Ren. ....... . 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
ya a 
Anaconda Copper ......... 
Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”... .. 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 7 
Atlantic Coast Line ...... 10a 
Atlantic Refining.......... 4 
Baldwin Locomotive ...... x 


Baltimore & Ohio ........ 6 
Bethlehem Steel .......... .. 
Brook-Manhattan Trans... 4 
Brook. Union Gas 5 
Brown Shoe 
Burroughs Add. Mach.... 3 


California Packing........ 4 
California Petroleum ...... 1 
Cétro G8 PASCO oaks ccciccic Sa 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., ‘St. Paul, pid... .. 
CHGS Company ..siccciees 2.40 
6. Se 6 ee 2.50 
CBEyie? ‘GORD. «cca scccces 3 
eS eee ere 5 
Colorado Fuel & Iron....... 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 5 
Congoleum-Nairn ........... 
Conacl. Ges or N.. Y....0.:<% 5 
Continental Can .......... 5 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Crucible Steel .........00- 6 
Che Cane Sugar .......as «. 
Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson....... 9 
Del., Lack. & Western..... 7a 
EROS TR, MIR cen ccccscs os 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 10 
Elec. Power & Light....... .. 
Elec. Refrigeration ......... 
Re SEN ask ose cssacewe ai 
Fleischmann Co. ......... 3 
Foundation Co.......cec06 «- 
Freeport Texas ......c00e 4 
General Asphalt ............ 
General Electric .......... 4 
General Motors .......... 5 
Gen. Railway Signal....... 5 
oe “ae ara 
Ksoedtee, Be FB o..s secs s cs 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Great Northern, pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel............ 
Hudson & Manhat......... 2.50 
Hudson Motor ~.....:..... 5 
Tiinats Gere) ov acdicccces 7 
Interboro Rapid Tr.......... 
Int. Business Machines..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng...... 2 
TGt; TRAFVOSter i. .c)scceces 6t 
Se See 2 
International Paper ....... 2.40 
Kennecott Copper ........ 5 
Kresge, Bi racriveneaws 1.20 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
September 30. 


(k) Year ended 
(s) Partly estimated. 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Long Term Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 


Price Range 
147- 22; ’20-’26 
149- 34; ’20-’26 
97- 27; ’20-’26 
63- 30; 1926 
116- 91; ’25-’26 
145- 65; ’23-'26 
152- 29; ’21-’26 
96- 36; ’21-’26 
151- 96; ’21’-26 
166- 19; ’20-’26 
67- 28; ’20-’26 
28- 13; ’25-’26 
61- 37; ’25-’26 
172- 76; ’21-’26 
; 21-26 
154- 78; ’22-’26 


168- 62; °19-’26 
110- 30; ’21-’26 
97- 37; ’20-’26 
78- 9; '23-’26 
; 24-26 
; '16-’26 
124- 45; '24-’26 


75- 66; 1926 
38- 17; ’23-’26 
74- 23; ’20-’26 
179- 46; ’21-26 
55- 7; ’21-’26 


"16-26 
’20-’26 
21-’26 
20-26 
°21-'26 
°21-’26 


278- 48; 
60- 5 
39- 11; 


81- 20; 
184- 90; 
154- 93; 
49- 21; ’25-’26 
360-105 ; ’22-’26 


40- 17; ’25-26 
91- 33; 1926 
42- 10; ’23-'26 


58- 32; ’25-’26 
184- 58; ’23-'26 
37- 7; ’20-’26 


94- 23; ’20-'26 

; 1926 
226- 55; ’24-’26 
94- 60; ’25-’26 
; ’22-’26 
88- 17; ’20-’26 
50- 7; ’22-’26 
96- 53; ’21-’26 
105- 25; ’20-’26 


42- 20; ’24-'26 
140- 20; ’22-’26 


127- 77; ’23-'26 
39- 9; '22-’26 


we 


49- 10; ’20-’26 
92- 28; ’20-’26 
64- 14; ’20-’26 
82- 42; 1926 


High Low Prices % 
19914-134%4 184 3.3 
16914-131 153 41 
11834- 88 120 5.3 
775%-- 43% 81 29 
111 - 95 108 5.7 
116 - 99% 110 76 


- 16% 
60%- 41% 57 5.4 
15%- 8% 15 
535%4- 39% 44 56 
200 -16134 186 38 


20534-1747 176 56 
1313%-104 101 40 


26534-143% 244 27 
125 -106% 111 5.3 


66%4- 4334 60 i 
70%- 53 56 76 
157%4- 895 155 32 
50%- 30% 48 51 
145 - 90 161 25 
79 - 00% 73 5.5 
32%- 20 25 4.0 
2%4- 58 65 77 
218%4-1513%, 193 52 
4- 18% 31 a 
- 485% 47 5.3 
4434- 33% 41 57 
631%4- 38% 49 
131 - 96% 135 3.7 
9634- 425% 78 - 
A- 92 5.4 
2934- 17% 24 
1253%4- 135 37 
867%- 58% 89 5.6 
133%4- 8% 10 8.0 
68 - 46% 67 45 
9634- 76% 89 6.7 
1034- 4% 6 ‘“ 
2814- 18% 20 5.0 
4814- 26% 39 


230 -171% 165 5.5 
143%4-130% 131 5.4 

27%4- 13% 19 - 
3437-168 325 28 


32%- 16% 32 
37%4- 5% 11 
6934- 39% 52 
71%- 46% 71 42 
8854- 35 47 
106%4- 34 a4 48 
9634- 65 76 


064-424 89 45 
- 483% 66 
103%- 79% 95 53 
64 - 40 Ss .. 
657%- 40% 52 4.9 
91%4- 48% 84 60 
13934-121% 136 52 
52%- 30%4 35 .. 
120 - 53% 130 36 
- 40% 4.0 
25554-13534 235 64 
%- 38% 94 2.2 
8134- 39% 76 3.4 
9034- 60 8% 58 
77%4- 45% 67 23 


(e) Year ended April 30, Year ended 
(n) Year ended October 31. Pri (g) Year 


(t) Plus 4% in com, stock. (u) Plus 5% com. stock. (v) 10 months. 


(p) Year ended Novem: 
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CHANGING CONDITIONS 
NEW OPPORTUNITIES 


A RATIO AUDIT 
of your 
Investment Securities 
will aid you to arrange 
YOUR FUNDS 
so as to take advantage 
of these opportunities. 


Ask for Booklet ND-2 


A.B.Leach&Co.,Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Boston 
St. Louis 


Buffalo 
Seattle 
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You can share in 
these ample earnings 


Cities Service Company net earnings 
in 1927 amounted to $31,952,000— 
30% over the previous high record set 
in 1926. You can participate in these 
steadily increasing earnings by putting 
your spare dollars to work in Cities 
Service common stock. 


Investors in this 17-year-old security 
received $9,500,000 in dividends in 
1927. You, too, can share in this ex- 
cellent opportunity to increase your in- 
come in 1928. At its present price, 
Cities Service common stock earns you 
a net yield of over 8% on your money. 


Clip and mail the coupon 


| HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 

| 60 Wall Street, New York City 

| Please send, without obligation, full in- 
| formation about Cities Service common 
} stock. 
! 
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Cotton Starts 
Recovery 


Combination of Factors 
Forced Recent Declines but 
New Developments Indi- 

cate Higher Prices 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


AILURE of demand for spots to im- 

prove after the first of the year and 
continued persistent predictions from the 
country of large acreage increases brought 
on an extended period of liquidation in 
futures and spots, sending cotton values 
to the lowest levels recorded since planting 
the 1927 crop. 

At that time the general expectation 
was for a carry-over from the 1926 crop 
of around 8,000,000 bales and for a crop 
of between 14,000,000 and 15,000,000 bales, 
owing to the belief prevalent at that time 
that the weevil had ceased to be a factor. 

The largest carry-over now expected by 
any one in the trade, so far as I know, is 
5,000,000 bales of lint cotton, while the 
outlook for the next crop is surrounded 
by more uncertainty than has been faced 
this early in the season for a number of 
years. This uncertainty is created by un- 
usually large weevil hibernation, pink boll 
worm in West Texas and lack of subsoil 
moisture in western sections of the belt. 


Congressional Interference 


HE South’s representatives in Con- 

gress are moving actively for a Con- 
gressional investigation of the causes of 
the recent decline during which cotton 
values shrunk from 25 to 17 cents a pound 
on the future exchanges. Published 
speeches of the congressmen demanding 
the investigation indicate a belief that the 
decline was due largely to manipulation 
on these exchanges. 

I have pointed out in previous articles 
the causes of the decline from time to 
time as they became public. 

The first and most important of these 
was the prediction of lower prices issued 
by the Bureau of Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture when cotton was 
selling around 25 cents. 


Reasons for Decline 


The effect of this pronouncement was to 
check buying of spots and futures for a 
rise and to bring on an extended period 
of liquidation of both at a time when the 
buying and absorbing power of the future 
market was steadily being reduced. 

A large portion of the cotton buyers and 
merchants of the interior, instead of liqui- 
dating their spots holding on the de- 
cline, sold their cotton to exporters and 
American spinners on what is known as 
sellers “call.” This gave them the right 
to call their cotton at any time and thus 
fix the price at which the buyer would 
have to make final settlement. , 

These cotton merchants who adopted 
this plan of selling expected the decline 
to prove temporary and that cotton would 
eventually go above 25 cents. 

Domestic and foreign spinners were 
thus supplied with large quantities of cot- 
ton which they could and did use without 

(Continued on page 73) 
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United States Steel 
Pullman Company 
International Tel. & Tel. 
Cudahy Packing 


Paramount 
Famous Lasky 


Studebaker Corp. 
Dodge Bros., Inc. 





Copy on request. 
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OUTLOOK 
for RAILS? 


Are the railroads headed 
for still further declines 
or are they on the verge 
of an important upward 
movement? 





Read the answer in 
“The Outlook for Rail- 
road Stocks,” a current 
bulletin—Free on re- 
quest. 
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FINANCIAL SERVICE, 


= BR.W.M3 NEEL,DIRECTOR 


Aristocracy of Successful Investors" 


120 BOYLSTON ST. BOSTON 





Send Free Bulletin SF-67 
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(a) 


Thou. 


Shares Book Earns 
Out Value 


1,211 = 
1,754 


1,061 35 
500 «= 30 

1,169 164 
713 


68 

350 62 
2,317 39 
1,357 46 
808 118 


828 
1,141 


2,730 
2,045 
1,100 

200 

310 
3,833 

303 
1,571 
1,380 
4,078 
2,480 


? 
3,900 
Partly extra. 


1926 


BE RSSSR¥ 


DANXNGCO NAMM HO 5 
PN 


2.75 
7.23 


(b) Year ended 
pee (h) Year ended July 31. 


(q) Before charges for depletion. 


Earns, 


G) 


1927 
m=>months 
$2.65, 9 m 
6.57, 12 
7.55, 15 


SHH BHBRS 8B 


7.48, 12 
4.90, 9 
1.87, 9 


S885 8 8 BBBB 


m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 
m 


38 


33538 858 8538 888 


9.06, 12 


Sie saH5888 


anuary 


(r) 10% 


Section Two 


Lehigh Valley 

Liggett & Myers “B” 
Loew’s, Inc. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit 
Louisville & Nashville 


Mack Trucks 


Marland Oil 
Mid-Continent Pet. 
Missouri-Kan.-Texas 
Missouri Pacific 
Montgomery Ward 


Nash Motors 
National Biscuit 


Nat. Cash Register “A”... 


National Bellas Hess 
National Lead 

New York Central 

nh Y., Gan 
N. YY. N. B. 
Norfolk & Western 
North American 
Northern Pacific 


Owens Bottle 


Pacific Gas & Elec. 
Packard Motor 
Pan-Amer. Pete., 


Paramount-Fam.-Lasky ... 
Pennsylvania R. R....... 


Pere Marquette 


Philadelphia Company .... 


Pierce-Arrow 
Pressed Steel Car 


Public Service of N. J. ... 
Pullman Incorporated .... 


Radio Corp. 
Reading 


Remington-Rand, Inc. .... 
Republic Iron & Steel .... 


St. Louis-San Fran. 
St. L.-Southwestern 
Seaboard Air Line 
Sears Roebuck 
Sinclair Consol. Oil 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
Southern Pacific 
Southern Railway 


Standard Gas & Elec. .... 


Standard Oil of Cal. 


Standard Oil of N. J. .. 


Stewart-Warner 
Studebaker Corp. 


Texas Corporation 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 


Timken Roller Bearing ... 


Tobacco Products 


Underwood Typewriter .... 
Union Carbide & Carbon .. 


Union Oil of Ca 
Union Pacific 
United Fruit 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe 
w,. Si 

U. S. Leather 
U, 

U. S. Ru 

U. S. Steel 
Wabash Railway 
Western Pacific 
Western Union 


& St. Louis... 
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Mathes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks are Doing 


Long Term 

Price Range 
106- 40; ’21-’26 
103- 49; ’24-’26 
48- 10: 21-26 
178- 36: 23-26 
155- 36; ’21-’26 


242- 25; 
131- 54; 
63- 12; 
62- 22; 
47- 7; 
45- 8; 
84- 12; 


71- 52; 
102- 38; 
54- 37; 

Listed 1927 
181- 63; ’20-’26 
148- 64; ’21-’26 
205- 67; ’23-'26 

48- 9; ’21-’26 
171- 88; ’21-’26 
75- 18; ’23-’26 
91- 48; ’21-’26 


91- 24; ’20-’26 


34- 18; ’23-’26 
49- 10; ’22-26 
34; ’21-’26 

; ’20-’26 

s 21-26 

; ’23-’26 

» '22-'26 

; ’20-'26 

; ’20-’26 

; 1926 

; ’20-’26 

; ’24-’26 

- 52; ’22-’26 
Listed 1927 
125- 40; ’20-’26 


104- 15; ’20-’26 
74- 11; 


.. 3.50 


; 21-'26 

; 21-26 

; 24-26 

; *21-’26 

; 22-26 

; 20-26 

; 24-’26 

; 21-26 

1926 

86- 28; 22-26 
117- 45; ’20-’26 
65- 36; ’'23-'26 
1926 

; 24-26 

; 20-26 

; 1926 


Industrial Alcohol .. 
S. Realty & Improve.... 


Westinghouse Air Brake .. 
Westinghouse Electric .... 


White Motors 
Willys-Overland 
Woolworth, F. W. 


(c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. 
ear shank August % (k) Year ended September 30. y 
in com. s 


Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 


137%4- 88% 87 
128 - 86% 


114 

6376- 46% ~®#&@641 

57%- 353% 54 
15934-12834 


148 
11834- 88% 


100%4- 60% 
187 - 943% 
515%- 39% 
46%4- 31% 

135 - 95 
17134-137% 
ae 
2 8 

202 -156 
6414- 455% 

102%- 78 


8534- 75% 
50 - 31 


101 ~ 41% 
12334- 94 
47%4,- 20% 
75%- 53 
11734-10034 
93 - 61 
41%4- 28% 
9134- 51 
223% 15 
134%4-110% 
1267-10634 
149-119 
6534- 54 
34-5 
4134- 35% 
8714- 5434 
63%4- 49 
58 - 45 


tr, PUM PENH KHPUQH NNOWUMNUNPA. 
: S POON OWH ABAD SOWHenNuMNoo: 


67%- 37% 
160%4-111% 
81 - 40% 
4714- 25% 
17434-1444 
5 40 


19834-1173%4 


(e) Year ended April 30. (g) Year ended 
(n) Year ended October 31, 
(s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com, stock. (u) Plus 5% com. stock. (v) 10 months. 


(p) Year ended Novem: 
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.... Your Los Angeles 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 





maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call. 


[ A free Information Bureau “| 


FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES | 


STEWART - WARNER 


V 




















No Bonds... 
No Bank Loans... 
No Preferred Stock... 


TH retirement on Feb. 1, 1928, 
of the Bassick-Alemite $875,- 
000 Collateral Trust Serial Gold 
Notes (assumed by Stewart-Warn- 
er in the consolidation in 1924) re- 
moves the last obligation ahead of 
the common stock of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation. A _ fifteen- 
year unbroken dividend record 
punctuated by extra cash dividends 
and one 4 to 1 stock split up—a 
splendid cash position and a 7 to 
1 ratio of current assets to liabil- 
ities are conditions warranting 
serious consideration of investors. 


STEWART-WARNER 
SPEEDOMETER CORP. 


and Subsidiaries 


The Bassick-Alemite Co. 
The Bassick Mfg. Co. 
The Stewart Die-Casting Corp. 


(Continued from page 71) 


the necessity for settling in full until the 
seller demanded settlement. 


EXT came the announcement of a 
policy of restricted production on 
the part of domestic mills. This policy 
had previously been put into effect in 
Great Britain and Japan and was subse- 
quently adopted by other foreign spinners. 
Spinners, who were not already supplied 
with “call” or other cotton, apparently fol- 
lowed this announcement by adopting a 
hand-to-mouth buying policy. 

At the same time reports began to come 
to market from every section of the coun- 
try to the effect that farmers were pre- 
paring to make a material increase in their 
acreage. Preliminary figures on sales of 
fertilizer tags also pointed to a consider- 
able increase in the use of fertilizers. 
These combined influences checked 
buying for a rise and the weight of the 
liquidation and short selling proved too 
heavy a burden for the market to absorb. 
As a result prices gave way steadily until 
most of those who bought futures at high 
prices and dealers who had sold cotton on 
“call” were forced to liquidate through the 
exhaustion of their margins. 

This liquidation now appears to have 
been completed and short selling exhausted 
as this is written. 


New Influences Favorable 


HE market is now facing a new set 
of facts and influences which prom- 
ise to bring about a change in the course 
of prices in the near future. Some recov- 
ery has already occurred. 

Chief of these influences are the wide- 
spread infestation of land in West Texas 
with the pink boll worm, possibility of 
large weevil emergence in the Spring, and 
improbability of any acreage increase of 
consequence, owing to the price being 
under the cost of production and to a 
campaign for reduction inaugurated by 
governors of the Southern States. 

Eighteen counties of West Texas have 
been found infested with the pink boll 
worm. The area involved is about 400,- 
000 acres. 

This insect is the most destructive pest 
which preys upon the cotton crop. It was 
imported into the United States from 
India via Mexico. The only known way 
to exterminate it is to suspend planting 
and cultivating cotton in the vicinity 
where it is found. This plan is expected 
to be put into force in Texas this year. 

The presence of this pest in the West 
indicates that acreage in that section 
(where the only increase of any conse- 
quence was expected) may be reduced in- 
stead of increased. 


Weevil Dangers 


|= Department of Agriculture ex- 
presses the view, in a special bulletin, 
that there is every reason to look for 
sufficient weevil emergence in the Spring 
to make a strong fight necessary in weevil 
infected territory, despite the cold weather. 

The character of the news has changed 
and the price pendulum, which swung too 
far on the decline, appears to be slowly 
but surely swinging the other way. No 
great upward movement, however, is an- 
ticipated until something more concrete 
develops to indicate the possibility of an- 
other comparatively small crop, and the 





















“Slow and 
Sure Keeps 
No Man Poor” 


The road to independence is 
strewn with the wrecks of those 
who tried to gettherein a hurry. 


Rome wasn’t built in a day and 
you can’t make a fortune in a 
fortnight. 


But $10 monthly, under the 
Prudence Partial Payment Plan, 
will build you a sound, safe, 
stable and enduring financial 
background in Guaranteed 


5% % PRUDENCE BONDS. 


All Partial Payments 
draw 5%% interest 


Ask for Booklet 


Offices Open Mondays Until 9 P. M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N.Y.StateBanhing Dept. 


331 Madison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 

162 Remsen St. 161-10 Jamaica Ave. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. Jamaica, N. Y. 
Mail for Bookletanms.- 


F M, 1094 
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Address 
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LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST & SAVINGS BANK 


This bank with Re- 
sources of more 
than 320 Millions 
of Dollars,—is a 
consolidation of 
The First National 
Bank of Los 
Angeles and _ the 
Pacific - Southwest 
Trust & Savings 
Bank. This old 
bank with a new 
name has a back- 
ground of 50 years 
of construc- 
tive banking on 
the Pacific 
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need of a large one to supply spinners. 
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Market Prospects for the 
Copper Stocks 


Copper Metal Prices at 14 Cents Do Not Indicate Any Large Gains in Profits for Pro. 


ducing Companies or Justify Recent Boom—Kennecott and Anaconda in Good Position 


By Edward L. Barnes 








Price 
ME ic anand sa deeies 57 
ee ET Te 85 
Greene-Cananea ........... 132 
Imepiration ....cccccseceees 19 
ee OP ABCO® iiic acc <00-0: 64 
Nevada Consol..........- 21 
Calnmet & Ariz. io .ceccecs 103 
EEE. Citas cncnekencenaesc 41 








Copper Stocks Compared 


, Funded Shares of Earned per share 
Div. Yield Debt Stock 1926 19 1924 
$3.00 5.3% $2,14,000,000 3,000,000 $4.74 $5.85 $2.24 
5.00 5.9 None 4,530,180 5.80 5.34 me 
exe Nil None 500,000 1.17 1.18 0.11 
sai Nil 6,000,000 1,181,967 1.11 1.54 1.44 
4.00 6.3 None 1,122,842 4.05 5.36 2.87 
1.50 7.1 3,173,000 4,855,074 1.66 1.35* 0.84* 
6.00 5.8 None 642,757 5.59 1.66 0.67 
2.50 6.1 35,000,000 4,415,489 2.65 2.72 2.59 
*Not including Ray and Chino properties 











boom has featured the copper stock 

in the last six months. The specu- 
lation has been surprising because it has 
not been acompanied by any boom in metal 
prices. Indeed, copper is not commanding 
any higher price than it averaged one or 
two years ago and when copper shares 
could have been purchased 10 to 50 points 
lower than now. 

With no significant rise occurring in the 
metal market, it is not easy to see where 
the increased earning power is coming 
from to justify such enthusiastic buy- 
ing. 

Copper is selling around 14c. a pound. 
This permits of fair sized profits for the 
real low cost mines such as Chile, Kenne- 
cott, Andes and Cerro de Pasco, but does 
not provide solid foundation for bullish 
operations in the stock of any company 
that happens to own a copper mine. 


T HE biggest rise since the war 


Prospects 


 emggeere the price of the metal will 
later work up to 15c. or better, and 
perhaps the advance in copper securities 
is correctly forecasting an advance in 
metal prices, but if so, some careful stu- 
dents of the copper situation have gone 
astray. They feel that any important ad- 
vance in metal prices will stimulate so 


much production as to flood the market 
and quickly check a price advance. Prece- 
dent leads to such a conclusion. 

In the past, the price trend of copper 
stocks has faithfully followed the trend 
of the metal market, because rising metal 
prices mean rising profits, and falling 
metal prices mean declining profits for the 
producing interests. Why copper stocks 
should proceed to advance quite independ- 
ent of metal prices on this particular oc- 
casion is a mystery which may subsequent- 
ly be explained by improved metallurgical 
processes resulting in a general lowering 
of production costs, or by increased con- 
sumption not now within the vision of 
statisticians, or by higher prices arbitrarily 
induced by a successful working of the 
recently organized Copper Institute. 


Caution Advised 


In any event, it is probably a good time 
to move cautiously in selecting copper 
stocks following so general an advance 
which does not visibly rest on strengthen- 
ing metal prices. 

Commitments should be confined to the 
large, low cost producers, and of the 
copper stocks described in the following 
paragraphs Kennecott, Anaconda, Chile 
and Cerro de Pasco are the more con- 
servative. 
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QO NE of the more desirable speculations 

for those who would experiment with 
copper shares is Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co. In the first place, the stock has not 
had the sensational advance that many of 
the coppers have had in the last six 
months; it gives a fairly good yield and 
can apparently earn its $3 dividend even 
in periods of relatively low metal prices, 
as in the last year. 

Anaconda Copper 

The heavy capitalization has been an 
obstacle to extensive movements in the 
price of the stock, but this is to some 
extent offset by the increasing amount of 
copper production which is coming under 
the company’s control. It is perhaps not 
generally appreciated that by virtue of its 
ownership of Chile Copper Co. and Andes 
Copper Mining Co. the parent company 
controls properties with a total annual 
production probably in excess of 600,000,- 
000 pounds of metal annually. 

Andes Copper is not yet in full pro- 
duction and has been in the development 
stage for years, but engineers predict that 
in the course of time this will be one 
of the lowest cost mines in the world. 
Chile Copper, a little more than 50 per 
cent. of whose stock is owned by Ana- 
conda, is already one of the most efficient 
copper mines, producing upwards of 220,- 
000,000 pounds of the red metal per an- 
num at a cost of about 8% cents a pound. 


Syeda copper production, tremendous as 
it is, is only one of Anaconda’s many 
activities. It is a very large zinc and 
lead producer and is the largest manv- 
facturer of brass in the country through 
its ownership of American Brass Co. and 
Detroit Copper & Brass. In 1926 the out- 
put of manufactured products by the 
various plants of American Brass amount- 
ed to 686,643,052 pounds. Smelting, refin- 
ing and manufacturing operations tend to 
stabilize profits even in periods of de- 
pressed copper prices. 

Other holdings of Anaconda _ include 
59,600 shares of Greene-Cananea which has 
had an advance of more than 100 points 
in the last year; a 21 per cent interest in 
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Butte Copper & Zinc and a 31 per cent 
interest in Inspiration Consolidated Cop- 


r. 
P Funded debt of Anaconda approximates 
$214,000,000 and there are 3,000,000 shares 
of $50 par value stock. Fixed charges 
were earned more than twice over in both 
1925 and 1926. No return has been re- 
ceived from Andes Copper Mining in 
which a large investment should soon be- 
gin to yield results. 

The 1926 profits of Anaconda were 
equivalent to $4.74 a share on the stock 
and it is believed that somewhat similar 
results were achieved in 1927, the annual 
report not being available at this writing. 


Chile Copper Company 


C HILE Copper Co. pays $2.50 a share 
annual dividends and is not covering 
this payment by more than a narrow 
margin. It has not been pushing produc- 
tion in view of low metal prices. Its 
mines comprise the largest known body of 
copper ore in the world. Developed and 
probable ore has been estimated at 700,- 
000,000 tons, with an average copper con- 
tent of 2.12 per cent. 

The stock has been a sluggish mover 
in the market because earnings have not 
varied much in recent years, amounting 
to $2.65 a share in 1926; to $2.72 a share 
in 1925 and to $2.59 a share in 1924. Pro- 
duction amounts to about 50 pounds of 
copper per year for each share of stock 
outstanding and a lc. advance in the price 
of the metal would theoretically add ap- 
proximately 50 cents a share to earning 
power. 


Kennecott Copper 


 Sramcomgaiah Copper is one of the 
largest and lowest cost copper pro- 
ducers in the world with a production in 
1926 of 454,783,000 pounds, not including 
equity in the production of Nevada Con- 
solidated and Mother Lode. The Utah 
Copper Company, about 97 per cent. 
owned by Kennecott, contributed 234,173,- 
000 pounds of the above total. The Braden 
property, owned by Kennecott, and operat- 
ing in the Andes Mountains in Chile, is 
the other very important producing sub- 
sidiary. Braden’s reserves of ore are 
estimated at 249,500,000 tons, averaging 
2.2 per cent. copper and Utah Copper’s ore 
reserves are set at 564,000,000 tons of a 
grade approximating 1.1 per cent. copper. 

The combined properties can produce 
copper for about 8 cents a pound and 
given a 14-cent selling price for the metal 
can cover Kennecott’s $5 dividend by a 
fair margin. With an output of around 
100 pounds of metal per share of stock, 
Kennecott’s earnings might be expected 
to climb $1 per share for every cent ad- 
vance in selling price. 


Nevada Consolidated Copper 


N EVADA Consolidated Copper in 1926 
acquired the other so-called porphyry 
properties, Ray and Chino so that the pres- 
ent Nevada Consolidated is a very large 
unit, but is not one of the really low 
cost mines. It now has a production in 
the neighborhood of 231,000,000 pounds 
per year and a production cost of approxi- 
mately 10% cents a pound. 

_ Under present metal prices of 14 cents 
it does not display an ability to do more 
than cover its $1.50 a share dividend. The 
stock gives a higher yield than the major- 
ity of listed coppers because of its rather 
high costs and the slim margin by which 




















H. M. Byllesby & Co. 


Incorporated 


— BYLLESBy « 





Underwriters, Wholesalers and Re- 
tailers of Investment Securities 


—Specialists in Public Utilities 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 

111 Broadway 231 So. La Salle St. 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS ST. PAUL 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


KANSAS CITY 


Direct Private Wires 
Chicago—New York—Boston—Philadelphia 
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Taxes 





ABLE LIVING 
IMPROVEMENTS 
ACCOMPLISHED 
INDEBTEDNESS RETIRED 
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i ISOLATION AND 
“* 7 LACK OF PROGRESS 


€ 
Why Buy Taxes 


Rising Market, 


There is no particular magic in 
a low tax rate. Rates are gener- 
ally low because lack of progress 
keeps them low. 


" 
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In the territory served by Car- 
olina Power & Light Company, 
the dominant note has been and 
is progress. They have sounded 
the keynote in the South’s in- 
dustrial awakening. 


But in blazing this trail of pro- 
gress; the indebtedness on many 
improvements has already been 
retired. Hence newcomers to 
our territory are not buying 
taxes on a rising market. 


The lure of lower taxes may be 
held out elsewhere, but the pro- 
gress of the South is inevitable 
and low taxes now are irrevoc- 
ably mortgaged to the future. 


But taxation is a matter of actual 
figures. Let us go into them with 
you. Just write us. 


Carolina Power & Light Company 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUREAU 


OQ 
( a RALEIGH 
3} NORTH CAROLINA 


Send 
endfor 
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the dividend was covered in the last year. 
Unless metal prices display considerable 
firmness, basis for important advance in 
the stock would seem to be lacking. Ore 
reserves are estimated at 279,686,000 tons 
averaging 1.5 per cent. copper. 


Inspiration Consolidated Copper 


| agree Consolidated Copper is 
a high cost producer and has made a 
disappointing showing in the last few 
years. Production cost is above 12 cents 
a pound. Production is about 120,000,000 
pounds annually. In 1926 only $1.11 a 
share was available for the stock and in 
view of the somewhat lower average sell- 
ing price of copper in 1927 it will be 
surprising if earnings were any better in 
that year. 

' Ore reserves are low grade and are 
apparently quite limited. Commencing 
March 1, 1928 a sinking fund of $500,000 
annually must be met and outlook for 
early resumption of dividends is not fav- 
orable unless copper gets above 15 cents. 


Greene Cananea 


G REENE Cananea with only 500,000 
shares of stock outstanding and no 
bonds, has been a sensation of the copper 
group having advanced more than 100 
points in the last year. Mines are located 
in Mexico and the rise in the stock has 
been due to the reported discovery of a 
rich ore body. Little in the way of re- 
liable information is available concerning 
the strike, but it is expected that the 
company will become a very low cost pro- 
ducer as long as this new ore supply lasts. 

Since the war boom in 1919 Greene 
Cananea never earned more than $2 a 
share on its stock in any one year and it 
could have been bought as low as 10 in 
1926, 


Calumet and Arizona Mining 


ISCOVERY of a large ore body 
has also been a factor in the popu- 
larity of Calumet & Arizona Mining Co. 
stock which has advanced from a 1926 
low of 55% to above 100. The company 
is a rather small producer with an annual 
output of around 50,000,000 pounds and 
production costs are not particularly low, 
though the new ore body is expected to 
improve profits. Based on earnings in 
recent years the stock is decidedly high. 
It owns a two-third interest in New 
Cornelia Copper which is a fairly low 
cost mine. Dividends of some size have 
been paid in every year since 1903, the 
present rate being $6 which compares with 
earnings of $4.54 a share in the first nine 
months of 1927 and of only $5.59 a share 
for all of 1926. 


Cerro de Pasco Copper 


ERRO DE PASCO mines are located 

in Peru and are the oldest known cop- 
per mines. Production costs are not made 
public, but compare favorably with the 
lowest cost producers as evidenced by the 
ability of the company to make money on 
low metal prices. 

Credit from precious metals goes a long 
way in the case of this company in re- 
ducing cost of copper output. 

Volume of production is withheld from 
stockholders and the public but is various- 
ly estimated at 70,000,000 to 100,000,000 
pounds per year, with potential capacity 
considerably greater. The stock is ap- 
parently one of the sound copper specu- 
lations, dividend rate being $4. 
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is one of the many 
thriving industries 
of Northern Illinois 
whose increasing 
demands for gas 
andelectricityhave 
been a factor in 
tripling the reve- 
nue of this Com- 
pany in the last 
ten years. 





Write for Year 
Book with inter- 
esting facts about 
this Company and 
its territory. 


PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
\ General Offices: 
72 West Adams Street, 
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Build with Men 
WILLIAM LFLETCHER Inc. 
me: ye A 
Ca you in wi 
THE RIGHT MAN 
| for any worthwhile position. 
80 


FEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 




















I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to your 
line, or have a good Patent to sell, write 
me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Ave. Rochester, N. Y- 














HARRIS TWEED 


The cream of Scotch Homespuns 
aristocrat of all sports wear. Direct 
from the makers. ae oe to 


free on stating ls 
Newall, 425 Stornoway, Scotland 
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] Rail Prospects || 
Improving 
D 


Traffic Improves and Indi- 

cates Worst May Be Over— 

. More Favorable Compari- 
sons to Appear in April 


By Glenn G. Munn 


ome sage trafic during the final two 
months of last year slumped to the 
lowest level since 1923, and earnings for 
December, both in gross and net operating 
income, fell back to the lowest levels since 
1921. These figures indicate that an indus- 
trial recession occurred in the last part 
of 1927 on a scale suggestive of acute, 
though temporary, depression. For the 
most part, however, this contraction can 
be explained in terms of three industries— 
automobiles, steel, and coal—the first two 
of which have already shown marked ex- 
pansion in the past six weeks, while mod- 
erate betterment has developed in the coal 
trade. 





Lowest Point Past? 


Statistics of car loadings for January 
prove, without any doubt, that December 
railroad traffic represented the bottom of 
the trough. That month was the least fav- 
orable on a seasonal basis for some years 
past. The January figures show that a live- 
ly seasonal improvement was recorded. Car 
loadings for the 4-week period ended Jan- 
uary 28, after correction to equalize the 
January 1 holiday, were 6% per cent. 
lower than in the corresponding period 3 
year ago, whereas in December they were 
11 per cent. lower than in the same 1926 
month. 





i A Sale Maas, SR 


Basis for Improvement 


MORE important, however, is that for 
the week ended January 28, this year, 
loadings declined but 4.3 per cent. from 
the same week in 1927, and that for each of 
the three weeks up to January 28, loadings 
were slightly ahead of a year ago if coal 
loadings be eliminated. In other words, it 
is still the coal situation that prevents rail- 
road traffic currently from reaching vir- 
tually top-notch figures. Certainly, it is 
highly significant that the tonnage now be- 
ing accorded to the railroads is higher than 
ever before, except two years ago at this 
time, were it not for the lower volume of 
coal shipments. 

From the above traffic data, it is clear 
than January earnings, although they will 
still be under those of January last year, 
= will be much better than in November and 
— December of last year. Roughly, the de- 
cline for January should be no more than 
half of that which occurred in the last two 
months of 1927. Doubtless the trend for 
February and March will be toward fur- 
ther improvement, since both the steel and 
automobile industries have stepped up their 
Production schedules. 


J | | a 











“— NEVERTHELESS, it is a foregone 
conclusion that railroad traffic and 

farnings for the first quarter of 1928 will 
lower than in the initial quarter of 
1927. It happened that the opening quarter 
of last year was one of heavy industrial 
Production. Moreover, the movement of 
Coal was extra-seasonal because large 
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Investment Assurance 





Investors Council of America 


INCORPORATED 








Act as investment counsel to the 
individual, the trustee and the 
institution seeking safety of prin- 
cipal, regularity of income and 
reasonable enhancement in value 
of securities. 


Advise as to the formation and 
management of Investment and 
Industrial Trusts. 


This institution is limited by its charter strictly to 
rendering investment service. 


It never deals in securities for the account of itself 
or others. 


Its recommendations are based upon the best avail- 
able information and opinion unbiased by any 
interest in the securities involved. 


Explanatory Booklet furnished 
upon request to Department F. 


INVEsTORS COUNCIL OF AMERICA 


Incorporated 


Bank of America Building 
44 Wall Street, New York 


Bankers Building. . . . . «. Chicago 
Statler Building . . . ,. . ~. Boston 
Guarantee Trust Bldg. . . Philadelphia 
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public utility service. 
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NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
POWER COMPANY 


Through ownership of common stocks of 
operating public utility properties, a large 
majority of the common stock of New Eng- 
land Public Service Company, and a substan- 
tial interest in the Class “B” common stock 
of National Public Service Corporation, the 
size of the National Electric Power Company 
system has been expanded, accompanied by a 
notable concentration along the thickly popu- 
lated and industrial Atlantic seaboard. 


Sixteen hundred and seventy-eight communi- 
ties in territories having an estimated popu- 
lation of more than 3,250,000, are now 
served. In 15 states, from Maine to Michi- 
gan and from Maine to Florida, the com- 
panies’ systems are rendering an efficient 


57 William Street 
New York 
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Write for free copy of 
“The Marsh Stock Traders 
Guide” and treatise, “The 
Business of Trading in 
Stocks.” 


W. T. Marsh & Co. 


150 Broadway New York 
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FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1921. 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,000,000 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable 2% quar- 
terly, January Ist, April ist, July Ist, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


P. O. Drawer 629 


LAKELAND FLORIDA 
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stocks were laid up in reserve piles pre. 
paring for the strike which occurred op 
April 1. 

By reason of these circumstances, the 
first quarter of 1927 produced net earnings 
ahead of any other corresponding quarter 
in railroad history, although net operating 
income of Class 1 roads was only $2,732. 
541, or 1.22 per cent. ahead of the same 
quarter of 1926—also an excellent quarter 
for earnings. 

After the first quarter has passed, the 
picture of railroad earnings is certain tobe 
more pleasing. In April, 1927, the bitum- 
inous coal strike began, and from April on 
railroad earnings were lower than in each 
of the corresponding months of the pre- 
ceding year up to the present time. Jf our 
judgment is correct, railroad earnings, both 
in gross and net, will have been lower than 
the year before for a period of 12 consecu- 
tive months. 


Traffic Should Gain 


INCE no coal strikes will occur this 
year, either in the bituminous or an- 
thracite divisions, there will be no inter- 
ruption in coal shipments as a year ago. 
The second quarter will be the most active 
quarter in the distribution of automobiles 
(1928 is credited with an anticipated peak 
in automobile sales). Due to the excellent 
agricultural situation, and the larger in- 
tended planting of grains and cotton, along 
with the fact that coal shipments will be 
heavier, something of a “boomlet” may 
develop in the second quarter. 

For the third and fourth quarters, much 
will depend upon the size of the crops and 
the prices they bring. But barring impor- 
tant crop failures, the third quarter should 
show up well. Merely. by virtue of the fact 
that the last half of 1927 witnessed a sharp 
contraction in railroad volume, _ traffic 
figures for the same period in 1928 should 
make pleasant reading. In sum, with the 
prospect that the last three quarters will be 
productive of more traffic than in 1927, 
and only the first quarter (the least profit- 
able one) lower, railroad earnings for 1928 
should be at least moderately ahead of 
those in 1927. 


Western Roads Do Best 


ia contrast with recent years, the West- 
ern roads scored a relatively better show- 
ing in 1927 than the Eastern and Southern 
carriers. It was the Western district that 
showed the least decline in earnings from 
1926, and had it not been for the Missis- 
sippi floods, the showing last year would 
have been almost as good as in 1926. 

On account of large grain carryovers, 
it is freely predicted by the heads of the 
Northwestern carriers, that traffic on such 
roads as Union Pacific, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, and “Soo Line,” will be 
larger in the first half of 1928 than in the 
same 1927 period. 

It is important to observe that no South- 
ern road in 1927 had larger net earnings 
than in 1926. Gains in net income among 
the Eastern roads in 1927 over 1926 were 
limited to Bangor & Aroostook, Jersey 
Central, and Hocking Valley. On the other 
hand, there were five Western roads that 
improved their earnings in 1927 over 1926. 
These were Rock Island and Texas & 
Pacific (both of which scored records), 
“Soo Line,” Denver & Salt Lake, and 
Spokane, Seattle & Portland. From Sep- 
tember on, Northern Pacific, Union Pacific 
and Great Northern have been doing better 
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Syndicate Reports Gain 


AIN in resources of about 18 per cent. 
G was shown at the close of last year in the 
annual balance sheet statement of Inves- 
tors Syndicate, of Minneapolis. Of the 
total assets over $15,000,000, or about 75 
per cent., are composed of first mortgage 
real estate bonds. 

On the other side of the balance sheet 
the largest item is the cash surrender value 
of the certificates issued by the company. 
These represent the chief capital obliga- 
tion and amount to slightly over 
$13,000,000. 

The company operates along lines simi- 
lar to a building and loan organization, 
selling maturity endowments on a month- 
ly payment plan. Company was established 
in 1894 and has capital, surplus and re- 
serve of over $2,500,000. 


* * * 


Senate Refers Power Probe to 
Trade Commission 


Y a vote of 46 to 31, and over the 
desperate protest of Senator Walsh of 
Montana, the Senate has referred the pro- 
posed “power trust” investigation to the 
Federal Trade Commission instead of au- 
thorizing an inquiry by a special committee 
of five Senators as proposed by Mr. Walsh. 
The final vote came after a nine-hour 
session of acrimonious debate. 
* * * 


Equitable Trust Moves to Its 
New Building 


es the first time in the history of 
Wall Street a great banking institu- 
tion moved its cash and securities into new 
quarters without the necessity of going 
outside or employing armored trucks when 
the Equitable Trust Co. of New York en- 
tered its new skyscraper home at 11 Broad 
street. The actual removal of bullion and 
securities from the historic old quarters at 
37 Wall street required five hours and 
twenty minutes, and was effected during 
the late morning and early afternoon of 
Lincoln’s Birthday without a hitch and in 
record-breaking time by the simple expedi- 
ent of passing cash and securities, running 
into billions of dollars, through openings 
cut in walls of the old 37 Wall street ad- 
dress and the new. Equitable Trust Build- 


ing. 
*x* * * 


January Trade Shows Decline 


J ANUARY exports from the United 
States were $411,000,000 and imports 
were $338,000,000, leaving a favorable trade 
balance for the month of $73,000,000. 

The figures, as announced by the Com- 
merce Department, indicate a slight de- 
cline in the foreign trade totals for the 
new year as compared with last year, when 
January exports were $419,402,000 and im- 
ports were $356,841,000. 

Gold exports for January were $52,086,- 
000, offset partially by imports of $38,320,- 
000. While the outflow of gold was much 
larger than that for most corresponding 
months in recent years, it was considerably 
below the exports of December and No- 
vember, indicating at least a slowing up in 
the world demand for American monetary 
Stocks. 

January silver exports were $6,692,000 
and imports were $6,305,000. For January 
last year silver exports were $7,388,000 and 
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Converting the mountain torrents 
into safe investments 


Reservoirs high among the mountains, kept full 
by the melting of eternal snows - +--+ a rush of 
water down the long inclines. -- - the whir of giant 
turbines--,--and a stream of electric power courses 
over the wires to meet the needs of distant cities. 


But more than electricity is generated here. In the 
bonds of the great hydro-electric companies, this 





power is converted into safe incomes for those WhO —_ yout Gnd much of interes 
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invest in their Electric Power and Light Bonds. —_ggimenty which tells why 


Electric Power a 

Bonds are so much in favor 

among careful investors. 
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Ask for Booklet T-3, 
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INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 


Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 

















Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding reliable security 
brokers with whom they 
can safely do business. 


Investors Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
128 Sth Ave. New York City 

















‘The 
Business 
Horizon 


of the FUTURE 


In DUSTRIAL and business 
opportunity is shifting to the 
South. Development of natural 
resources has trebled the buying 
power here within the last five 
years—creating new markets and 
favoring the investment of capital 

_and labor. 


Executives who scan the horizon 
of the future “see the South” 
looming up larger than any other 
section. And of the South’s indus- 
trial commonwealths, none is 
more favored by location, raw 
materials, power and labor facili- 
ties than the district surrounding 
Augusta, Georgia. 

Whether you are contemplating 
the South for re-location of your 
manufacturing plant, or whether 
you are considering it as a market 
worthy of a branch plant—let us 
place in your hands this book of 
facts on what Augusta offers. 








Tell your 
stenographer 

to write for 
BOOKLET D 
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American Express Co.—Several of 
larger railroads are reported to be seek- 
ing to acquire holdings of Adams Ex- 
press Co. and this Company in American 


Railway Express Co. Indications are 
that transaction will be consummated 
during 1928. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Passed 
dividend on common. Last payment was 
1% per cent. on Jan. 2, 1928. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Senate investigation of telephone com- 
panies was proposed in resolution intro- 
duced by Senator Johnson of California. 
Senator Johnson explained it was in 
behalf of cities in California, particularly 
San Francisco and Oakland. Resolution 
was referred to Interstate Commerce 
Committee. Inaugurated telephone ser- 
vice from United States and Cuba to 
Berlin, Amsterdam, Rotterdam and The 
Hague. Connections will be made via 
London, 


Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Mer- 
chandising sales quota of $3,200,000 has 
been set for 1928. Plans have been made 
for active merchandising campaign. 


Bancitaly Corp.—Completed plans for 
entry into field of bond distribution on 
nation-wide scale. 

Butterick Co.—Stockholders will vote 
on increasing authorized capital stock 
from 200,000 shares, $100 par, to 250,- 
000 no par shares. Stockholders would 
be offered 52,730 shares for subscription 
at rate of 1 share for each 3 held. 

California Petroleum Corp.—Directors 
in letter to stockholders pointed out ad- 
vantages regarding offer of Texas Corp. 
to exchange stock of two companies on 
basis of one share of Texas for two of 
California. Texas Corp. through its sub- 
sidiary, the Texas Co., has eight refiner- 
ies in United States east of Rocky 
Mountains and its markets cover larger 
portion of country than any other com- 
pany. Consolidation with California 
Petroleum, uniting extensive marketing 
facilities of latter in the East and Mid- 
dle West with those of California Pe- 
troleum in California, would be advan- 
tageous and beneficial to stockholders 
of both companies, says the letter. 

Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Authorized 
by I. C. C. to acquire control of Green- 
brier & Eastern R. R. by purchase of 
capital stock and by lease. 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York— 
Considering merger with Brooklyn Edi- 
son Company and Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. Hypothetical plan calls for 
formation of new holding company, the 
Hudson Securities Corp., which would 
offer exchange of its stocks for those 
of three companies. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Moter Co.—De- 
clared initial semi-annual disbursement 
of 2 per cent. on common, 2a special 
dividend of 50 cents on the preferred, 
and the regular semi-annual payment of 
3% per cent. on the preferred. Com- 
pany has benefited as a result of wide- 
spread growth of interest in aviation. 

Dodge Bros.—Daily output of new 
Victory Six is expected to reach 1,300 by 
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March 1 and combined daily output 
about 1,650, or about same rate at which 
factory was operating during Spring of 
1926. 

Durant Motors, Inc.—Oakland, Cal, 
Durant plant began production of new 
Star models. Production of old models 
was discontinued Dec. 31. 


Ford Motor Co.—Reported 89,758 men 
on payrolls of Highland Park, Lincoln 
and Fordson plants. 

General Baking Corp.—Stockholders 
approved proposed plan to exchange one 
share of Class “A” stock for one share 
of 6 per cent. preferred and % share 
of common, and exchange of one share 
of Class “B” stock for one share of com- 
mon. 


General Motors Corp.—With other 
automobile manufactures __ protested 
against new German law which increases 
considerably costs of operating assemb- 
ling plants in Germany. Parts of motor 
cars are subject to same rate of duty 
as complete cars. German Government 
justified new legislation on ground that 
importers evaded old regulation, but this 
was denied by General Motors, Ford, 
Chrysler, Hudson and Willys-Overland 
companies, 

Graham-Paige Motors Corp.—Produc- 
tion in January was 1,497 cars, against 
1,021 in December, 1927, and 1,374 in 
January, 1927. 

Inland Steel Co—Merger with 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. was rati- 
fied by directors of both companies. In- 
land common stockholders will receive 
share for share of common stock of 
new Youngstown Inland Steel Co. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Co.—New 
York Supreme Court Justice Hammer 
denied application of Bronx Chamber 
of Commerce to restrain company from 
increasing fare on subway and elevated 
lines from 5 to 7 cents because City 
was not a party to the action. 

International Business Machines Corp. 
—In reply to question regarding rumors 
of possible mergers with other concerns, 
President Watson said: “There is noth- 
ing of that sort under consideration. 
Our company has all that we need.” 

Kresge (S. S.) Co—Declared extra 
dividend of 40 cents and regular quar- 
terly dividend of 30 cents on common. 
Sales in January, $8,657,776; same month 
1927, $7,955,788. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales in January, 
$3,759,947; same month 1927, $3,292,250; 
increase, 14.2 per cent. 

Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co.—Will 
devote substantially more than $20,000,- 
000 to advertising in 1928. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in Jan- 
uary, $2,369,316; same month 1927, $2,- 
285,594. 

Middle West Utilities Co.—Directors 
voted to offer additional common stock 
to all stockholders of record March 2, 
1928, in ratio of 10 per cent. of holdings 
at $110 a share. Rights will expire May 
15, 1928. 

Missouri Pacific Railroad—Plans to 
elevate thirteen miles of lines in terri- 
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tory subject to floods, for an average 
of 5 feet, at cost of $1,100,000. 
Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
January, $13,225,470; same month 1927, 
$13,157,054 ; increase .52 per cent. 


Nash Motors Corp.—Price reductions 
announced recently were put into effect 
with view to moving quickly stocks of 
cars which soon will be replaced by new 
models, according to reports in trade 
circles. 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—Made payment of $22,380,000, 
plus interest, to the Treasury represent- 
ing final liquidation of obligations to the 
Government which arose out of Federal 
control. Payment was made possible 
by the sale last December an issue of 
$31,000,000, 434 per cent. bonds to J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and associates. Massa- 
chusetts Department of Public Utilities 
approved petition for maintenance and 
operation of passenger motor vehicles 
between Pittsfield and the Massachu- 
setts-Connecticut state line in Sandis- 
field. 

Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp.— 
During 1927 produced 63 pictures against 
58 in 1926, and distributed 78 pictures 
against 67 in previous year. Despite in- 
creased production saving in disburse- 
ments for 1927 was $1,700,000 over 1926, 
due to economies in production depart- 
ment. 


Penney (J. C.) Co.—Sales in January, 
$7,721,697; same month 1927, $6,330,659. 

Pure Oil Co.—Declared quarterly divi- 
dend of 12% cents on common. Pre- 
viously paid 37%4 cents quarterly. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Ry.—Ordered 
4,000 cars. 

Schulte-United-Five-Cent-To-One Dol- 
lar Stores, Inc.—Public offering of pre- 
ferred shares and part of common stock 
is under way. Capitalization, presently 
to be issued, it was said, would consist 
of 100,000 shares of convertible pre- 
ferred stock and 581,000 shares of com- 
mon. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co.—Sales in Jan- 
uary, $24,240,148; same month 1927, 
$22,080,174; increase 9.8 per cent. 

Southern California Edison Co.— 
Stockholders on March 16 vote on re- 
classification of capital stock from $125,- 
000,000 common and $121,000,000 prefer- 
red to $100,000,000 common and $146,600,- 
000 of 5% per cent. series “C” preferred. 

Studebaker Corp.—January _ sales 
showed about 40 per cent. increase over 
last January. Estimates for foreign 
countries indicate a larger gain than 
domestic record, according to President 
Erskine, 

Willys-Overland Co—J. N. Willys, 
president, stated that production in Jan- 
uary amounted to 15,000 cars, which was 
slightly below expectations because of 
delay in speeding up machinery in early 
part of month. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales in Jan- 
uary, $17,114,299; same month 1927, $16,- 
116,517; increase 6.19 per cent. 

Wright Aeronautical Corp.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 50 cents, payable 
Feb. 29 to stockholders of record Feb. 
15S. This increases the annual rate to 
$2, as compared with a previous basis of 
$1. Earnings have shown a marked im- 
Provement since Colonel Lindbergh’s 
successful trans-Atlantic flight. 

Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.—New 


plant at Pontiac, Mich., almost complet- 
ed 











POWER 


in Community Development 


LECTRIC power 1s a strong ally of the small town. 
Factories need no longer come to large, congested 
centers of population for power. Electricity — generated 
in modern, efficient plants and transmitted far and wide 
over networks of transmission lines — seeks out the fac- 
tory. With the assurance to the small community of 
ample and economical power, industry is enabled to real- 
ize the advantages of better and cheaper living conditions 
for workers, and in many cases closer proximity to raw 
materials and markets. Development of the local demand 
immediately available—the grist mill, grain elevator, 
waterworks systems, street lighting —justifies the initial 
investment by the utility company, which thereafter co- 
operates with the community in building up local indus- 
tries and attracting new ones. The subsidiaries of the 
Middle West Utilities Company have been prominent in 
promoting the growth of small town industries through 


provision of an adequate, economical power supply. 





Middle West Utilities Company 
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FLEXIBLE-STAINLESS-REVERSIBLE 
NON-GLARING — NON-BREAKABLE 
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Preserve your new desk tops—renew 
the old ones with these distinctive 
Neo-Leum Tops. Cut to fit, they are 
simply laid on. They enhance any 
desk and office; make writing easier ; 
and are restful to the eyes. Return 
many times their original cost 
through elimination of depreciation. 
Neo-Leum on duty in thousands of 
offices relieving eye strain, further- 
ing efficiency and comfort, and pro- 
tecting equipment. Write today for 
complete facts and attractive prices. 


Neo-Leum Tops 


widely Imitated 
never Duplicated! 
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Wagemaker Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation on my part 


kindly furnish Full Facts and attractive prices 
on Neo-Leum Tops. 
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Mild Winter Weather Aids 
Large Building Figures 


Construction Meets Little Delay from Cold and Storm—Rejg. 
dential Building Still Large Despite Warning of Vacancies 


By Frank E. Perley 


. 


AVORABLE weather conditions, 

especially in New York City and 

other important centers, are result- 
ing in the best demonstration yet seen of 
the practicability of winter construction by 
the building industry. 

During January and far into February 
building projects of all kinds proceeded in 
utter disregard of the calendar. Construc- 
tion work of all classes was carried on 
with quite as much speed as_ builders 
expect normally in June or August, and 
few have been the days when extreme 
cold or storms have caused even temporary 
cessation of activity in the industry. 

These auspicious circumstances as to 
consiruction actually under way seem to 
have had an accelerating effect on con- 
tracts awarded and on contemplated pro- 
jects. During January, the statistics of 
the industry show, contracts were let for 
approximately $475,000,000 of new con- 
struction projects in the United States. 

At the same time a vast amount of con- 
templated projects were reported—in vol- 
ume upwards of 20 per cent. greater than 
during January a year ago. 


Contemplated Projects Gain 


if New York State and the northerly 
section of New Jersey the contemplated 
projects reported for the first month of 
the year by F. W. Dodge Corporation 
showed the amazing increase of 81 per 
cent. over January, 1927. The increase in 
the Pittsburgh district, covering Western 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio and 
Kentucky, was calculated at 42 per cent., 
while in Texas the January gain under this 
classification was an even 100 per cent. 
Some sections of the country present a 
differeut picture, the M@fddle Atlantic 
States showing a loss of 4 per cent. for 
the month in contemplated construction, 
and Minnesota, North and South Dakota 
and Northern Michigan an 8 per cent. de- 
cline. In the Carolinas, Georgia, Florida, 
Mississippi and other Southern States the 
falling off in contemplated construction 
was more noticeable than in any other 
section of the country, amounting to 27 
per cent. for the first month of the year. 
At the same time, the total of these 
projects reported from the Southern States 
during January was in excess of $65,000,- 


Wages Stabilized 


While reports on contemplated construc- 
tion are not overly significant yet they are 
useful as showing the trend of thought as 
to the outlook in the industry. The Jan- 
uary figures are interesting, and they may 
prove really significant, as indicating con- 
fidence and stability in the building field. 
It is recognized generally that the specu- 
lative builder has ceased to be-an impor- 
tant factor, wages are on a fixed basis, 
the supply of skilled labor is adequate and 





its efficiency greater, and material prices 


are lower than at any time since 197 
These conditions are regarded as propi- 
tious by organizations and _ individuals 
whose building programs have been heli 
in abeyance. Thus 1928 may witness th 
carrying out of a much larger proportion 
of what is classed as contemplated cop. 
struction than usually follows the ap. 
nouncement of_such projects. 


Residential Building Leads 


PERHAPS the greatest surprise in the 
early developments of 1928 is the con- 
tinued predominance of residential build. 
ing. Contracts awarded mean projects to 
be carried to completion without delay, and 
during January contracts were awarded in 
the entire country for approximately 
$215,000,000 of residential building. 

This represents 45 per cent. of the 
month’s total for all classes of construc 
tion. During 1927 a total of $2,850,000, 
000 was spent for residential construction 
in the United States, following an expendi- 
ture of more than $2,950,000,000 for the 
same purpose in 1926. Despite these vast 
investments in living quarters the early 
reports for the present year indicate little 
downward trend in this class of construc- 
tion. Excepting in the Southern States 
all reports indicate that residential building 
will be the outstandng feature of the de- 
velopments during the early months at 
least of the current year. 

Even in New York City, where Tene- 
ment House Commissioner Martin showed 
by a careful survey that there were 83,459 
vacant apartments on January 1, contracts 
were awarded for $45,936,000 of new resi- 
dential projects during the first four weeks 
of the new year. “When we consider,” 
Commissioner Martin said, “that in the 
short space of three years—since January 
1, 1925—the number of vacancies in old- 
law tenements has increased from 22,00 
to 43,000, the number in new-law tene- 
ments from 16,000 to 40,000, the total 
number having increased from 39,000 to 
83,459, and that at the present time 6.63 
per centum of all the apartments in Greater 
New York are vacant, it surely seems 
that the city is very much overbuilt.” 

_ Despite this warning from the Commis- 
sioner, 53 per cent. of all construction 
contracts let in New York City during 
January was for residential building. 


+r AKING the United States as a whole, 
the early developments of the yeaf 
also indicate marked activity in other 
classes of construction. Contracts award- 
ed in January included about $80,000,000 
for public works and utilities; $76,000,00 
for commercial buildings; $44,000,000 fot 
industrial buildings and $12,000,000 for 
hospitals and institutions. 

New public buildings contracted for 
durng the month will cost $6,000,000 and 
a like amount is being spent for new re 
ligious and memorial buildings. 
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FORBES for March 1, 1928 





ALTER P. CHRYSLER, president, 

the Chrysler Corporation, and 
Charles A. Stone, chairman of Stone & 
Webster, were elected directors of the 
Chase Securities Corporation, New York. 
Schuyler B. Terry was elected vice-presi- 
dent. 

William A. Whitcomb has been elected 
president of the Great Northern Paper 
Company. 

George Urquhart, vice-president of the 
Bankers Trust Company, was elected 
president of the American Piano Com- 
pany, following the resignation of C. A. 
Wagner. 

Jules S. Bache, D. B. Lee, and Harlan 
T. Pierpont, were elected directors of the 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation. 

Walter W. Head, president of the 
Omaha National Bank, has been elected 
a director of the 
New York Life In- 
surance Company. 

F. V. Gordon has 


resigned as vice- 
president of Cali- 
fornia Petroleum 
Corporation. 


P. J. O’Toole has 
been appointed Su- 
pervisor of the Port 
of Newark. 

Arthur W. McCain has been elected a 
vice-president of the National Park Bank, 
New York. 


Frank J. Denison has resigned as as- 
assistant vice-president of Chatham Phenix 
National Bank & Trust Company, New 
York, to accept the presidency of the Tor- 
rington National Bank, of Torrington, 
Conn. 

Lou R. Crandall has been elected presi- 
dent of the George A. Fuller Company. 

Frederick Stevens Allen has been elected 


a director of the Chemical National Bank, 
of New York. 


, ere New York Produce Exchange 
elected the following new members: 
Jacob Bleibtreu, Abraham & Company; R. 
D. De Haan, Mabon & Company; J. L. 
Ferguson, Benjamin & Ferguson; W. G. 
Gallagher, Logan & Bryan; R. C. Ingalls, 
Ingalls & Snyder; F. E. Jackson, Brun- 
ing, Jackson & Company; F. D. Potter, 
Pouch & Company; Ferdinand Richter, 
Fuller, Richter, Aldrich & Company; 
George F. Rothschild, H. Hentz & Com- 
pany; P. E. McIntyre, Consolidated Navi- 
gation Company and S. E. Weever, Will- 
lam M. Ware & Company. 


ECENT deaths among financial and 

_business leaders: I. G. Ogden, vice- 
President, Canadian Pacific; Joseph Kauf- 
man, president, American Safety Razor 
Corporation; Edward Farley Whitney, for- 
mer Morgan partner; R. Ross Appleton, 
cotton goods broker and former banker; 
Charles W. Anderson, retired insurance 
official; Malcolm Hugh Macleod, retired 
general manager and chief engineer, Ca- 
nadian Northern Railway; Henry Zucker- 
man, head of Henry Zuckerman & Com- 
Pany; Watson Franklin Blair, Chicago 





Walter W. Head 


WE La tCiete) Obed tie| 
Mortgage Bonds 


OSSESS the desirable elements of Safety, 
Yield, Marketability and Diversification 
which recommend them to investors. 


Every mortgage or mortgage bond protect- 
ing these issues is insured irrevocably as to 
payment of both principal and interest by 
one of the following four Surety Companies: 


U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 
Maryland Casualty Co. 
Fidelity & Deposit Co. 


fefedbatsitela- 


National Surety Co. 
New. York 


Send today for our descriptive booklet 
‘‘Why a National -Union for Safety.” 


NATIONAL 


Baltimore 


UNION MORTGAGE CO. 


- Maryland 


MACKUBIN, GOODRICH & CO. 


Fiscal Agents 
111 E. Redwood Street 


Established 1899 
Baltimore, Maryland 








gtain commission merchant. 





Send for Investor’s Guide 


Our Investor's Guide will lead you to complete 
investment satisfaction and service, wherever 
you live. Write today. Use attached coupon. 











|\Safety! 
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In the investment field, safety and 
progress are especially dependent up- 
on practical knowledge of past events 
and their causes. Under the manage- 
ment of the same family for nearly 
three-quarters of a century, the House 
of Greenebaum is guided by an ex- 
ceptionally rich fund of experience, 
used constantly for the protection and 
profit of its patrons. Moreover, as the 
Oldest Real Estate Bond House, 
founded in 1855, this institution 
will continue to specialize exclusively 
in first mortgage investments, the 
kind that have established an un- 
equalled record for safety to investors 
during the past 73 years. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment Company. 


OLDEST REAL ESTATE BOND HOUSE 
FOUNDED 1855 -CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 

















The Comptroller of the State of New York 


will sell at his office at Albany, New York, 
March 6, 1928, at 1.00 o’clock P.M. 


$22,500,000.00 


Serial Gold Bonds of the 


State of New York 


Princi 


maturing in series as follows: 


Ssate Institutions Buildings—These bonds will bear a coupon rate of 34%. 
$500,000.00 maturing annually on March ist in each of the years from 


1929 to 1953, both inclusive. 


General State Improvements—$7,600,000.00, of which $304,000.00 will 
mature annually on March Ist in each of the years from 1929 to 1953, 





both inclusive. 
General State I ts 





both inclusive. 


Bidders for the General State Improvement bonds will be required to name interest rates on 
four per centum per annum expressed im multiples of %4 of 1%. Com- 
y taking the aggregate of interest on all issues at the rates named in the 
respective bids and deducting therefrom the premium bid. No higher rate of interest shall be 
chosen than shall be required to insure a sale at par, and all bonds of each issue shall bear the 


each issue not exceedin 
parison of bids will be 


same rate of interest. 


No bids will be accepted for separate maturities, or for less than par value of the bonds nor 
unless accompanied by a deposit of money or by a certified check or bank draft, payable to the 
order of the Comptroller of the State of New York for at least two per cent of the par value of 


the bonds bid for. 


All proposals together with security deposits must be in a sealed envelope, endorsed ‘Proposal 
for Bonds”, and directed to the Comptroller of the State of New York, Albany, New York. 


The net State Debt of the State of New York on January 1, 1928, amounted to 
$243,289,611.07, which is less than 1% of the total assessed valuation ef the real and personal 
property of the State subject to taxation for State purposes. 


Circulars descriptive of these bonds, sinking funds, etc., will be mailed upom application to 
MORRIS S. TREMAINE, State Comptroller, 


Dated February 10, 1928, at Albany, New York. 


and Interest Payable in Gold Coin. 
Exempt from all Federal and State Income Taxes. 


$12,500,000.00 for State Institutions Buildings 
$10,000,000.00 for General State Improvements 


The interest will be paid semi-annually on March Ist and September Ist, the principal 


$2,400,000.00, of which $48,000.00 will 


mature annually ‘Om March Ist in each of the years from 1929 to 1978, 


Albany, N. Y. 



































Profitable investment selections, resulting 
from the scientific weighting of all recog- 
nized authorities, are revealed in The 
Business Economic Digest. 


In view of certain perplexing activities 
during the last 30 days, do you know 


WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


Read the Digest and learn of the preci- 
a method by which the famous 


opinion —— each viewpoint 
given such consideration as its maker’s 
Dast accuracies justify. 


Send for a free current copy containing 
valuable information on the probable 
future trend of security prices. 





The Business fconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres... 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 


Without obligation mail me your current Digest 
and your booklet, “‘When Experts Disagree.’’ 




















$4,000 to $12,000 
Income Opportunity 
In Your Home City 


Settled man with some advertising and 
specialty sales experience—will find here 
an opportunity to enter into a lucrative 
business that brings big returns. 


We will help the right man establish a 
direct by mail advertising service in one 
of several cities of 100,000 population 
and over; the business will be patterned, 
equipped and fashioned after our 11- 
year-old Chicago organization. 


Small investment required. All equip- 
ment is modern in every respect; this 
business is completely organized. Our 
method of turning out work will amaze 
you. 


$2,500 to $7,500 starts you in a business 
today that will take care of you later; 
complete information without obligation. 
If you are really ready to build a busi- 
ness for yourself write, giving age, ex- 
perience and references. 


Address DX, care Forbes Magazine, 
Tribune Tower, Chicago 


ATTENTION, PRESIDENT: If your own busi- 
ness does extensive direct-mail promotion, here is 
an opportunity to establish in business some trust- 
wi y man in whom you are interested; it will 
enable you to secure preferential treatment for 
your own mail work and establish a cumulatively 
profitable business. 














FORBES for March 1, 1928 


Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, ete, 
will be sent free on request by the com. 
panies mentioned. 


The Sales Value of the Container— 
The importance of the container jp 
effecting sales is very ably explained 
and illustrated in a 40-page book issued 
by The Passaic Metal Ware Company, 
227 Brook Avenue, Passaic, N J. Sent 
free on request to manufacturers who 
sell packaged products. 


Your Plant in Augusta—An interest. 
ing booklet issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce Augusta, Ga., describing the 
advantages of that territory for new in- 
dustries. Ask for Booklet D. 

Planning Your Vacation in North. 
west?—Write A. J. Dickinson, Passen- 
ger Traffic Mgr., Great Northern Ry, 
St. Paul, Minn., for information about 
their various tours. Address Dept. F, 
3-1. 

Asbestos Roofing— Address Johns- 
Manville Corporation, Dept. B. U-22, 
New York, for information about their 
Built-up Asbestos Roofing. 

Distribution Perfected—An attractive 
book giving a complete story of the 
Bush Terminal Service, will be sent free 
on request by the Bush Terminal Co. 
Distribution Service, Dept. F-1, 10 
Broad Street, New York. 


Profitable Business Control—Issued 
by the Acme Card System Co., 116 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
It describes the advantages of visible 
records with special reference to the 
Acme System. Sent free on request. 

An Accounting Machine Is a Neces- 
sity in Modern Business—Informative 
literature sent on request by National 
Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 


Remembrance Advertising—A_ booklet 
describing how to build goodwill for 
your institution or product by various 
forms of remembrance advertising will 
be sent free on request by Brown & 
Bigelow, St Paul, Minnesota. 


Hiding Place of Profit and Loss—The 
American Appraisal Co., 120 Broadway, 
New York, will send gratis information 
of their service to executives. 

Forging Ahead in  Business—This 
booklet, revised to date, will be sent 
free on request by the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Institute, 482 Astor Place, New 
York. 


Economy in Mailings—By the use of 
the Multipost Stamp Affixer and Re- 
corder. Full information can be ob- 
tained on addressing Multipost Co, 
Dept. J., Rochester, N. Y. 

Standard Costs—This book discusses 
clerical work, shop management, cost 
fluctuations, etc., all relating to cost 
finding, and emphasizes the importance 
of facts in business. Sent free on re- 
quest by Ernst & Ernst, 27 Cedar St. 
New York. 

Hauserman Movable Steel Partitions 
—Information on service in planning 
floor design, installing of partitions, 
etc., can be obtained by addressing The 
E. F. Hauserman Co., 6827 Grant Ave- 
nue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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FORBES for March 1, 1928 


Auto Schedules Large 


Industry Operating on Most Ambitious Program on Record— 
Holaday Bill for New Roads May Aid Traffic Problem 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News 


and some new ones continues in 

the automotive industry, as the re- 
sult of enhanced production schedules. 
With practically no exceptions, the manu- 
facturers are working on the most ambi- 
tious program of output that has ever been 
planned. In at least a majority of cases, 
they have started the year with full quota 
of production, though some of them say 
that they underestimated the extent of 
the demand in the first six weeks of the 
year. 

Full provision is being made for the 
spring season of buying, now at hand. 
If this keeps up to what is expected of it, 
1928’s first quarter seems likely to set a 
record that will not be equalled for some 
time to come. 

Increase in sales personnel and intensive 
training of everyone connected with selling 
and servicing the product are counted on 
to handle the spring freshet of business. 
No year since the industry went on a high 
production basis, not so long ago, has 
shown such substantial volume of business 
so early in its course. 


January Output Gains 


T OTALS of January production show 
that the month exceeded January, 
1927, by approximately 18 per cent., and 
close estimates of February indicate that 
the increase will be better than 20 per cent. 
Plans call for an increase, spread over the 
year, of something like 39 per cent., if the 
estimated 5,000,000-unit figure is to be 
reached. Production in 1927 was about 
3,573,000 units. 

Any big figures must naturally include 
major production by Ford Motor Com- 
pany, which has been counted on for an 
output of at least 1,500,000. Up to the 
present time, output from the numerous 
Ford assembly lines has been most dis- 
appointing. Factory officials now decline 
to give out actual production figures by 
the day. From other sources, however, 
believed to be trustworthy, it is learned 
that the daily output has not yet exceeded 
1,000 units. 


Tot on many of the older men 


Ford Production 


It does not now appear likely that vol- 
ume production can be attained any before 
the middle of March, if then. In the 
meantime, the enigma of how Ford is able 
to keep his dealers and his public in line 
still continues. It is generally conceded 
that he has accomplished wonders in this 
Connection, but the elastic limit must be 
just about reached. 

In golfing parlance, the Ford drive and 
approach have been short. It will require 
some masterly sinking of long putts to 
enable the company to attain the looked- 
for production. 


fs HEVROLET, the General Motors 

_ division that comes nearest to com- 
peting with Ford in price, is going strong, 
with a January production of better than 
91,000 and a February schedule of 112,000. 
Indications are strong that the latter figure 


will be exceeded by several thousand. 
Willys-Overland and the Durant organiza- 
tion, actual competitors with Ford in 
price, report that even an enhanced pro- 
duction has not been able to keep pace 
with the demand for cars. 

With the close of March, the elaborate 
sales presentations of the major manu- 
facturers will have been largely completed, 
in good time for the real test of absorptive 
power on the part of the public. No 
hamlet has been considered too insignificant 
in the list of points in which the public 
is to be made aware of this year’s cars 
and this year’s prices. 

Everywhere in the field there have been 
established centers of sales and service 
supervision. The makers are spending 
money in every direction to establish and 
maintain sales outlets on such a basis that 
the public can be sold and the dealer—and 
the maker—can profit. 


More Roads 


— HE Holaday bill, introduced in Con- 
gress, calls for the expenditure of 
$3,000,000 in raising the total mileage of 
hard-surfaced roads in America from 
575,000 to at least 2,500,000. Essentials 
of the proposed plan are the establishment 
of 64 hard-surfaced roads that will trav- 
erse the country in every direction, con- 
necting the national capital, the state capi- 
tals and principal cities. 

It is seen as a big way of undertaking 
to handle a big problem. With more than 
23,000,000 motor vehicles registered in 
1927 and with the present production 
figures, dangerous congestion of our high- 
ways is close at hand, unless some com- 
prehensive undertaking to provide more 
and better roads can be carried out. 

Traffic is still the big problem confront- 
ing the industry, though less than a quarter 
of the cars are operating in cities of more 
than 100,000 population. Office buildings 
of large size are seen as the biggest indi- 
vidual problem, since they actually over- 
come some of the advantages of the motor 
car. 


Motor Expenditures 


America’s bill for automobiles in 1928 
is estimated as materially exceeding the 
figure of $8,000,000,000 spent in 1927 for 
vehicles and upkeep. Out of every dollar 
spent by motorists this year, 60 cents will 
go for service, supplies, labor and main- 
tenance. 

Nash Motors has announced a price 
reduction on cars in three lines, ranging 
from $90 to $30 per car. This was made 
after the Show reductions came out, and 
the company already reports an increase in 
business 

American motor car companies have 
started the new season with excellent pros- 
pects of establishing new sales records in 
Britain.. 

General Motors Corp. states that all its 
lines sold well in the first quarter. Buick 
sales increased 66%, and sales of Chevrolet 
trucks and cars were up 30%. 











“Sticking”? Stamps 
by hand 
Wastes Time 


The Multipost saves time in affix- 
ing stamps. Accomplishes 5 hand 
operations in one _ split-second 
stroke of its plunger. 


Saves stamps, as well. Keeps 
them in rolls, in one safe place. 
Prevents loss and spoilage. Auto- 
matically counts each one used. 
Makes accounting for stamps 
practicable. Discourages misuse. 
Also, clean, orderly, systematic. 


MULTIPOST 


STAMP AFFIXER AND RECORDER 


Used in over 100,000 
offices. Needed in 
every office. Repre- 
sentatives in all prin- 
cipal cities. 


free trial 


| 












-== Mail this Coupon--- 
Multipost Co., Dept. J-3, Rochester, N. Y. 
(0 Send Multipost on free trial or 


CJ Send Booklet on economies in stamp 
handling and control. 
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Corporate 
Executives 


who desire efficient 
Curb service will 
find our organization 
suited to their needs. 


Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Rector 5022 

















BIG BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 
$400 KEI-LAG MACHINE EARNED $5,040 IN 
ONE YEAR; $240 machine earned $1,440; $16 
chine earned $2,160. One man pesos 300. ns 
company offers exclusive advertis ne proposition. Uniim- 
ited —. Protected bet rts Investment re- 
quired. Experience unnecessary. 10 x 
COMPANY, 555 West Jackson Boulowrd, Chine Ae 
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A Name That Stands 


for 


SHARING PROFITS 


The name Hodson stands 
for something significant in 
the field of investment. It 
stands for the investor’ s 
participation in earnings. 
First the solidity and sta- 
bility and fair income yield 
of a bond—a definite obli- 
gation to repay the money 
invested. Then, in addition, 
a share in the earnings of 
the business which the in- 
vestor’s dollars have helped 
to finance. 


Participating Bonds 


have proven profitable to 
tens of thousands of inves- 
tors. They have earned 
more on their money, year 
in and year out, than the 
average investor, by shar- 
ing the profits which good 
management earns. 


THIS BOOKLET aas 


placed extra 
dollars in the 
pockets of many 
investors. Send 
the coupon for 
your copy. 





——=—=—=—-CLIP HERE------ 
Send me Booklet B- 363 


Coceeeeeseseeseesesesesesess 


Clarence Hodson s [6 


eum ESTABLISHED 1893 === INC. 


PECIALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


165 Broadway -New York | 


Independent Oil and Gas Company 
Notice of Annual Meeting of Stockholders 
Notice is hereby given that the Annual Meeting 
of the ee ders of Meggy omnes oo Oil a = 
Com: corporati organiz un = the 
nr are ey State of Delaware, will be held at 
the offices of the company in Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
on oe. March 12, 1928, at 2:00 o’clock P.M., 
for the purpose of considering and transacting 

the following business: 

1. To elect directors for the ensuing year. 

2. To transact any and all other business of 
any and every kind that may arise or come 
a the said meeting or any adjournment 





For the purpos e of voting at this meeting, a 
record of will be taken at the close 
of business February 20, 1928. 


JOHN EB. CURRAN, Secretary. 


Scotts Greeping Bent 


for Perfect Lawns/ 


Sod in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
< lawn that chokes out weeus before 
bm | can grow! A deep, thick, ‘uniform 

that's everlasting and that makes 
your home a beauty s spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
Ipatend of sowing seed, yuu plant stolons or 


g turetiae fown like the fe eeks you hav. 
a = to ant lawn like the "deep a poe bile of ie 

7 all this unusual 
fai failed on request. 








i booklet 1 *Bent Lawns.” 


O. M. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
264 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
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McNary Farm Bill Under 
Consideration 


T HE Senate Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry has ordered a 
favorable report on the McNary farm 
relief bill. This measure differs some- 
what from the bill presented to the Sen- 
ate at its last session, for, as explained 
by Senator Charles L. McNary, of Ore- 
gon, sponsor of the measure and chair- 
man of the committee, efforts were made 
to take care, with a single exception, of 
the substantial objections of President 
Coolidge to the McNary-Haugen bill, as 
expressed in his veto message. Some 
refinements in language and composi- 
tion were made and one amendment— 
the so-called Blodsae insurance plan— 
added. 

Its main purpose—that of caring for 
the surplus over and above the require- 
ments for domestic consumption— re- 
mains, its sponsors declare, and in it also 
is the equalization fee principle, to which 
Mr. Coolidge is opposed. 





Ford Statement on Production 


H ENRY FORD expects to be turning 
out 2,000 cars a day in March, he 
said in a recent interview. 

“The schedule now is about 1,000 a 
day,” he said, “but it takes time to get 
the factory going at full blast. It was 
quite a job to make a completely new 
car, but nothing as compared with mak- 
ing over the whole factory to produce 
it. 

“I expect to see 2,000 cars a day being 
turned out not later than the end of 
March, and after that the schedule prob- 
ably will mount rapidly.” 

Mr. Ford said there were about 90,000 
men at work in his factories, an increase 
of about 20,000 since the new car was 
announced, and that they would stick to 
the five-day week. 

There is about $75,000,000 invested by 
the Ford company in Highland Park. 
The general offices were recently re- 
moved to the Fordson plant at River 
Rouge. 





Coal Inquiry is Recommended 


AN investigation of conditions in the 
bituminous coal fields of Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio and West Virginia, where 
a strike is on, was recommended by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee. 
The inquiry would be conducted by that 
committee. If it should be deemed ad- 
visable to go into the coal regions for 
first-hand information, a sub-committee 
would be authorized to make such a 
study. 

The resolution of Senator Johnson of 
California, calling for the investigation, 
was approved unanimously by the com- 
mittee. 

Under the resolution the investigation 
would go into every phase of the strike, 
including the issuance of injunctions 
against miners by Federal courts. This 
subject again came under fire of Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor leaders who 
denounced the granting of these injunc- 
tions before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee as a menace to the domestic tran- 
quility of the nation. William Green, 
President of the Federation, asked the 
committee to approve bills which would 
restrict the courts in issuing injunctions 
in labor disputes. 
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DAILY 
MARKET 


Sent 
on 
request 








Baar, Cohen & Co. 


Members of the 
New York Stock Exchange 


Fifty Broad Street 
New York 


Telephone Whitehall 2172 


























Dividends 








CParamount Cpictures 


PARAMOUNT FAMOUS LASKY CORPORATION 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the 
Board of Directors has this day declared 
the regular quarterly dividend of $2.00 per 
share on the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company, payable April 2nd, 1928, to 
stockholders of record at the dass of het 
ness on March 15th, 1928. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, 


February 14th, 1928 Secretary. 








Amenican TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH GomPsNY 
154th Dividend 
The regular quarterly 
\ dividend of Two Dollars 
} and Twenty-Five Cents 
($2.25) per share will be 
Be paid on Monday, April 16, 
1928, to in of record at the 
close of business on March 15, 1928. 


H. BLAIR-SMITH, Treasurer. 

















Is there a place 
. ° ia 
in your organization? 

Is there a place in your organization for 4 
man who in six years has advanced from the 
mechanic’s bench in a machine shop, to chief ac- 
countant and secretary — &@ corporation manu- 
facturing machine products? 

Working as a full fledged mechanic for twelve 
years has given me Gog touch with the in- 
ternal workings of a shop. bining this with 
the practical experience that tne have gathered, first 
as cost accountant, then chief accountant, and 
= a given me a very thorough 

siness train‘ 

My practical business training is puppertes bd 
six years’ instruction, received through local 
ness schools and later extension. in 

I am thirty-five years of age, married, of sound 
health, good character, and can furnish the best 

of references ; also have the well wishes of my 
past and present associates and employees. 

My ambitions are to secure a position as audi- 
tor, cost accountant, or chief accountant, leadins 
up to an executive position, where my shop train- 
ing and accounting experience should prove @ 
very valuable combination. 

It is my desire to associate myself with an 

organization that ——- a@ man possessing above 
the average qualification 








Address Box 180, Ferkes Magazine, 120 Fifth 
Avenue, New York Ci ity. 


— 
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FORBES for March 1, 1928 
Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets and other informa- 
tion will be sent free om request by the 
firms mentioned. 


Security Salesmanship—The Profes- 
sion—An interesting 24-page booklet 
covering this subject and also outlining 
in detail the course of study along these 
lines which is now being used by scores 
of leading financial firms throughout 
the country. Sent free upon request by 
Babson Institute, FB-1, Babson Park, 
Mass. 

Weekly Financial Review—Giving de- 
velopments in the stock market for the 
current week, as well as a special report 
on the investment position of leading 
railroad stocks. Sent on request by 
Prince & Whiteley, members New York 
Stock Exchange, 25 Broad Street, New 


York. i 


Oil Share Statistics—On 28 oil com- 
panies in a very comprehensive and 
handy form have been issued by C. B. 
Richard & Co., members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 29 Broadway, 
New York. 

Investment Assurance—This booklet 
describing what is most essential in 
judging good investments, is published 
by the Investors Council of America, 
Inc., 44 Wall Street, New York. Copy 
free on request. 

Making Safety Pay Profits—This 
booklet, describing the form of invest- 
ment issued by The F. H. Smith Co.,, 
can be had free on request. Smith 
Building, Washington, D. C., or 285 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 

Which Bonds to Buy—The National 
City Company, National City Bank 
Building, New York, will be glad to ad- 
vise in the purchase of good bonds. 

Booklet on Partial Payment Plan— 
The partial payment plan of accumulat- 
ing investments is explained in this in- 
teresting booklet issued and sent free 
on request by The Prudence Company, 
Inc., 331 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Dept. F. M. 1094. 

Serving 3,000 Communities—An illus- 
trated booklet describing the nation- 
wide Cities Service Organization and its 
securities. Sent free by Henry L. Do- 
herty & Co., 60 Wall Street, New York. 
Dept. 191C-16. 

New Opportunities for 1928—A. B. 
Leach & Co., Inc., 57 William Street, 
New York, have issued booklet ND-2 
describing investment opportunities for 
your 1928 funds, which they will be glad 
to forward on request. 

Investment Counsel—The layman is 
not always able to gather all the infor- 
mation about investments that will 
enable him to judge of their safety, etc. 
The reliable investment counselors are 
doing a real service in this connection. 
One of the foremost is the Brookmire 
Economic Service, Inc., 570 Seventh 
Avenue, New York, who will be glad 
to send free information literature on 
request. 

The Bache Review—Keeps you in- 
formed on the commercial and financial 
situation. Sent free for three months 
on request by J S. Bache & Co., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 42 
Broadway, New York. 
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The undersigned have this day formed a partnership 
to conduct a general Stock Exchange com- 
mission business under the name of 


GURNETT & Co. 


Members New York and Boston 
Stock Exchanges 


with offices at 


120 Broadway 
NEW YORK 
Telephone Recror 5660 


Bangor 


February 1, 1928. 


Portland 


50 Congress Street 
BOSTON 
Telephone Hupparp 9000 


Lewiston 


DANniEL W. GuRNETT 
Epwarp F. GurNeEttT 
Jesse B. Husparp 
Member N. Y. Stock Exchange 
Epwarp F. Goopre 
CARLETON F. WRIGHT 
General Partners 
Epwin CorNninc 
NEILE F. Towner 

E. PALMER GAVIT 
Special Partners 






































The firm of 
RICHARDSON, HILL & CO. 


has been dissolved as of the close of business 
January 31, 1928. 


Danie, W. Gurnett Q. A. SHAw McKEAN 
ArtHurR T. LYMAN 


SPENCER R. HILL 


ALBERT G. SHEA 


Jesse B. Hupparp 


Frep D. JorpAN 
Jasper B. Cousens 
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eneficial loan Soci 








WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Profit Sharing No. 20 


Bondholders’ profit sharing of 114% 
covering the six months’ period ending 
January 31 has been declared, payable 
on or after February 15, 1928, on all 
profit sharing debenture bonds to owners 
of record January 31. This payment 
represents a total of 52% in profit shar- 
ing paid to the original bondholders since 
the Society was organized in 1913. 


In addition to the above profit shar- 
ings the Society has paid its first 56 
quarterly interest coupons as they ma- 
tured at the rate of 6% per annum to 
same bondholders, making a total of 
84% in interest. Original bondholders 
therefore have received since 1913 by 
interest and profit sharing payments 
136% of par on their bonds. 


Ernest A. Bartey, Treasurer. 


ely 


76th Payment to Bondholders 
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IN 19 STATES 


“MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES COMPANY 


Notice of Dividend 
on Prior Lien Stock 


The Board of Directors of 
Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany has declared a quarterly 
dividend of Two Dollars 
($2.00) upon each share of 
the outstanding Prior Lien 
Stock, having a par value of 
$100 a share, and One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents ($1.50) upon 
each share of the outstanding 
$6 Cumulative Nos Par 
Prior Lien Stock, payable 
March 15, 1928, to the 
holders of such Prior Lien 
Stock, respectively, of record 
on the Company’s books at 
the close of business at 5:00 
o'clock P. M., February 29, 

1928. 

EUSTACE J. KNIGHT, 

Secretary. 
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Eighty Investments 
In One 


NVESTMENTS in common stocks of 

sound American companies have made 
thousands of families financially inde- 
pendent. 


The growth of America in the next 
twenty years is expected to eclipse any- 
thing that has gone before. 


Collateral Trustee Shares—an invest- 
ment in common stocks of 80 leading 
American companies—offer you an op- 
portunity to profit from this growth, and 
make progress along the road to financial 
independence. 


Write for Circuler F-21 


New ENGLAND 
INVESTORS SHARES, INC. 


An Investment Trust 


85 Devonshire Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 





Free from Normal Federal Income Tax 





























Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 
counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders. 

Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 


Quotations furnished om all listed securities. 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 8350 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





His Turn Next 

A farmer walked into his bank, sought 
out the credit manager, and proceeded to 
apply for a $1,000 loan. 

After the interview had been in progress 
for some little time, and it appeared that 
the loan was going through, the farmer 
said: 

“Well, Mr. Credit Manager, suppose at 
the end of six months this note ‘perspires’ 
and I am unable to repay you, what then?” 

“In that event,” replied the banker 
quickly, “We’d make you sweat for it.’”— 


$5 prize to E. E. Northrup, Peace Dale, 
= & 


* * xX 


Why Advertise It? 

An English lecturer was touring the 
United States with an American friend and 
wondered at all of the huge and miscel- 
laneous billboards and signs along the 
highways. Suddenly they came upon a sign 
which read “Slow-Men at Work.” 

At this the Englishman marvelled even 
more, saying: “I can somewhat understand 
why the firms would shout their wares in 
colors but I can’t quite see the necessity 
of advertising the fact that you can’t get 
speedy workmen to do your road construc- 
tion work.”—Prize of “Forbes Epigrams” 
to T. Eigenmann, Coronado, Cal. 


* * * 


Heard in the Dining Room 

“Look here,” stormed the customer, 
pointing to the tureen, “what is the meaning 
of that dead fly in the soup?” 

“I regret, sir,” said the waiter politely, 
“I cannot supply you with the desired in- 
formation. I am only supposed to serve 
the soup, not explain its ingredients.” 

“But a dead fly, man,” persisted the cus- 
tomer, “a dead fly! How did it happen?” 

“I am sorry to say sir, I have no idea 
how the poor creature met its fate. Pos- 
sibly it had not taken any food for a long 
time, and fluttering near the soup, found 
the flavor particularly pleasing, and, eating 
too heartily, contracted appendicitis, or 
some kindred ailment, which, in the absence 
of an opportunity for the application of 
X-rays and the resultant operation, caused 
its untimely demise.”—Exchange. 

* * * 
Debts 

Customer : “I’ve brought that last pair of 
trousers to be reseated. You know, | sit 
a lot.” 

Tailor: “Yes, and perhaps you've 
brought the bill to be receipted, too. You 
know, I’ve stood a lot.” 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope 
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A Close-up 


By B. -C. Forbes 


Mistakes People Make 
Buying Securities 


By Ray Vance 






Northwest Prospers 


By Agnes io Laut 


Volumes Without Profits 
—A Business Menace 


By L. S. Horner 
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for Economical Transportation 


Tremendous Demand 
for the 


New Chevrolet 


In every section of America the demand for the new 
Chevrolet continues to grow. Over nine million 
people saw this great new car the first three days of 
its public presentation—and already, since January 
first, Over a quarter of a million deliveries have 
been made. 


Achieving a position as the world’s largest builder 
of automobiles last year and now completing the 
greatest first quarter in Chevrolet history, Chevrolet 
dealers everywhere are looking forward to a year of 
remarkable sales volume that will still further estab- 


lish them as valuable factors in the commercial life 
of their communities. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Testimony from 


E couldn’t write a better, more forceful en- 

dorsement of International Trucks than the 
owners of this fleet have written us, unsolicited, out 
of their experience. 


Little and Paul Company, Loggers, of iRiteo, Idaho, 
are doing the heaviest kind of hauling, over the 
hardest kind of going, and their Internationals are 
rendering heroic service. Their letter says: 


“We bought our first 5-ton International Truck 
three years ago; ithas been in service continually since 
thattime. Wenow ownfiveheavy-duty Internationals. 
Our fleet consists of twenty-eight trucks of the very 
best makes. We are replacing our other makes with 





FLITE 
AND 


PAUL 
co.” 


the Tall Timber 


Internationals as fast as we can, as we know beyond 
a doubt that the Internationals can be operated more 
economically, give better service and make us more 
money than any other heavy-duty truck we ever used.” 


Since writing this letter they have added six more 
5-ton Internationals. 

The Little and Paul letter is typical of many that 
come to us, written in the plain language of men 
who work and live with International Trucks. It is 
much easier not to write, but.somehow, thousands 
of men are prompted to tell us how good the trucks 
are. Such opinion may well guide your investment 
in International Trucks. 


id 
ade 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


606 S. MICHIGAN AVE. 


OF AMERICA 
(INCORPORATED ) 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


INTERNATIONAL 


The International line includes the Special Delivery for loads up to %-ton; 4 and 6-cylinder Speed Trucks of 1% 





» 1% and 2-ton sizes; Heavy-Duty Trucks ranging 


from 2% to 5-ton sizes; Motor Coaches; and McCormick-Deering Industrial Tractors. Sold and serviced by theta’ 160 Branches in the United States and Canada. 


ro Neen. Ss. D. Calgary, Ame. 
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Odd Lots. 


RUDENT investors safeguard their holdings by buying 
It gives them that greater margin of safety 


obtained by diversifying purchases. 


For safety, you too, should counterbalance your holdings by buy- 


ing Odd Lots. 


Our booklet “Odd Lot Trading” fully explains the features of this 


method of investing. 


Ask for F. 328 


100 Share Lots 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


Associate Members: New York Curb Market 
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employment reports would 
suggest. 

The reasons for the present rather 
widespread unemployment go very 
deep. 

Invention and machinery have 
made it possible to produce neces- 
sities and luxuries at an unprece- 
dented rate. Capital has been so 
abundant that it has been easy to 
launch new enterprises and to ex- 
pand established ones. Ever since 
the war this country has possessed 
excessive productive facilities. Each 
year has witnessed the multiplication 
of labor-saving machinery on a 
larger and larger scale. Secretary of 
Labor Davis gives this startling ex- 
ample of how men have been released 
by invention: 

“In former times 700 men were em- 
ployed in blowing the nation’s supply of 
five-gallon carboys. A single machine 
operated by a handful of men now fills 
the demand for the entire country.” 

He also states: 

‘In less than ten years, the population 
of the United States has increased by 
20,000,000. To supply the needs of this 
larger population, it would now take 140 
men for every 100 men employed on the 
production scale of 1919. Instead, we are 
meeting the nation’s demands with 7 per 
cent. fewer workers.” 

Literally, millions of workers have 
been released from 


farm work during the 7 


B, exvierm is better than un- 


Says 


Tisinces 
I; Better ‘Bean 


Unemployment 


Suggests 


now ckoose to lead lives of idleness. 
They are invading the professions 
and business in increasing numbers. 
Also, it is common for young women 
to retain their employment after 
marriage. 

Immigration, though now restrict- 
ed, is a factor to be taken into the 
reckoning. While traveling through 
the South the writer noted more 
Mexican workers than ever before. 

A year ago and eighteen months 
ago instalment-buying was inordinate- 
ly prevalent. So many obligations 
were then incurred that the weekly 
or monthly payments thereon have 
curtailed additional buying. More- 
over, there has been a distinct falling 
off in new recruits to the army of 
instalment buyers. 

The foregoing goes at least some 
distance to explain the existing sur- 
plus of workers. Incidentally, the 
lamentable failure of the Ford Motor 
Company to get into volume produc- 
tion has been something of an in- 
fluence in restricting activity at many 
points. 

Here is another consideration. A 
comprehensive investigation into tire- 
buying in the Western half of the 
country has revealed that fewer tires 
were purchased last year than five 
years ago notwithstanding the enor- 


mous increase since then in the num- 
ber of automobiles operated. The 
explanation is, of course, that tires 
now last very much longer than for- 
merly—and, by the way, can be pro- 
duced much more rapidly. A rail- 
way locomotive manufacturer re- 
cently told me that the outlook for 
new business was not particularly 
encouraging because the power and 
the durability of the locomotives 
turned out during the last few years 
are tremendously greater than in 
earlier times, so that replacement is 
not necessary nearly as frequently. 
The gravest economic problem fac- 
ing this nation is how to increase the 
people’s purchasing power sufficient- 
ly to enable them to buy all that can 
be preduced. Here lies a challenge 

to the master brains of America. 
Taking the country as a whole, 
business conditions may be described 
as fairly good. They appear to be 
better in various sections of the 
South than elsewhere. The Pacific 
Coast is hurt by over-production of 
lumber in the Northern half and by 
over-production of oil in the South- 
ern half, with consequent unsatis- 
factory prices in both cases. On 
the other hand our agricultural 
population by and large are appre- 
ciably better off than in any re- 
cent years. The renew- 
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antage Point 
of the World 
since 1O82Q 


In the late seventeenth century, Robert Cavalier de la Salle 
sought for France a point from which all the American continent 
might be controlled. His dream came to vass after he had ex- 
plored the great Mississippi River to its end. 


It is significant that, years later, a great world mart arose only 
a few miles from the spot where La Salle claimed Louisiana for 
his king. Vantage point of the world, New Orleans is the nucleus 
for the shipping of the Mississippi Valley’s fabulous wealth. 


Tue Canat Bank has grown with New Orleans amd the 
South. American business finds here an understanding born 


of ninety-seven years’ experience. Let us serve your Southern 
banking needs. 


Capital and Surplus Over $8,000,000 .00 





BANK AND TRUST Co. 


of New Orleans 
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¢<¢ HE point 
whichstrikes 
us as most 


singular about competitors who have 
set out frankly and openly to copy 
our plan of doing business is that they 
overlook its most important feature. 
They assume our success to be based 
on selling from maker to wearer 
direct and the one profit and one 
price of $22.50. They ignore the 
foundation of human happiness 
which alone makes it possible for 
us to maintain a fixed, high stand- 
ard of quality. 

‘We make the clothing first and 
the price afterwards, which is not by 
any means the same thing as manu- 
facturing to a price. Only when this 
* clearly grasped may our methods 
be understood. The plan of having 
all members of the firm greet arriv- 
ing employees in the morning, for 
example, is regarded by many as a 
mere flourish, when in reality it is 
fundamental. That, in a word, is 
where we start. 

“We have been able to please and 
satisfy an ever increasing number of 
customers because we begin at the 
natural and logical beginning with 
our human relations. We should not 
care to do business with outsiders 
except on a basis of mutual under- 
standing and friendliness, and there- 
fore we would not think of starting 
any day’s work until this foundation 
had been reaffirmed among our- 
selves.” 


Courtesy Valued 
Above the Dollar 

Nathan G. Richman, chairman of 
the board of the Richman Brothers 
Company, was sitting at a table ex- 
actly: like all the others in the com- 
pany’s immense factory restaurant 
at Cleveland, explaining some of the 
incredible things about his business. 
For three hours I had been going 
through the plant under the guidance 
of F. C. Lewman, a vice-president, 
learning among other things, that 


By Wm. A. McGarry 


g tbrew Out Hime Check 


and 


Encreased Production 


the 2,000 workers in 
this remarkable insti- 
tutionown sixmillion 
dollars worth of the company’s stock. 

On an earlier occasion I had wit- 
nessed the informal ceremony with 
which Mr. Richman and his brothers 
close every business day, standing 
together in the entrance to the plant 
and passing a cheerful “good night” 
to the employees. It had occurred 
to me that in view of the stock own- 
ership and the vacation plan and the 
wage schedules, to mention but a few 
of the unusual advantages workers 
enjoy in the Richman factory, the 
morning and evening greetings were 
unnecessary. 

“It is far more important than the 
stock ownership plan,” said Mr. 
Richman. “Not the act itself, but the 
spirit it reflects, is the heart of the 
business. We do not believe that 
good work may be accomplished ex- 
cept by those who are happy at their 
work. The spirit in which a task is 
approached controls this happiness. 
Single Price Idea 


for a Generation 


“The criticism of most systema- 
tized plans for employee cooperation 
is that they are subordinated to pro- 
duction—to the needs of the busi- 
ness. It seems to us that a plan 
offered from this point of view is 
definitely limited in the results that 
may be expected of it. Under it the 
employer assumes the very responsi- 
bility he is asking his workers to 
share, and in many instances he is 
making it impossible for them to do 
what he asks. Our method is to get 
the human relations right in the first 
place, and then we do not have to 
worry about production.” 

As you may have gathered from 
the foregoing, the Richman brothers 
make men’s clothing. Their main 
factory is at Cleveland, but there is 
another at Lorain, Ohio. The prod- 
uct is sold direct to the consumer 
through 27 stores in 26 cities of the 
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Piece workers make out their own slips 
in this remarkable Cleveland clothing 
factory 


Middle West owned and operated by 
the firm. There are also hundreds of 
agents in other cities selling direct 
to the man who wears the suit. 

How these brothers go about the 
essential business of establishing 
sound relations with their employees 
is a story that is most easily and 
quickly summarized in a few of the 
results—which is probably the rea- 
son why the causes are so often lost 
sight of. The corporation is widely 
known and studied in the clothing in- 
dustry. It is said to be the only 
large manufacturing unit in any 
branch of this industry which does 
not operate on a seasonal basis. Its 
wage schedules are considerably 
higher than those of the industry at 
large or any other manufacturer, yet 
its profits have been relatively higher. 

For more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury the Richmans have been. operat- 
ing their business on the single price, 
single profit, single quality standard. 
The business which the three broth- 
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ers inherited was established in 1853 
at Portsmouth, Ohio, by their father, 
Henry Richman, who moved to 
Cleveland in 1879. He was the 
originator of the maker to wearer 
direct plan of merchandising, but it 
was not until 25 years ago or there- 
abouts that the possibilities of this 
system became manifest. 

About that time Nathan G. Rich- 
man, who had long since joined his 
father in the business, was making a 
trip to New York when he noticed a 
blank wall at Ashtabula which struck 
him as an excellent place for an ad- 
vertisement. He got in touch with 
the owner of the business, who hap- 
pened to run a small cigar and no- 
tions store, and the man suggested 
that in addition to renting the wall 
space he might become an agent for 
Richman clothing. The resulting 
orders are said to have been the fifst 
for straight to wearer ready made 
clothing in this country, since all the 
Richman business prior to that time 
had been sold through retailers. 

At any rate the members of the 
firm were the first to visualize the 
opportunity, and within a short time 
they had opened a store in Cincinnati. 
It prospered from the outset, and 
was soon followed by one at St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Thereafter stores were 
opened from time to time in other 
cities until the Richman chain is now 
scattered throughout the territory 
roughly bounded by Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh on the East, St. Paul on 
the North and West and Cincinnati 
in the South. When the business 
was launched the price of a suit or 
overcoat was $10. That price was 
maintained until September, 1917, 
when the rising costs of material 
forced it upwards. For a time dur- 
ing the war it was $26.50, but as 
soon thereafter as more efficient 
methods made it possible the price 
was brought down to the present 
level of $22.50. 


The First Efforts 
in Co-operation 


When the business began to ex- 
pand beyond the stage of a small 
family enterprise more than twenty 
years ago the Richman brothers 
launched their first efforts toward 
co-operation. Up to that time they 
had been, in effect, wholesalers, and 
although they had established the 
direct to the consumer plan they had 
adhered rigidly to the tradition of 
craftsmanship passed along to them 
by the founder of the business. With 
the advent of machine production, 
however, it soon became apparent 
that something must be done to keep 
alive the craftsman’s sense of per- 
sonal responsibility for the quality 
of his work. So the brothers figured 
out a plan. 

One of the most astonishing things 
that may be said about this plan is 
that in the general definition of the 
term the Richman company has no 


welfare program. This, however, is 
merely another way of saying that 
when something is done for the bene- 
fit of the employees it is done in the 
belief that they are entitled to it, and 
that it is not a gift or in any sense 
an act of charity. It is interesting 
also to note that many of the really 
revolutionary changes adopted by the 
Richmans may be traced directly to 
the presence of the members of the 
firm in the entrance of the plant 
night and morning. 

A perfect illustration of this is 
found in the facilities for entrance 
and exit. In passing it might be 
noted that when the main Richman 
plant was constructed in Cleveland 
in 1916 the company was awarded a 
medal by the local Chamber of Com- 
merce for the finest factory built in 
that year in that city. It is five 
stories in height, equipped with the 
most modern ventilation, high ceiled 
and lighted throughout by daylight 
from sheer sweep of window space. 

One evening, however, after the 
last of the workers had trooped out, 
one of the Richman brothers cast his 
eye at his watch and noted that the 
time was 5:20. “It has taken these 
girls twenty minutes to leave the 
building,” he remarked, “That does- 
n’t seem fair. They are putting the 
time into the job as definitely as if 
they had remained at the machines 
for that length of time.” 


Delay Was Caused 
by Time Clocks 


The next day the brothers insti- 
tuted a careful check and came to 
the conclusion that the time clocks 
were responsible for this delay, which 
worked twice a day. In other words, 
the more conscientious of the girls, 
fearing the morning rush, had to get 
to work half an hour earlier than the 
time for starting production in order 
to avoid being late. 

The Richman brothers thereupon 
did something that had never been 
done before in a clothing factory. 
They threw out the time clocks! 

There are now approximately 
2,000 employees in this plant—but 
the building can be emptied in three 
minutes. 

Other changes made from time to 
time are even more revolutionary. 
Since the mak- 
ing of garments 
is one of the 
oldest of human 
arts, it is only to 
be expected that 
even with the 
advent of ma- 
chinery and mass 
production it 
should be filled 
with tradition. 
Many of the an- 
cient ideas were 
not eliminated 
even by the best 
of the factory 
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efficiency systems, but merely brougit 
up to date. The Richmans, however, 
have refused from the outset to take 
any method for granted. 

In virtually all other plants, for 
example, the most far reaching 
methods are in vogue to control the 
rate of production. Management re- 
tains for itself a more rigid super- 
vision than in any other industry, 
except in the Richman plant. The 
customary practice in clothing fac- 
tories is to have from four to six 
supervisors under various titles to 
each twenty employees, this number 
being the production unit—twenty 
machines to a motor having been 
found most efficient. The minimum 
supervisory force elsewhere is four 
—checker, production clerk, router, 
quality clerk and frequently a dis- 
patcher. The Richmans get along 
with two quality clerks. 


A Wage Scale That 


Eliminates Temptation 


Although virtually all the employ- 
ees are on piece work, there is no 
checker to count the number of 
operations each girl performs. In 
order to have a record on which to 
make up the payrolls the Richmans 
have the girls make out their own 
slips. Payment is made on these 
without further check except when 
certain operations are audited. It is 
worthy of note that in the ten years 
since this system has been in effect 
only two workers have tried to take 
advantage of it. 

One reason for this undoubtedly is 
the fact that the Richman wage 
schedules eliminate much of the 

(Continued on page 46) 


O driven worker can make 
the speed or produce the 
quality of craftsmanship ob- 
tainable from _a worker that 
makes her own pace. On this 
theory the Richmond Cloth- 
ing factory has attained its 
production supremacy. A 
comparatively high wage and 
mutual confidence are at the 
bottom of this relationship 
between 2,000 employees and 
the firm. 





Shrinking woolens by steam in the modern plant. 
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Volume Without Profit 


Menaces Business 


A Leader in the Machine Tool Industry Sees a Cure for 
the Evil of Destructive Price Cutting 


C6 SELL you the suit for $25,” 

I said Moe, “and I’m telling 

you I lose money.” 

“But, how can you do business 
that way?” asked the hesitating cus- 
tomer. 

“That’s all right, that’s all right,” 
Moe explained. “Understand, I sell 
so many of them!” 

Moe was a great deal wiser than 
many business men. He was merely 
kidding a customer whom he prob- 
ably would never see again, for 
Moe’s store was near the depot. 
Many business men are kidding 
themselves and are getting to a po- 
sition where they cannot escape a 
show down. 


They are doing what no self-re- 
specting Moe ever actually would 
have done; they are selling their 
products below cost, or what is just 
as bad, below cost plus a healthy, 
living profit. Industry needs a liv- 
ing profit just as surely as labor 
needs a living wage. Selling 
prices that do not provide for 
such profits are in effect below 
cost because they draw upon 
the vitality of a business, stifle 
incentive, tie a leaden weight 
to progress, and becloud that 
bright star of hope in a hap- 
pier and more prosperous 
future which means as much 
to a business or an industry as 
it means to an individual. 

If you think I am a bit too 
severe read this from a speech 
by Dr. Julius Klein, head of 
the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce: 

“A leading line in the ma- 
chinery industry showed a net 
turnover amounting to $14,- 
000,000 a year, but a check- 
up of the ten companies in 
that line indicated total profits 
of only $130,000. The wage 
earners in this industry and 
the tradesmen supplying their 
wants naturally were prosper- 
ous, but evidently so far as 
its stockholders were con- 
cerned the industry was really 
‘much ado about nothing. ” 

I believe I know the divi- 
sion of the machinery industry 


By L. S. Horner 


In an interview with J. G. Donley 


« ‘p ROFITLESS pros- 

perity,” “Volume 
without profit” are eu- 
phonious phrases _ for 
concealing a harsh con- 
dition in which the stock- 
holder loses while tempo- 
rarily the consumer may 
gain. There is a reck- 
oning and that this is 
severe, Mr. Horner, a 
leader of his industry, 
points out. 








to which Dr. Klein refers, and I am 
sure that a business that is running 
on less than 1 per cent. profit de- 
serves something stronger than Dr. 





L. S. Horner 
President, Niles-Bement-Pond Company 


Klein’s Shakespearean reproof. Its 
condition is very much like that of 
the Canadian guide whom the Indian 
reported as dead. 

“What?” said the guide’s old pa- 
tron, returning for his Summer va- 
cation. “You don’t tell me Bill is 
dead ?” 

“Yes, he dead.” 

Later Bill hove into sight, and the 
Indian was taken to task for report- 
ing him as dead. 

“He dead all same,” persisted the 
Indian. “He dead, but he no fell 
over yet.” 

And read what Charles M. 
Schwab, an incorrigible optimist, had 
to say at the last meeting of the 
American Iron and Steel Institute: 

“There are eight or nine billion 
dollars invested in the steel industry 
and on the average we are not get- 
ting as good a return as we would if 
our money had been put in gilt-edged 
bonds. A co-operative spirit is nec- 
essary in distribution and sell- 
ing to get better prices, and we 
should all live up to the motto 
of the late Judge Gary: ‘Live 
and let live.’” 

In suggesting that a “co-op- 
erative spirit was necessary, 
Mr. Schwab inferred that the 
lack of it was a prime cause 
of unsatisfactory profits. And 
perhaps, too, he may have had 
in mind that the jungle law of 
“Dog eat dog” has persisted— 
of course, in milder form than 
of old—in many industries 
despite Judge Gary’s emi- 
nently Christian admonition. 

We have only to examine 
the causes of inadequate 
profits which are slowly but 
surely revealing their im- 
poverishing effects to de- 
termine where the blame lies. 
If we look about us we can- 
not for a minute assume that 
general economic conditions 
are at fault, for the supply of 
credit, the velocity of circula- 
tion, and the processes of pro- 
duction and widespread dis- 
tribution are at high pitch. 
The causes are to be found in 
lack of co-operation and per- 
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sistence of destructive price competi- 


tion. Obviously, the blame comes 
home to: roost on the shoulders of 
the executives who control relations 
with competitors and general policies 
of pricing. 

Since economic conditions are not 
at fault, and since the fault lies with 
executives who can, happily, mend 
their ways, the situation is one 
which can and should be improved. 
In fact, it is already receiving con- 
structive attention in my own indus- 
try, through the National Machine 
Tool Builders’ Association, and in a 
great many other industries. 


Looking at the facts squarely, it 
seems strange that labor, criticized 
for policies which have appeared to 
be short-sighted, is to-day enjoying 
the highest real wages, while much 
vaunted management has brought 
capital under circumstances making 
for diminishing returns. The reason 
for labor’s recent rise and capital’s 
decline is that labor profits by the 
producer’s mad drive for volume and 
still more volume, while the producer 
suffers from the intensified competi- 
tion that results. Labor has worked 
to one end with commendable loyalty 
to its fellows, while in industry the 
executive heads of individual con- 
cerns have tried to go it alone. Our 
executives have gone the limit in im- 
proving plant efficiency, bettering 
products, reducing costs, perfecting 
distribution, but they have scarcely 
given a thought to the aims they 
should hold in common with other 
leaders in their industry. 


That is why, with individual plants 
running smoothly, whole industries 
are uneasily sensing the senselessness 
of “profitless prosperity.” They have 
missed the peak of prosperity because 
they couldn’t see the way from their 
isolated heights of selfishness. 


Begin at Home 


It is all right for an executive to 
feel a selfish concern for the welfare 
of his own corporation, but business 
needs the sort of enlightened selfish- 
ness ‘which, like charity, may begin 
at home but shouldn’t end there. The 
trouble has been that executives have 
not recognized all their responsibili- 
ties. The old notion was that the 
executive had definite responsibiliti€és 
to. his board of directors, the stock- 
holders and the employees. Fur- 
ther enlightenment added the public 
to the list. With the growth of trade 
associations there has become evident 
a fifth component of this directive 
force that informs corporate policies 
—tresponsibility of the executive of 
the individual company to the in- 
dustry as a whole. 


The responsibility seems very per- 
sonal and human, as indeed it is, 
when we think of individual compa- 
nies as partners and directors of a 
great industry. The various concerns 


in a single industry are partners, too, 
in the practical sense that what is 
bad for one of them is bad for the 
industry and what is bad for the in- 
dustry works back through to the 
detriment of each of the partners. 
And that explains exactly why the 
executive does have a very real re- 
sponsibility to his industry; because 
the effects, good or bad, of his poli- 
cies are felt by the whole group. 
For all the intangible things which 
taken together through the years 
place a corporation high or low in 
the public esteem the executive is as 
surely responsible to his industry as 
for such tangible transgressions as 
deliberately selling products below 





ELFISHNESS and 

senselessness has led 
many concerns to miss 
the peak of prosperity. 
The executive’s responsi- 
bility is here analyzed. 
Mr. Horner develops 
that sound trade practice 
worked out in conjunc- 
tion with the Federal 
Trade Commission is to 
the benefit of industry 
and the nation. 





cost to gain a temporary advantage 
over another concern. 

Many industries have been suffer- 
ing serious injury from the lack of 
group responsibility which leads to 
destructive price-cutting. If this 
practice affected only one corporation 
it would be bad enough, for increased 
volume on a price basis below true 
costs merely multiplies losses. But 
since the price fabric and the finan- 
cial well-being of an entire industry 
are weakened by such tactics, they 
menace an entire section of our na- 
tional @conomic structure and . be- 
come an offense to the nation’s busi- 
ness. 


Eventually the evil effect of an un- 
profitable price level is felt even by 
those who may have enjoyed tem- 
porary benefits—the buyers and us- 
ers of the product. An industry that 
is dented a living profit cannot im- 
prove properly its products through 
expenditures for research and better- 
ment of plants and equipment. Its 
products will deteriorate rather than 


to be thinned by inevitable mor- 
talities. 


The picture of the ultimate de- 
struction of the producer by his own 
destructive practices may seem ex- 
treme, but I recently learned of an 
industry which had that experience. 


. ! «highly individualized entity. 
grow better, and its ranks are likely’ '- 
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Now the purchasers of the product, 
which is a specialty highly essential 
to them, are hard put to it for sup- 
plies. Those who benefited for a 
time from the price competition have 
had to set up plants of their own and 
are finding that it would have been 
cheaper had they insisted upon pro- 
tecting the suppliers in the first place 


. by paying a price that would yield a 


living profit. 
Price Cutting Evil 


Why does destructive price-cutting 
persist? First because many execu- 
tives still need to cultivate the sav- 
ing sense of responsibility to the in- 
dustry. Because they have not en- 
compassed the broader vision, they 
are the victims of vanity, suspicion, 
and perhaps even malice. Vanity 
makes them cut prices to pride them- 
selves on landing’ a contract; suspi- 
cion lays them open to the fallacious 
belief that a competitor has some- 
thing new up his sleeve; malice may 
blind them to their own injury when 
a competitor’s business is taken away 
from him at any price. Another 
cause is ignorance. It is a sad fact 
that many concerns do not know 
their true costs. 


The aim of industrial co-operation 
is not high prices. Where prices 
have been deliberately low there is, 
to be sure, the ‘hope that a “live and 
let live” sentiment will result in the 
higher prices necessary to obtain fair 
profits. The aim is to protect profits 
through only such fair and lawful 
means as are dictated by good sense. 
In the end such action benefits every- 
body because it promotes financial 
health—and in business, health is as 
contagious as measles in a boarding 
school. 


And when destructive price-cutting 
is condemned there is no purpose of 
finding fault with price reductions 
that follow naturally in the wake of 
mass production or other methods 
that reduce costs. One of the best 
ways to bring about ultimate reduc- 
tions in the cost and in the selling 
prices of any product is by whole- 
hearted co-operation within. -an in- 
dustry which aids in preventing sev- 
ere readjustments, stabilizes produc- 
tion, reduces unproductive plant in- 
vestments, makes known: true costs, 
spreads knowledge of the most effi- 
cient methods, and wins the respect 
and thoughtful consideration of pur- 
chasers. 

No longer can an executive right- 
fully think of his corporation as a 
The 
days of self-centered concerns that 
were a law unto themselves have 
gone forever. Business is becoming 


more sociable in every way and the 
executive who looked upon the heads 
of competing-concerns almost as per- 
sonal enemies is a thing of the past. 
We are getting on friendlier terms, 
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and the business life is a happier 
life ; 

It is surprising how soon misun- 
derstanding and rancor vanish when 
business executives get together and 
get a bit acquainted. I have learned 
of the experiences of a dozen or so 
concerns which were finally brought 
together for co-operation in export 
promotion. It was next to impos- 
sible to get some of the old war dogs 
to agree to meet with hated rivals on 
terms of even temporary mutual in- 
terest, for they had fought tooth and 
nail for years. But finally it was 
arranged, and those old fellows be- 
came real chummy. It wasn’t long 
before they started visiting one an- 
cther’s plants, and the upshot of it 
was that the movement which was 
started merely to get them together 
in foreign trade resulted in every 
man finding that he had something 
to learn from his competitors. 

Some trade associations haven't 
yet learned the lessons that these men 
learned—perhaps, because their mem- 
bers never hated each other quite so 
cordially. Probably, ’tis better to 
hate whole-heartedly and be won to 
friendship and admiration than to 
damn faintly and be forever unre- 
conciled. Nothing is more futile 
than lukewarm co-operation. There 
must be no mental reservations or 
secret evasions when men work to- 
gether for a common end. 

The old distrust remains the great- 
est obstacle to intelligent co-operation 
between the members of an industry, 
for Supreme Court decisions have 
cleared the air of the doubts that pre- 
vailed three or four years ago. 

Everybody should understand, of 
course, that industrial groups can- 
not, directly or indirectly, agree upon 
a fixed price for their products, no 
matter how reasonable it may seem 
to be; neither can they, directly or 
indirectly, allocate markets or agree 
to curtail production. But no en- 
lightened leader of industry wants to 
do any such thing. The able execu- 
tive jealously insists that it is for- 
ever his right to determine his price 
and profit and how large his produc- 
tion shall be, and he is entitled to 
that personal right, provided he pro- 
tects his stockholders, his employees, 
and his industry. 

As a basis for price stabilization, 
the members of an industry can—it 
is essential that they should—estab- 
lish a uniform method of cost ac- 
counting. ‘They should also discon- 
tinue price-cutting practices as are 
represented by wilfully neglecting to 
make fair service charges, or by un- 
due allowances of various sorts. For 
guidance as to agreements on good 
and bad practices, every group is en- 
titled to and should seek the aid of 
the recently constituted Division of 
Trade Practice Conferences of the 
Federal Trade Commission. 

\nd, in order that individual exe- 
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Who Wears the Pants 
Around Your Office? 


By Donald A. Laird 


Director, Psychological Laboratory, 
Colgate University 


SHORT time ago I was in 
A two plants. One was having 

some difficulty with divi- 
dends. The source of trouble had 
been localized in the upper 125 exec- 
utives; it was thought I could work 
some psychological miracle and take 
the red ink off the books. 

The other plant was a competing 
works. They were having no trouble. 
I went out of my way to visit them 
because they were so continuously 
successful. My readers know both 
of these plants, but. obviously I am 
not naming them. 

The outstanding feature in the 
plant worried about the red figures 
was that every executive was also 
worried about the impression he was 
making on “the big boss.” The 
chief executive had spent his life 
building up the company, it was his 
company, and he ran it. He was a 
boss if there ever was one. 

The works with lasting prosperity 
was also a one man plant, but the 
rank and file of executives scarcely 
knew they had a boss. They had not 
been made merely routine workers 
by the wrong kind of bossing. 

If there is no doubt at all as to 
who is boss around your place, the 
chances are that you have the wrong 
kind of a boss. The chances also are 
that initiative is at low ebb and con- 
structive ideas for upbuilding the 
firm few and far between. 

By the same token, if you are so 
crude a boss as to let those under 
you know that you are paid for the 
thinking and that they must jump 
when you cast pearls from your 
mouth, you may find that you are 
already at the top rung of your 





ladder, which is apt to be a pretty 
short ladder. 

I have been rather amused by a 
“Suggestion system” one “big boss” 
who let everyone know he wore the 
pants tried to put across. Prizes were 
offered, the workers called together 
and told about them, and then he sat 
back expecting to be deluged with 
money-making suggestions. But he 
sat back, and he sat. 

His whole attitude toward handling 
others had been such that workers 
thought his suggestion system meant 
that he dared them to give a sugges- 
tion. At the end of a year, from his 
350 employees. had come not one sug- 
gestion. 

Young. executives are the worst 
offenders in being too bossy. The 
first flush of power is apt to over- 
come them. Rapid advancement is 
usually bad, even for an outstanding 
producer. It is.more wise to give a 
slight amount of power first, and then 
to watch: closely to see if it has un- 
duly affected them. 





cutives may see clearly the relation 
of their own companies to the in- 
dustry as a whole, they may collect 
and distribute accurate statistics. In 
the words of Mr. Justice Stone of 
the United States Supreme Court, 
“the Sherman Law neither repeals 
economic laws nor prohibits the 
gathering and dissemination of in- 
formation.” 

I have only briefly outlined the 
channels of co-operation, because my 
purpose has been to emphasize the 
need of constructive action, to 
awaken the executive’s feeling of 
responsibility to his industry and to 
indicate the broad opportunity for its 


expression. In actual practice, of 
course, all the co-operative steps 
should be taken under the eye of 
competent counsel and secretarial di- 
rection in order to avoid even a seem- 
ing of transgression. 

Our anti-trust laws are wise and 
just, and we owe them more than 
passive observance. Think, for a 
moment, how, the old-time trusts were 
wont to back a troublesome but 
weaker competitor up against a wall 
and batter the very life out of him 
with every unfair competitive weapon 
imaginable. Then compare with the 
growing enlightenment of modern 
competition—and be thankful! 
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OUR years ago—yes, three— 

it was as much as your life was 

worth even to hint that the 
Northwest was not stone broke. One 
great transcontinental was on the 
rocks, and the stocks of the others 
down in the 40’s and 50’s and 60's, 
and even the old Canadian Pacific 
went close to par in the general land- 
slide of a slump era. 

“Get out—get out of the North- 
west investments quick,” I recall one 
of the wisest advisers on finance 
urged. As to bonds and banks—the 
wise ones smiled and wagged their 
heads in pity for the fatuous. Banks 
were going broke with the rattle of 
rapid fire guns; and any bonds that 
could be floated at all had to pay 6 
per cent. or lie back unsold on the 
bond house hands. 

Being a fatuous Westerner, believ- 
ing that no vast area, which pro- 
duced from 60 to 80 per cent. of the 
country’s grain, fruit, minerals, lum- 
ber, fish—could go broke, I remember 
collecting a nice sheaf of sheets giv- 
ing weekly and monthly advice on 
investments, both from public insti- 
tutions like the economic departments 
of universities and from private 
agencies who are not “tipsters” but 
adjuncts of great brokerage houses. 
Here is what I go back and re-read 
now : 

“Get out.” “Panama Canal rates 
have knocked Western rail profits 
into a cocked hat.” “Thirty per cent. 
of the rails” in such and such an 
area “are in the hands of receivers.” 
“Six hundred thousand farmers have 
abandoned farms” in such and such 
a belt. “We do not consider invest- 
ments in lumber safe for any class. 
The mills were overbuilt in the War 
and the surplus is deflating values in 
a way that will seriously affect all 
dividends and impair prospects for 
interest on bonds.” “Land values 
have fallen from $200 and $100 an 
acre to $50 and no sale at any price. 
We do not consider mortgages on 
land safe.” “The trend of opinion 
in the West is so Bolshevik that local 
legislature may repudiate obligations 
and will surely launch attacks on cap- 
ital in increased taxes, or hostile reg- 
ulations.” 


The Swan Song of a Panic Era 


“Get out—take your loss—and get 
out—get out”—that was the chorus 
to this swan-song of a Death Dance. 
I remember thinking I never wit- 
nessed sane people have a worse at- 
tack of financial D. T’s. 

Yet here is what has actually hap- 
pened: Those who had faith in the 
West and hung on or bought low 
have seen the good rails go from the 
40’s and 50’s and 60’s to 100; and 
the old Canadian Pacific from 116 
to 196 and 200; and the bankrupt 
rails from 8 and 20 to 53 and 110. 
I do not need to specify these rails. 
You can look them up in the records. 


As to bonds, the high-priced issues 
are now being refunded and re-is- 
sued. As to the banks, I stood in the 
Chamber of Commerce Exchange in 
Seattle last September and saw the 
stocks of those condemned and fore- 
ordained to damnation bank stocks 
snapped up at prices ranging from 
280 to 410. 

Though Panama traffic for the 
year 1927 to June 30, was the great- 
est of any fiscal year in its history, 
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running 6,072 seagoing vessels for 
1927 against 5,749 for 1926, so far 
has Panama failed to “knock West- 
ern rails into a cocked hat,” their 
profits for 1927 and also for 1926 
are the largest in their history—and 
this in the face of increased cost in 
equipment by 150 per cent., and in- 
creased wages over 1914 of almost an 
equal per cent. 

Though 600,000 farmers aban- 
doned their farms because they were 
not earning $400 net a year and the 
farmers in two States are still floun- 
dering in earnings under $800 with 
interest on debts unpaid owing to 
two years of drought crops in suc- 
cesssion, “the sore spot in Montana” 
which was played up in the spot- 
light for five years and raised a howl 
of pro’s and con’s from Dan to Beer- 
sheba, is now “the sunny spot of 
Montana ;” and in any financial chart 
of the United States, the whitest 
spot on the financial map. 

Though lumber still howls of its 
doldrums, up to September 30, 1927, 
(the figures for the year are not yet 
available) it had shipped from Seat- 
tle, Tacoma, Longview, Aberdeen, 
Port Angeles, Portland.—one-fourth 
more in building timber, box stuff, 
paper and pulp products than in 
1926. 

As to the fall in land values from 
$200 an acre for farm lands to $50 
and $25—yes, in one fine area to $5 
—that was a mighty good thing for 
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the buyer ; for when people buy farm 
lands—either grain or fruit at $200 
to $750 an acre as they did during 
the inflation of the War, they are not 
buying farms. They are gambling in 
town lots; and I haven’t a great deal 
of sympathy with bankers or pseudo- 
bankers who go on loans for such 
values. They are not inviting disas- 
ter. They are invoking it by devil- 
worship on their knees and drawing 
what they dread; and the wallop for 
that came and was richly merited. 


Bankers Learned a Bitter Lesson 


The gentry who did that and then 
exacted the last drop of blood from 
the victim, got the land back on their 
hands and are among the gay boys 
repentant in sack cloth and ashes, 
who realize that land under operation 
is always more profitable to the 
banker than frozen assets, thougli 
you hold them for a hundred years. 


They are the very banks which—ii 


they survived at all—will sell that 
same land on long time payments on 
such easy terms as the West has not 
known since it was a homestead area. 

As to the charge of “Bolshevik at- 


tacks”—there has not been one hos-- 
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your map. It is one-third nearer 
East than West; but it is the section 
worst hurt by Panama’s cheap rates. 
Draw a line down from St. Paul to 
Des Moines and another from say 
Bismarck to a point in Kansas. That 
is the section hurt by Panama. It 
isn’t near enough the Lakes to benefit 
from water rates. Besides Lakes are 
only available from May to Novem- 
ber; and output there is chiefly 
forced to market at glut prices before 
the close of navigation. 

Has this region received its death 
blow? No, it hasn’t. You can never 
give a death blow to fertile soil; but 
acknowledge frankly it is a section 
that will not again see population 
double every twenty years. It will 
grow; but it will grow gradually— 
“the thrifty husbandry of the years.” 
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tile labor act in the Northwest belt 
of States in three years—not one! 

The big unions told the Bolshe- 
viks to get off the map. Show me 
one section from St. Paul to Seattle 
or Des Moines to San Francisco, 
where a soap box orator can get any- 
thing more than two dozen of a 
rabble of boys to listen to a rip-rant- 
snort-and-rave howl, and I'll show 
you a dozen blocks in Chicago, Pitts- 
burgh, New York, Boston, where 
there are more radical theorists than 
there are in all the West. 

Take some of the most vexing and 
confusing facts first. 

Let’s begin with the back-kick of 
Panama on what is called the Middle 
West. It isn’t really the Middle 
West, as you'll find if you measure 
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It will not grow in leaps like a boy 
in his teens. Some sections—I could 
name them but shall not—are losing 
population just now. I could naine 
streets where whole rows of houses 
stand empty or for sale at less than 
cost. I could name towns and cities 
that have lost 15,000 to 20,000 peo- 
ple in four years; but I shall not; for 
that population will come back by 
natural growth in twenty years—so 
will normal—not boom—values come 


back. 


How has Panama done that to 
these sections? By water rates— 
given very fully in ForBes two years 
ago—which land rates cannot meet. 
I know machine factories—say fur- 
nace, paper making, wood finishers 
for building—where it is cheaper for 
the factory to ship out to the Atlan- 
tic by water (Lakes) and then by the 
Atlantic through Panama and back 
overland to the West than across the 
shorter distance by land. Naturally, 
those factories are moving. Where 
to? To the Pacific and Northwest 
in the center of their particular mar- 

kets. The same story could 
be told of flour milling where 
it was overbuilt for the War, 
of motor assembly parts, of 
Va small jobbers and wholesalers. 

This is the section where 
the loudest cry is coming for 
agricultural relief. The land 
was bought too high. The 
local buying market for farm 
products is not so good. The 
local buying power of the 
farmers is not good; so you 
see mail order houses, as- 
sembly houses, jobbers, 
wholesalers, opening 
houses from Spokane to 
Seattle and Portland to 
Southern Montana. It 
hurts while the process 
of shift is in operation— 
it hurts like fury; so 
wild remedies are pro- 
posed—like a man with a 
nervous headache trying 
a cold compress first, 
then a hot one—when 
what he really needs 
is rest, poise, change. 

Cannot navigation of 
the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri give this section re- 
lief ? Among the greatest 
engineers of the country 
is an amazing difference 
of views. One group 
says—yes—by a series 
of locks and dams cost- 
ing perhaps a billion 
dollars—the flow of wa- 
ters could be regulated 
back in flood years or 
stored against drought 
years. A billion is a lot of 
money ; but if it averted 
such damage as the floods 

(Continued on next page) 








tist have been kings and the dig- 

nitaries of the church but I notice, 
especially in the United States, the 
appreciation of the artist in industry 
in which advertising men have been 
such conspicious leaders. Manufac- 
turers are beginning to realize that 
although the fine arts should express 
the noblest emotions and the finest 
thought, industrial art is of no less 
importance, although on a different 
plane. 

The association of artists of the 
highest calibre with manufacturers in 
designing the thousands of things 
that minister to the common life 
brings the only universal apprecia- 
tion of beauty, in form, color or 
pattern. 

I can give you a very personal 
experience of the value of art. As 
president of the Design and Indus- 
tries Association of Great Britain and 
the London Press Exchange I have 
been close to the affairs of the Ash- 
tead Potters, a group of disabled sol- 
diers. Five years ago, I started this 
industry for 33 gravely disabled ex- 
service men. We began at the be- 
ginning, without a design, a model, 
a mold, or pattern. We determined to 
make things of artistic character, and 
even our first products were, I think, 
above the average in that respect. 

We were, however, up against the 
competition, not only of the very 
highly organized potteries of Staf- 


[' the past the patrons of the ar- 


(Continued from previous page) 
cost this year, or gave access to all- 
the-year-round water rates, three 
years savings in rates would pay the 
costs. 

No—says the other group—the 
fault with that scheme is the char- 
acter of the rivers themselves. We 
might spend that amount and find all 
we had was an increase in taxes and 
no relief. The rivers are like the 
coils of a gigantic snake in a thou- 
sand loops. You might dam back 
one series of loops flooding an area 
the size of Vermont. Can any man 
guarantee the snake wouldn't sud- 
denly straighten out and coil in an- 
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Exchange, the largest adver- 
tising agency in Great Britain, 
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fordshire, with their long tradition of 
high technical achievement, but also, 
and worse, we had to face the com- 
petition of pottery coming from 
Czecho-Slovakia, France, and other 
Continental countries, backed by their 
advantages of disorganized exchanges 
and low wages. Although Ashtead 
Potters is a society of charitable in- 
tent, it has always had to do its work 
on a strictly commercial basis. You 
can sell a one dollar article for two 
dollars to many people once, to a few 
people a second time, but to nobody 
a third time, and you cannot, on a 
charitable basis, market products to 
the value of $50,000 annually, which 
Ashtead Potters had to do if they 
were to live. 

Our difficulties were unspeakable. 
Our men were not only without ex- 
perience, but as none of them had 
come to us with less than five years in 
a hospital, and all of them were still 
gravely disabled from wounds, or 
heart disease, or worse than all, from 
neurasthenia, our output per man 
was, of course, trifling as compared 
with that of an ordinary factory. 

For four and a half years we lost 


RRRRRRRRKE 
other set of loops—as it has done 
twice in a century? 

Anyway, navigation down a series 
of loops can never beat rail speed, 
rail shortness by direct line across 
the loops, and rail rates, steel versus 
water. Chittenden, who was one of 
the greatest army engineers, points 
out in his “History of Missouri 
Navigation” how even with the rail 
rates at their high and water rates 
at their low, the steel highway put 
the water highway out of business in 
ten years. 

But all this is not the real North- 
west. The real Northwest is west 
of this area. How is Panama affect- 


inoney steadily, and on a scale stag- 
geringly large for so small a factory. 
All the time, however, I was strug- 
gling to increase the aesthetic value 
of our product, and this told in the 
long last. I now have the regular 
services of such brilliant artists as 
Percy Metcalf, who won a world 
competition amongst sculptors for the 
design of the new Irish coinage, of 
Phoebe Stabler, perhaps our best wo- 
man sculptor, and a most popular one 
at the Royal Academy, of Allan 
Wyon, who comes of a long race of 
distinguished Wyon sculptors and 
medalists, of Reid Dick, A.R.A., and 
of others. We have been able to put 
on the market a range of dinner serv- 
ices, jugs, bowls, statuettes, etc., 
which have so high an aesthetic qual- 
ity, that although we do not sell them 
at fancy prices, but at figures even 
lower than the artistic work of for- 
eign countries, we were able, during 
the last six months, to pay our way, 
and we were working overtime all 
the time. During last December, the 
factory was swept of stock, and we 
had to refuse orders to the value of 
many hundred pounds. This is the 
result of employing fine artists in in- 
dustry. By doing this, we have been 
able to offset the tragic difficulties of 
every kind with which so artificial 
an industry was necessarily faced. | 
do not think that anywhere could be 
found a better example of the need 
of the artist in industry. 


ing the real Northwest? That 
question is to laugh. As to rails, why 
are the rails building tunnels, dou- 
bling in length and number, sidings 
to the Pacific Coast? To use Pan- 
ama, not to fight it. It is going to be 
just as profitable for the rails to haul 
freight to the Pacific Coast as to the 
Great Lakes. Is that happening? Is 
one line putting through a twelve 
million dollar tunnel for the fun of 
spending? Is one Rocky Mountain 


State planning for the future another 
such tunnel ? 

So Panama as a ghost of gloom 
above rails is like the most of other 
ghosts on a close-up view—it fades. 
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Mistakes People Make 


hen Buying Diecusition 


pita sao Fisst executive of a reputable investors’ service for ten years, 

y statistician for a leading Stock Exchange firm, intimate with 

the speculations of over 10,000 individuals, Mr. Vance reveals 
the mental factor that makes for losing or winning in the Stock 
Market. Few articles have excited so much eager interest as these. 


tact with the 
security buying and 
selling activities of 
men and women 
ranging from widows _ 
with a pittance of life insurance to 
multimillionaires and to executives 
of large insurance companies, I feel 
that the greatest single cause of un- 
satisfactory results is not, as most 
people seem to believe, the lack of 
available information regarding the 
securities handled. I do not wish to 
minimize that lack, for it is a very 
important one. But more important 
and more unfortunate still is the ab- 
sence of any clearly defined purpose 
in the mind of the man or woman 
who exchanges cash for certificates 
or who exchanges one list of securi- 
ties for another. 

This may appear to be an extreme 
statement, but I feel that it is amply 
justified by my own observation. If 
I ask one of my friends why he buys 
a loaf of bread, he has little hesita- 
tion in answering that he buys it in 
order that he, or someone else for 
whose meals he is responsible, may 
eat it. If I ask him the same ques- 
tion about a suit of clothes or an 
automobile or a house, he may give 
me a little less simple answer but still 
I found that in his mind there rests 
a reasonably definite reason for mak- 
ing the purchase. Yet, every week 
I see men of more than average in- 
telligence and of more than average 
shrewdness in the conduct of their 
other business operations, buying se- 
curities with no clear ideas in their 
minds either as to what they expect 
to make of the securities bought or 
as to why they have selected a par- 
ticular assortment of securities. 


Investing Haziness 


Let us give this general statement 
more definite meaning by using spe- 
cific illustrations taken from actual 
experience. 

Probably the most frequent cause 
‘f haziness in the mind of the secur- 
ity buyer is failure to have settled 
with himself the question as to 
whether he is buying to sell at a 
profit within a few weeks or months 
1’ whether he intends to hold his 
purchase primarily for its income 
producing power over a period of 
years. The most obvious change 
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which confronts such a buyer is the 
placing of investment funds in stocks 
which have temporarily caught the 
public fancy or which are being 
manipulated by some pool. 

In all of my own observation, one 
of the most tragic mistakes in the 
purchase of securities was that of a 
widow living in a small New Eng- 
land town and dependent entirely 
upon $10,000 of life insurance 
money. She had purchased one 
hundred shares of Submarine Boat 
at a cost of $4,600 in 1916. When 
she brought it to me seven years 
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New Orleans Stock Exchange, the most 
imposing in the South 


later, its market quo- 
tation was $425. 

In addition, divi- 
dends during that 
time had been less by 
nearly a thousand dol- 
lars than would have 
been received from the same capital 
invested in such a stock as United 
States Steel preferred. Worse still, 
over 85 per cent. of the total of the 
meager income had been received— 
and spent—during the first two years 
so that in the five following years the 
owner had drawn on her capital to 
provide the barest necessities of life. 
As a net result, her already pitifully 
small capital was reduced by more 
than half and she actually faced in- 


ability to pay for necessary food and 
clothing. 


The Stock Was “Good” 


Possibly some will say this blunder 
was entirely the result of ignorance 
and lack of experience. To a certain 
extent it was the result of those 
conditions. Yet the purchase was 
made on the strength of a circular 
letter mailed to her by one of the 
most highly regarded Stock Ex- 
change houses in Boston. And from 
their point the stock was “good.” It 
rose in price 11 points (almost 25 
per cent.) during the first few 
months after its purchase. It paid 
dividends of $6 per share (over 13 
per cent. on the money) during the 
first calender year it was held. In 
short, to the buyer seeking a quick 
profit it represented a genuine op- 
portunity. But to this other type of 
buyer it represented an exceedingly 
dangerous pitfall. 

From this very fact arises much 
of the danger to the security buyer 
who has no clearly defined purpose 
in selecting his securities. Probably 
75 per cent. of all the “analyses,” 
“recommendations” or “information” 
circulated about stocks is based upon 
the viewpoint of the speculator seek- 
ing a quick profit. Much of the re- 
mainder is based entirely upon in- 
trinsic value and has no essential re- 
lationship to immediate price move- 
ments. Yet the investor or specu- 
lator who has not clearly defined his 
own intentions follows these “tips” 
indiscriminately. And it is not only 
the inexperienced widows who do so 
to their sorrow. Nor is the man 
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who “buys values” or sells only 
fundamentally weak stocks exempt 
from serious losses if he must close 
his transaction within a period of 
months only. 


I have in my files two very inter- 
esting notes which illustrate this 
point. The two notes are from the 
same man. The dates are a very 
few months apart in the year 1919. 
Their author was the head of a very 
large financial institution, director in 
one of the largest banks of New 
York, director in at least a dozen 
large industrial, railroad and public 
utility corporations, a man who had 
started with a negligible capital and 
had become a millionaire. In short, 
he was one of those men to whom 
the average speculator looks up with 
something very close to awe. 

That his judgment of intrinsic 
values was as good as his reputation 
can be demonstrated by the records 
of his institution, is demonstrated by 
other material in my files and is, in 
fact, demonstrated by these very 
notes. Yet, taken as speculative tips, 
each of these notes would have been 
disastrous. 


A Dangerous “Tip” 


The first note accompanied an en- 
gineering and accounting report on 
the plant’s personnel and financial 
condition of the American Hide & 
Leather Company. The report closed 
with an estimate that the preferred 
stock of that company, then selling at 
84, and paying $7 per share annually, 
would not again in the next ten years 
show even half of its cumulative 
dividend earned unless the company 
was put through a receivership and 
thoroughly rebuilt both physically 
and financially. My friend stated, in 
his penciled note, that “rarely has 
the stock market offered so striking 
an instance of a stock selling above 
its true value.” 


It is true that, since 1919, Ameri- 
can Hide & Leather has never earned 
half of the cumulative dividend rate 
on the preferred stock. Indeed, it 
has in no year earned even a quarter 
of that rate. The stock has not paid 
a dividend since January, 1921, has 
not sold above 76 since 1920, has 
sold below 30 and has spent most of 
the time about 50, which is its ap- 
proximate price as this is being writ- 
ten. The judgment of intrinsic 
worth was indisputably accurate and, 
considered as an income producing 
investment, the sale of the stock at 
that price was surely justified. How- 
ever, had a speculator taken this note 
as a “tip” to sell short, the result 
would have been disastrous. From 
that level, the price rose rapidly and 
almost without interruption for 
nearly 60 points, reaching 143% and 
not returning to 84 until a full year 
had elapsed. 

The second note accompanied a 


similarly detailed report on the con- 
dition of Atchison Railroad. That 
report concluded that Atchison was 
justified in an immediate increase to 
7 per cent. on its common stocks, 
which then paid 6 per cent., and that 
an ultimate rate of 9 or 10 per cent. 
was in prospect. Again the judg- 
ment as to intrinsic value was sound 
beyond the possibility of reasonable 
dispute and again an investment pur- 
chase of the stock was justified. The 
stock which on that day sold at 104 
has steadily yielded almost 6 per 
cent. on that price, has sold above 
170 and as this is being written, is 
selling about 165, with a dividend 
which, including extras, equals 10 
per cent. annually. 

But as in the other case, the specu- 
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lative “tip” which must seem to be 
provided by the facts and by the 
standing of the writer of the note 
would have been disastrous to any- 
one who took it. The 104 reached 
on the day on which this note is dat- 
ed proved to be a higher price than 
any reached during the next thirty 
months. In the meantime, the price 
made a fairly rapid drop of 28 points 
and got only fractionally above 90 
for nearly two years. Temporary 
price movements go contrary to in- 
trinsic values which determine in- 
vestment values, so that neither the 
speculator nor the investor has a rea- 
sonable chance of success unless he 
has made a definite decision to fol- 
low the one to the exclusion of the 
other in the making of his decisions. 
It is dangerous to take specula- 
tive market letters as investment ad- 
vice and it may be almost as costly 
to use an investment analysis as a 
speculative tip. 


“Scalpers” Must Be Skillful 


This danger from confusion of 
two distinct purposes goes down into 
still smaller movements of stock 
prices. Major speculative move- 
ments rarely run far in one direction 
till they are broken by smaller turns 
in the opposite direction and 
“scalpers” really make profits from 
these smaller turns. But losses on 
both types of movement are usually 
the portion of the man who cannot 
make up his own mind as to which 
he will follow. 
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For example, a speculator with 
whose account I was familiar in 
1921, made up his mind that Amer- 
ican Locomotive common, then seil- 
ing at about 78 and paying a 6 per 
cent. dividend, was a good purchase 
for a quick speculative rise. Rarely 
have I seen the stage more perfectly 
set for a sharp speculative advance 
in any stock. The favoring factors 
were: 


1. The general stock market was about 
to get under way on its recovery from the 
great liquidation of 1920, and all conditions 
indicated that the recovery was to be a 
great one. 


2. The railroads were just beginning to 
replace the rolling stock worn out during 
the years of war and of government opera- 
tion. 

3. The regular dividend already gave a 
yield of 8 per cent. on the price. 


4. This company had never paid extra 
dividends out of its war profits. Nor had 
they been either frozen through the build- 
ing of superfluous plant capacity or dissi- 
pated through the granting of bad credits 
in 1919-20. These profits remained in the 
treasury as “cash and marketable securi- 
ties” so far in excess of working capital 
requirements that the question about an 
extra dividend was not “whether?” but 
“when?” 


2 Points Cost Him 26 


Here were all the things which 
appeal to the imagination of the 
speculative public and all these our 
man knew. But when he came to 
place his buying order he found one 
thing which caused him to become 
confused in his purpose; the stock 
had risen 2 points on the preceding 
day, was up 5 points for the preced- 
ing week. “These points,” he said, 
“have been subtracted from my 
profit.” And immediately he lost 
sight of his purpose to seek a 50 
point profit in his desire to “buy on a 
reaction” and save 2 points of the 
original cost. So, instead of placing 
an order to “buy at the market” 
which would have cost him 78 or 79, 
he placed one “good till cancelled” 
to buy at 75 when the expected re- 
action should reach that point. 

However, the reaction did not 
reach that point and, with the stock 
selling at 85, the buying limit was 
raised to 80. Again the reaction did 
not come and again the “good till 
cancelled” order was placed at a 
higher price. It would be tiresome 
to describe each step, but the signifi- 
cant thing is that this speculator 
kept on trying to save from 2 to 4 
points by buying on a reaction till 
he finally paid 104% for the stock 
which had been selling at 75 when 
he started. He could not make up 
his mind whether he was buying for 
a major rise or trying for a trader’s 
profit and the indecision cost him 26 
points. 

I am willing to admit that there are 
market conditions in which any given 
stock or a general group of stocks 
may be so near to the highest point 
they can be expected to reach for a 
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long period, that purchases should be 
made on reactions only. But, when 
such a point is reached, purchases 
for investment purposes would be 
postponed and purchases for a major 
speculative rise are positively dan- 
gerous. Therefore, any determina- 


‘tion to “buy on reactions” should in- 


evitably be postponed by a comple- 
mentary determination to “sell on 
rallies.” In other words, it should be 
part of a definite determination to 
assume a scalper’s trading position in 
the market. 

Out of experience and out of ob- 
servation of other men’s mistakes, I 
have come to believe that a definité 
purpose is an absolute prerequisite 
to the selection of securities to buy or 
sell or in the making of a decision as 
to whether to deal in securities at all 
at any given time. Of course, the 
purposes for which individuals or 
corporations may make such pur- 
chases or sales are subject to count- 
less shadings, but I should suggest 
the following as broad classes into 
which they might be divided. The 
one who buys: 

(1) To secure quick and, individ- 
ually, small profits from daily fluc- 
tuations on an exchange. His profits, 
if any, depend upon getting informa- 
tion which is supposed to be secret, 
upon successfully guessing at the 
purposes of large, individual buyers 
or pools, upon speed of execution of 
his orders; in short, upon the techni- 
cal details of the trading. Such an 
operator should resolutely put from 
his mind all considerations of intrin- 
sic values for he cannot wait for 
them to influence stock prices. He 
is not even interested in current 
earnings or in probable dividend 
changes unless he can know them at 
least a few hours in advance of the 
general publication. 

(2) To control and direct price 
movements. This is the work of 
“pools,” “syndicates,” or of individ- 
ual operators controlling very large 
sums of individual capital. Fre- 
quently these operators work entirely 
to protect the quoted price of a new 
security while it is being marketed. 
When they do select a stock or bond 
in the open market, their reasons are 
much the same as those of individual 
speculators. 

(3) To profit by upward or down- 
ward changes in price levels. Such 
operators are vitally concerned with 
the proper appraisal of movements 
of the general market, of current 
earnings, of prospective changes in 
earnings and of coming dividend 
changes. They are likely to be dis- 
tracted and to suffer losses if they 
allow themselves to be influenced by 
‘echnical considerations on the one 
hand, or by intrinsic investment 
values on the other. The most suc- 
cessful speculators have been those 
who fixed their minds upon the 
probable developments of the next 
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The “Solid South” may break up. 
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Oil shares should do better this 
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Those who eagerly look for dis- 
graceful utility disclosures probably 
will be disappointed. 
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now it’s management. 
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The outlook is for an unsensational 
campaign. 
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Coal conditions still are black. 
Bad management! 
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Large-scale farming eventually 


will come. 
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The prospect still is for a good 
year for auto sales, less good for 
profits. 
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Business may enjoy a Spring tonic. 
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Stick to your job! 
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twelve months and have resolutely 
closed their consciousness to the fol- 
lowing of daily fluctuations or to the 
estimates of the position which a 
corporation would occupy five years 
from the given date. 

I suppose this point about neglect- 
ing the five-year possibilities of a 
corporation will draw a great deal 
of criticism, but I believe it is justi- 
fied by experience. The speculator 
who expects to close a transaction 
within a period of a year or less (usu- 
ally he hopes to close it in very much 
less) must never lose sight of the 
fact that he is not going to get his 
profits from dividends paid by the 
corporation but from prices paid to 
him for the ownership of the stock. 
Therefore, he is interested, not in 
what the corporation will really do 
during the next five years, but in 
what opinion others will have of that 
corporation during the next few 
months. He is a speculator in mar- 
ket movement rather than in earning 
power. The distinction may sound 
forced, but it is real. 

The man who carried American 
Hide & Leather preferred from 84 





to 140 and sold it there in 1919 had 
no real reason to be concerned about 
its drop or for caring that it would 
not recover in the next seven years. 
Nor did the wisdom of selling it at 
the high price depend upon its low 
intrinsic value; the speculator who 
held General Motors through the 
first few months of the drop in Hide 
& Leather would have seen it fall 
even more sharply and the fact that 
it was going to rise to new heights 
long after he had closed his transac- 
tion (either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily), would have made no differ- 
ence to him. 

(4) To profit from the growth 
and development of well-managed 
and successful corporations. Such a 
buyer is a speculator but he is a spec- 
ulator in earning power as distin- 
guished from those described in the 
previous section who are speculators 
in market movements. He is dis- 
tinguished from investors by the 
fact that he is little concerned with 
current dividend rates, and by the 
fact that he really prefers companies 
which have not yet demonstrated 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“With All thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


Pan and 


Coommen L 


By B. C. Forbes 


HE editor of Forbes has returned from an 8,000-mile tour 

of investigation throughout the country. Most of what he 

has written here, as well as his Business Survey on page 11, 
is based on what he found. . 


A newspaper headline reads: “U. S. Population to 
Reach 200 Millions, Then Stop.” The population of the 
United States is likely to reach nearer two billions than 
200 millions. Every time I travel extensively over this 
continent the more impressed I become 


ae with what lies ahead. Properly culti- 
is vated, Texas alone could support our 
TO BE 


present-day population. Mi£illions and 
millions of acres now lying waste as desert land or sup- 
porting only a sprinkling of cattle or sheep or goats, need 
but water to cause them to blossom into astounding fer- 
tility. Irrigation after irrigation enterprise has abun- 
dantly proved this. Even in the most forbidding-looking 
regions you see vegetation abounding wherever and when- 
ever.a stream makes its appearance. Gradually the moun- 
tainous lands of the West are levelling down, insuring 
their usefulness for future generations. 

That the population of the United States will one day 
pass the population of China is reasonably certain. Science 
and invention are making it possible to intensify cultiva- 
tion as never before. And, looking ahead, the airship 
will provide transportation of a rapidity and cheapness 
not yet imagined. No nation on the face of the earth 
matches our material progress. Almost everywhere you 
find ambition vibrant. New wealth is being created at a 
raté never approached by any other people. As a nation, 
we have only begun to multiply and grow. 

*k * x 

Perpetual sunshine produces a desert. 

* * * 


The huge industrial, banking and other mergers re- 
ported in Eastern newspapers are not the only ones oc- 
curring. Traveling over the continent you find consolida- 
tions occurring here, there, everywhere. Most often 
they are inspired by a desire to cure 


a the evils of over-production, to-day 
IN MANY the bane of American industry. For 
PLACES 


example, one Pacific Coast merger 
brought under one control twenty-four flour mills. All 
but four of them were immediately closed down. One 
mill owner told me, “My net profit on $900,000 worth of 
business was $2,700. I would gladly undertake to sell 
my product at a cent a bag profit.” At San Antonio five 
of the leading lumber yards have been brought under 
one control. The merger movement is particularly active 
in the oil industry. Self-preservation, a powerful motive, 
will unquestionably bring many more mergers. 


The Corn Exchange Bank of New York regularly 
advertises its statement of condition in language that any 
school-boy can understand. This unquestionably has con- 
tributed to the bank’s healthy growth. How many large 
industrial, railway, public utility or 


— other corporations make any attempt 
ANNUAL to interpret lucidly their financial 
REPORT 


statements so as to make them easily 
understood by the small investor? This is the season 
for the issuance of annual reports. 

Every enterprise that has made a creditable showing 
should widely advertise its annual statement in simple 
language and should include a list of the directors, with 
brief facts emphasizing the responsible positions occu- 
pied by each director. General Motors and General 
Electric are admittedly two of the best-managed com- 
panies in the world. They not only publish excellent 
annual statements, but they frequently issue supplement- 
ary statements of direct interest to stockholders. General 
Electric, for example, devoted an entire booklet to bio- 
graphical sketches, with photographs, of its directors, a 
step which could not fail to strengthen confidence in the 
organization. 

Capital will not always be as plentiful or as cheap as 
it is to-day. Nothing should be left undone by forward- 
looking managements to cultivate the confidence of in- 
vestors, for nearly all growing enterprises need additional 
capital from time to time. The regular publication of 
dividend announcements is, very properly, coming into 
vogue. The next step should be to devote generous spact 
to presenting annual reports, keyed to the layman’s 
understanding and containing a generous measure of the 
human element. . 

It is now recognized as never before that the better 
known a company becomes among investors, the easier it 
is to sell its securities on advantageous terms. Don’t keep 
to yourself the facts concerning the financial strength of 
your company. Share them not only with your own 
shareholders but with potential shareholders. 

as © 


Only those who learn to stand on their own feet can 
advance. 


+ F's 
Be always “tired” and you'll make others. 
a 


Making money is vegetable gardening; making friends, 
flower gardening. 


ws 
A smooth life seldom attains the hill-tops. 
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P. GIANNINI, 
banking colossus, 

A @ has reached his long 
arm from California to New 
York and seized control of the 
116-year-old Bank of Amer- 
ica, “making him master of 


Giannini, 





Colossus: The Man- 
ner of Man He Is 


merrily on. On the Cali- 
fornia Stock Exchanges the 
Giannini stocks almost monop- 
olize popular attention. En- 
thusiasm has not been chilled 
by the refusal of other banks 
to accept the Giannini shares 


Banking 











more banking capital than any 





as collateral. On the New 





other man in America’s his- 
tory. The Bank of America shares, he informs me, will 
be distributed among the Bancitaly Corporation and the 
Bank of Italy stockholders, thus giving them very wide- 
spread ownership. 

His ambition, I am authoritatively informed, is to es- 
tablish a towering financial institution in each of the 12 
Federal Reserve Bank districts and to acquire a liberal 
number of branches tributary to each of the 12. He 
also has his eye on foreign fields. 

He has operated for some time on a very large scale 
in San Francisco and Los Angeles—his Bank of Italy has 
about 300 branches in California; he has controled size- 
able banks in New York City and now will be in a posi- 
tion to extend his hold very greatly; he is invading Chi- 
cago and doubtless will lose little time in effecting a foot- 
hold in other leading cities. 

Through his Bancitaly Corporation, a holding company, 
he has quickly built up the most gigantic investment trust, 
mostly for bank stocks, in America. His Bank of Italy, 
organized in San Francisco in 1904, and which now has 
branches dotting the entire State of California, has far 
more depositors than any other American bank has ever 
had, approximately 1,300,000. And he is almost daily 
buying up additional banks, paying therefor prices which 
more conservative Californian bankers describe as unpre- 
cedentedly high. 

The rise in the Giannini bank stock quotations has been 
phenomenal. More fortunes have been reaped in them 
than were reaped from California’s gold deposits in 
1849. So rampant is the mania for speculating in them 
that many millions of Eastern money are being loaned to 
California speculators at exorbitant rates of interest— 
from 11 to 15 per cent., according to President James A. 
Bacigalupi, who, in ‘commoh with Mr. Giannini, depre- 
cates such action. 

Oftener than once Mr. Giannini has 
issued straightforward statements that 
the shares of his institutions were 
being carried to unwarranted heights. 
Not long since he frankly urged holders 
not to borrow money to buy or hold 
them; nobody should carry more than 
could be owned outright, he counselled. 
Also, he gave warning that the profits 
made last year, over $30,000,000 by the 
Bancitaly Corporation and $20,000,000 
by the Bank of Italy, were unusually 
high, and might not be duplicated if 

1928 proved a less favorable year than 
1927 had proved. 

Despite all this, speculation in Banc- 

italy and Bank of Italy stocks has gone 








York Curb Bancitaly fre- 
quently is one of the most active issues—Bank of Italy 
stock is not listed either on the Curb or on the New York 
Stock Exchange. 

Merchants and others in California, especially in San 
Francisco, complain that the desire to buy Giannini stocks 
is so keen and so widespread that business has been dis- 
tinctly affected. Many sober-minded Californians frown 
upon Giannini’s astounding expansion and on the furore 
his stocks are creating. Yet, Bancitaly shares soared to 
close to $180 and Bank of Italy close to $285 when the 
writer was in California towards the end of February. 

Rumors were then circulating that Mr. Giannini was 
about to create “another billion dollar” banking structure, 
in New York, by acquiring not only the Bank of America 
but the Manufacturers’ Trust Company and adding them 
to his other New York institutions, the Bowery & East 
River National Bank and the Commercial Exchange 
Bank. The deal with the Manufacturers’ Trust Company 
did not, however, go through. 

What manner of man is A. P. Giannini? 

I happen to have known Giannini rather well for a num- 
ber of years. His vigorous reaching out for branch 
banks in California first attracted attention to him. He 
met fierce opposition, first from other banking interests 
and later from State officials. Giannini gave warning to 
his political foes, incited by financial interests, that if 
they insisted in blocking his path, which he insisted was 
perfectly legitimate, he would oust them. They laughed. 

But Giannini called upon all his co-workers, all his de- 
positors, all his stockholders, all his friends to rally to 
his support. They did—so effectively that the Governor 
and Bank Commissioner were drummed out of office by 
the voters. 

That convinced Californians that A. P. Giannini had 
become a power to be reckoned with. 

He told me at the time that he dis- 
liked having to wage such a battle, but 
that he had been persistently refused 
fairplay and didn’t relish meekly sub- 
mitting to an injustice. 

Another thing he told me years ago 
was that he was not a millionaire and 
never wanted to be one. Last year his 
share of one company’s profits was 
$1,500,000. Giannini promptly present- 
ed it to the University of California, 
for agricultural research and kindred 
purposes. 

That’s another phase of Giannini. He 
is utterly unmercenary. He divides 
forty per cent. of the profits among his 


(Continued on page 83) 
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Agitation to restrict Mexican immigration is develop- 
ing. The movement is backed by labor unions. The 
existence of considerable unemployment is used as one 
argument for limiting the inflow of Mexicans to a speci- 


fied quota. The vast majority of 
SHOULD “a h ; hi 
MEXICAN exicans who cross into this country, 
IMMIGRATION 


it is claimed, are totally unfit to be- 
come acceptable American citizens. 
That they work for low wages is, of course, undeniable. 
And other arguments are employed. 

“I am going to a funeral to-morrow,” remarked a 
Californian financier to me. With a smile, he added: 
“It is the funeral of a corporation. It was a profitable 
enterprise until the Japanese Exclusion Law went into 
effect. Since we cannot sell land to Japanese or rent 
land to them, we are forced to go out of business because 
we cannot get Americans to do the work, truck garden- 
ing.” He went on to say that California was suffering 
and would suffer more by and by from the restrictions 
now placed on dealing with Japanese. Apparently it has 
not been found possible in many instances to induce white 
men to get down on their knees to weed gardens and to 
work the long hours necessary to make the most of 
cultivating vegetables. ; 

Another incident. While traveling by rail in the com- 
pany of a railway official in the Southwest, I remarked 
that apparently most of the track maintenance was done 
by Mexicans. He replied that practically all such un- 
skilled work was done by laborers from across the Mexi- 
can border. He added, “I don’t believe we could get 
native Americans to do the work in this hot country.” 

Whatever may be said on social or racial grounds in 
favor of excluding or restricting immigration, it will thus 


be seen that a big economic problem is involved. 
* * * 


BE LIMITED? 


Dry lines—no fish. 

* * * 

Municipal and State ownership have fallen from popu- 
lar favor. At no time in recent years has agitation for 
public ownership been so moribund. The operation of 
utilities by various Western cities has fallen drastically 
short of the promises originally held 


prc el out by politicians. Costs have ex- 
REJECTED ceeded estimates and efficiency has 
BIG SAVING 


not fulfilled promises. 

A piquant incident occurred recently in Seattle. The 
city runs an electric light and power plant in direct com- 
petition with the Puget Sound Power & Light Company. 
The president of the latter, A. W. Leonard, an excep- 
tionally capable business man, submitted a bid to supply 
all the street lighting at $100,000 less a year than now 
charged the taxpayers by the municipal plant. Not only 
would the citizens be saved that amount if his offer were 
accepted, but his corporation naturally would have to pay 
taxes. Yet his offer was declined. Becoming interested, 
I asked Mr. Leonard if his bid was largely a bluff and 
if it would have cost his company money had it been ac- 
cepted. He replied that the bid was based on sound busi- 
ness calculations and that, if accepted, it would have 
netted a substantial profit. 

Happily, the American people are realizing more and 
more that business enterprises can be conducted best and 
most economically by business men, not by politicians. 
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Moritz Thomsen, of Seattle, who first visited the 
United States as a sailor lad and who later returned to 
earn an ample fortune in trade and manufacturing, re- 
lated this incident when we were talking over agricultural 


conditions in the Northwest: “The 
FARMER 


INSISTED trouble with a lot of farmers is that 
ON CITY they don’t work enough. If they 
BARBER 


worked as hard as I have always 
worked from the time I left my home in Germany before 
I had got very much schooling, they wouldn’t be crying 
to the politicians to come and help them. I have learned 
that heaven helps the man who helps himself. 

“Some of our farmers nowadays have queer notions 
about things. I was visiting one of my flour mills in a 
little town when I fell a’talking with a farmer who wanted 
to know what wheat was going to do. After we had 
talked for a while—and he had done a good deal of 
complaining—he said he would have to be getting into 
his car as he needed a haircut. I asked him if he didn’t 
know the barber shop was just up the way a little. He 
astonished me by saying, “The fellows here don’t know 
how to cut hair. I always ride to the city to get my hair 
cut. They know how to do it right.’ With that he 
hopped into his automobile and set out for the city, nearly 
thirty miles away. Can you beat it? That gives you an 
idea of what’s the matter with our farmers.” 

This bluff ex-sailor, who encountered almost every 
variety of danger, including shipwreck and wild animals, 
is a typical example of what America can do for the 
right kind of a citizen—or, rather, what the right kind 
of a citizen can do in America. With original savings 
of $300, he opened a store. To-day he owns large flour 
mills, biscuit plants, extensive lumber interests and other 
properties representing millions of dollars. Although he 
is now almost 78, he still works every day of the week 
and, for good measure, goes to his office every Sunday, to 
look over cables, telegrams and mail, this notwithstanding 
that he has an earnest-minded son who is proving very 
capable of shouldering important responsibilities. 


* * * 


There is great jubilation in San Antonio, the largest 


city in Texas. The Government, the citizens proudly 
proclaim, has officially decided to make a 2,000-acre field, 
donated by the city, “The West Point of the Air.” Here 

is to be established the main center for 


jg training army aviators. Some $5,000,- 
AIRCRAFT 000 has already been appropriated to 
WEST POINT 


launch the ambitious project, and San 
Antonions declare that the total expenditures within the 
next few years will reach $50,000,000. The city would 
not have landed this prize plum had not its Mayor (C. M. 
Chambers) taken steps to raise the $500,000 necessary to 
purchase the land and present it to the Government. The 
United States Army doubtless had other reasons for 
favoring this site, located well inland from both the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans and so near the Mexican Border. 
San Antonio already has the largest military camp in the 
country. It is to be hoped that the Government will lose 
no time in training an adequate number of skilled aviators 
and in building up an ample air fleet. 

. * * * 


Endure! 
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Largest Motor Fleet 
Sets a Safety Record 


Macks that 


H uman 


Spare 








Failures of Human Machine Account for Huge 


Annual Death Toll Greater Than Many Wars 


66 LTHOUGH constituting 
JA only a seventh in number 
of the motor vehicles using 
our streets, motor trucks, it appears, 
are causing four-fifths of our street 
fatalities,” according to an editorial 
authority. He goes on to say the 
remedy is obvious—separate rights 
of way for motor trucks. 

The facts may be true, as an aver- 
age, in the way of street fatalities 
for which the 3,000,000 or more 
trucks operated in the United States 
as a whole are to blame. I am will- 
ing to admit, also, that separate rights 
of way for motor trucks, wherever 
possible, is the right thing. But, 
drawing on my own experience with 
the American Railway Express Com- 
pany’s fleet of 7,000 motor trucks, I 
cannot agree with the conclusion— 
that the sole remedy is separate truck 
rights of way. There are many other 


By E. E. La Schum 


General Superintendent, 
Motor Vehicle Equipment, 
American Railway Express Company 


means to reduce accidents under ex- 
isting conditions. 

Although we have more motor 
trucks in operation than any other 
agency in the United States—even 
more than the Postoffice—we have 
practically no fatalities. During 1926 
we operated 301,033 truck days in 
New York City—traveling an aggre- 
gate of 4,515,725 miles—on con- 
gested streets, with a fleet of approx- 
imately 685 trucks, without a single 
fatality, and only one pedestrian 
struck. We had but twelve collisions 
with street cars, of minor impor- 


tance; 117 collisions with automo- 
biles, but no major accidents; four 
slight . collisions with horse-drawn 
vehicles; and only two cases where 
one of our trucks struck a station- 
ary object. 

Out of the twelve collisions with 
street cars, six were caused by skid- 
ding on wet pavements—only six in 
over 300,000 truck days in crowded 
New York City. At the same time, 
there was not a single accident oi 
any nature caused by defective steer- 
ing gear; no accident caused by a 
helper driving the truck; and not a 
single accident causing broken arms 
by motor “kick.” Finally, in doing 
this four-and-a-half million miles of 
trucking in Greater New York, in 
1926, there were only two cases 
where our automobiles struck the 
rear of a vehicle proceeding ahead 
of it. On the other hand, there were 
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Warwick—a new *‘'CLEMCO” Suite 


Thoroughbreds 


Ot uar man does not keenly appreciate the well moulded head of an 









square-backed “Blue Ribbon” Shorthorn? 
convenience and construction features. 


selection from one of the many “CLEMCO” Fine Office Suites. 


In ‘‘Pointers In Planning An Office,’”’ a beautiful booklet, we give 
helpful information on Office Harmony, Lighting, Planning, etc. 
N; Write for a copy and name of your ‘‘CLEMCO”’ Representative. 


o 
IS THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
° Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 
. Makers of a Complete and an Exceptional Line of Desks and 


Fine Office Suites for Business, Bank and Professional Use. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





intelligent Setter, the style of a spirited Arabian or the bulk and bone of a 


Each of the many “CLEMCO” Matched Fine Office Suites is a Thorough- 
bred and will “point” the highest in design, balance, beauty of woods, finish, 


When you realize the true influence of a fine office upon callers, employees 
and upon yourself, you will apply “Blue Ribbon Principles” and make your 
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VERY 41 seconds some- 
one is either killed or 
injured in highway accidents 
in the United States. Fore- 
most among the causes is care- 
lessness. Because of this 25,- 
000 who are alive to-day will 
be dead by this month 1929. 
The largest number of acci- 
dents occur between 5 and 6 


o’clock in the evening when 
business men and workers are 
hurrying home. 

Less than 5 per cent. of all 
accidents are the result of 
faulty mechanism, roads or 
streets. 


The Chance Of Death 
On The Highway 


AGE 
0-10 


10-20 
20-30 


30-40 
40-50 
50-60 

ft 
The above chart shows the com - 
highway 


tive ages of persons killed in 
accidents of the United States. 
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M ORE than twice as many 
children between the 
ages of 6 and 12 are killed than 
between any similar group of 
years. Motor trucks take 
much of this deadly harvest 
but not one child was killed by 
the American Railway Ex- 
press fleet in the period cov- 
ered. 

The drivers are tested so 
they will take heed of the rash- 
ness of youngsters at play on 
the street or dashing heedless- 
ly across the avenue on their 
way to or from school. 
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increase in 


354 cases where our trucks were 
damaged more or less by other ve- 
hicles, damage ranging from a 
scratch up to a broken tail-board 
and side panels, on which we were 
not able to locate those who had 
bumped into our trucks. 

In 1927, we made even a better 
showing in New York City, as we 
did all over the United States. Each 
year we are reducing the number of 
accidents, hoping to eliminate them 
altogether eventually—probably be- 
fore we get the separate rights of 
way advocated as the only obvious 
remedy. In Detroit, for instance, 
another large metropolis, the 1927 
report of accidents connected with 
our motor vehicles operated there 
showed but 196 accidents for the 
twelve-month period, comprising 
54,000 truck days, traversing over a 
million miles of delivery business. 
Mereover, the year’s operations there 
resulted in no fatalities and only one 
pedestrian struck—only one—in 
which our fleet there did as much 
mileage as it would take one truck 
more than 200 years to do! Acci- 
dents of every nature there, includ- 
ing only a slight bump into a car 
ahead as well as backing into some 
object behind, averaged but one to 
every 50,000 miles of travel for the 
whole fleet. Only fourteen spark plugs 
fouled on us in that million miles of 
travel while service to the whole 
fleet outside of our shop was neces- 
sary only 322 times—an average of 
about once a year for each truck. 


The es of passenger cars and 
A Hm oy ool 1921 to 1927 are shown in this chart. 





In Atlanta, Georgia, not one pe- 
destrian was struck by our, trucks 
last year; there were only nine in- 
stances there in which our drivers 
struck a curb, building, or post; and 
only six where they struck the rear 
of a vehicle ahead. And so it is in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Boston, 
Philadelphia—everywhere our fleet 
operates. 

The reason we have so few acci- 
dents is because we select the right 
kind of men for drivers, train them, 
supervise their operation, and put 


EWER accidental deaths 

occur in the motor age than 
formerly but the aggregate 
loss is still terrific. The total 
fatalities in 1927, estimated by 
the National Safety Council, 
were 25,000. 

The annual fatality record 
includes over 7,000 children of 
school age, the majority of 
whom were killed while play- 
ing in or crossing thorough- 
fares. Pedestrians compose 
approximately two-thirds of 
the total deaths, nearly all of 
which have been pronounced 
avoidable. 

Conclusions drawn from sta- 
tistics published by Safety 
Engineering show: 

Five-Year Loss 


a Sake aca 3,500,000 
114,000 
Economic loss. .$3,000,000,000 


The above chart shows the per cent. increase in motor vehicle fatalities and 
registrations, 1909 to 1927 inclusive. The solid line indicates fatalities and 
the dotted line registrations. 


them out on perfectly equipped 
trucks. 

Every one of our 7,000 motor 
trucks is inspected by a mechanic 
before it goes out in the morning 
and again when it comes in at night. 
Since the mechanical condition of 
motor trucks plays a big part in ac- 
cident prevention, that is the first 
rule to be observed—keeping them 
in perfect repair. But inasmuch as 
that is the most simple angle of the 
problem of accident prevention, an 
angle that is more or less one of me- 
chanics, I shall discuss only our 
method of handling the 10,000 or 
more chauffeurs who drive these 
trucks—a more variable factor and 
in the last analysis the most impor- 
tant in reducing the number @f mis- 
haps. 

Long before the motor car came 
on the scene we began our safety 
campaign by careful selection of men 
to operate our vehicles, as we realized 
the ground-work of accident preven- 
tion depended largely on the human 
element. Only men of good habits 
and character can obtain positions as 
drivers with us. Additional require- 
ments are first class physical condi- 
tion, coupled with experience as 4 
chauffeur. We consider our vehicles 
no place for half-wits or beginners. 

After careful selection, we put our 
applicant drivers on probation for a 
period of from three to six months 
before they are eligible for a perma- 
nent position. At the beginning of 
the period instructors put the candi- 
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E are pleased to report that the very satisfactory 
experience we have had with the first Pontiac 
car purchased February, 1927, has been 
borne out on all others purchased to date. We have 
tried almost every make of automobile on the market 
for sales work but have never yet found a car which 
operates on the low cost per mile shown by the 
Pontiac.” — The Standard Electric Time Company, 

Springfield, Mass. 
Thus one owner of a large automobile fleet 
used in business expresses his reasons for 
turning to the Pontiac Six. In cost per mile 
—the only true basis for judging the economy 
of an automobile—the Pontiac Six holds a 
tremendous advantage. Its very design has 
been directed toward the goal of unrivaled 
low costs of operation and maintenance and 
long life. And in addition to its resultant 
economy, the New Series Pontiac Six offers 
the prestige-building appearance and the su- 
perior six-cylinder performance so much 
desired in salesmen’s cars today. 


the Pontiac Six 





If you are responsible for the 
purchase of automobiles for 
your company, ask us for the 
particulars of those principles 
of design which have made 
the Pontiac Six famous for true 
economy. Then you will see 
for yourself why so many 
fleet ownersareturning to this 


General Motors car. 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO., PONTIAC, MICH. 


From some of the largest corporations in 
the world and from many smaller firms, 
letters have come in by the hundreds, 
asking for copies ofthe book, “Experiences 
of Various Companies in Handling Auto- 
mobiles with Salesmen” .... The book in- 
cludes three general sections: “Who Buys 
the Car—the Company or 
theSalesman?”;“How are 
Operating Expenses 
Handled?”; and “Devel- 
oping a plan of Oper- 
ation”... If you are 
interested in this book 
or in Oakland’s plan 
for cooperating with 
fleet users to reduce 
sales costs, send in 
the coupon below. 



















OAKLAND 
PONTIAC 











Oakland Motor Car Company, Dept. L, 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of the book: “Experiences 
of Various Companies in Handling Automobiles 
with Salesmen”. Tell us more about your fleet 
user’s plan. 5) 
(Name) 
(Company) 
(Title) 


(City) (State) 
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dates through a course covering the 
mechanical features of a truck, traf- 
fic regulations, and so on. Then they 
are given a driving test in traffic 
through which our regular men must 
operate daily. 

Each candidate is watched to de- 
termine if he has the mental balance 
to successfully operate one of our 
trucks. An applicant may pass the 
mechanical tests and still not be a 
safe man to operate a truck in traffic. 
In addition he must also pass the test 
given by city authorities; so that 
there are at least two checks on the 
efficiency of all of our drivers. And 
once qualified to act as one of our 
chauffeurs, we continue to work 
along with him, first in an advisory 











way to encourage improvement and 
second with an inspection program 
to see that the principles we have 
worked out and the rules we have 
laid down to prevent accident are 


carefully observed. We employ a 
corps of inspectors who travel about 
and hop on our trucks at unexpected 
places to make sure our chauffeurs 
are operating our trucks the right 
way. 

The time spent in educating chauf- 
feurs would be wasted, if it were not 
followed up with supervision. We 
select men of executive ability, ex- 
perience, and long service, who do 
the work tactfully, and do all they 
can to build up a fine esprit de corps 
among the men. We require that 
every accident, no matter how trivial, 
be reported. 

To keep safety principles fresh 
in the minds of our vehicle forces, 
articles are published in the com- 


pany’s magazine, and meetings are 
held in our stables and garages for 
the discussion of accident prevention. 

We also keep a record of all acci- 
dents in which our men are involved, 
and they are called in on every acci- 
dent regardless of the extent of in- 
jury or damage. The case is then 
carefully gone over to show them 
how it might have been avoided, pro- 
vided, of course, our man was at 
fault. Unless an accident is of such 
consequence as to warrant dismissal, 












the driver is given another chance, 
with the understanding that a de- 
merit is filed against his record. 
Three demerits, as all of our chauf- 
feurs are informed, result in dis- 
missal. 

That method of selecting, training, 
and handling our drivers, together 
with the proper attention given to 
the condition of motor trucks, is re- 
sponsible chiefly for our low accident 
record—lower, I believe, than that 
of any other motor truck fleet in the 
United States—certainly much lower 
than the average for the country as 
a whole. Our record is made in con- 
gested ‘centers for the most part, 
chiefly in the most populous and 
crowded traffic districts of the great 
cities. 

It was comparatively easy a few 
years ago to handle our business with 
a low ratio of accidents, but with 
the increasing flood of motor ve- 
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hicles, together with the increase jp 
street pedestrians, it has become a 
big responsibility to devise means for 
the prevention of accidents. Yet, by 
giving it constant attention, we have 
met the situation so well that we 
lower our accident record a few 
points every year—in the face of a 
higher general accident rate. What 


we have accomplished is not the 
work of one or two men—it is the 
achievement of every man in our op- 
erating department who has been im. 


A few of the common causes of 
automobile accidents. Left, a boy 
trying to cross a street before an 
approaching truck; below, a ve- 
hicle trying to pass a standing 
street car; above, when children 
playfully release the brakes and 
start the motor with disastrous 
results. 


pressed with the necessity of safe- 
guarding our motor operations so as 
to avoid accidents. 

We not only are doing our part 
to make the streets safe for jay- 
walkers and others, but also to make 
deliveries more quickly, which saves 
operating expense and reduces claims 
growing out of accidents. 

Accident prevention work must 
start and finish with the man in 
charge of the vehicle. The driver 
has to be intelligent enough to an- 
ticipate what the average pedestrian 
will do. It is not so much a matter 
of who is to blame with us as it is 
to keep out of accidents altogether, 
by a cautious avoidance of any like- 
lihood of them. 

Since there is little hope of build- 
ing separate rights of way for motor 
trucks, for a long time anyway, we 
should make the best of present con- 
ditions by using such means as we 


have to get the most efficiency in 


routing traffic and reducing acci- 
dents. In our case the problem has 
been met by better equipment, per- 
fect mechanical condition of trucks 
and better men at the wheel, a plan 
and a policy that will prevent acci- 
dents no matter how many separate 
rights of way are built for motor 
trucks. 
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Norton electric furnace abrasives 
are trademarked ‘“tAlundum” and 
“Crystolon.” 


Norton Grinding Machines for 
grinding cylindrical work in- 
clude types for crankpin, crank- 
shaft, camshaft, car wheel and 
roll grinding. 


“Alundum” and “Crystolon” 
trademarks also represent bonded 
refractory laboratory ware, 
heavy refractories, cements and 
porous plates. 


Norton Floors include Alundum 
floor and stair tile, mosaics, 
treads and aggregates. All are 
non-slip. 


ewe 


But for quantity production countless modern con- 
veniences would be luxuries at prohibitive prices. 


Today there is a motor vehicle for every sixth person 
in the United States. Quantity production has made 
this possible. 


This is a machine age—an era of rapid, accurate, eco- 
nomical adaptation of natural products to the needs 
of mankind. It is an age of precision in quantity 
production at low cost made possible by the art of 
Grinding. Not the humblest machine shop in the 
industrial world can operate without Grinding. 


High and uniform production and low costs came 
with the discovery and development of electric fur- 
nace abrasive materials, the perfection of the grinding 
wheel and inventions of grinding machines—now 
essential tools of industry. 

NORTON COMPANY—Worcester, Mass. 





NORTON 


Grinding Wheels 
Grinding Machines 





Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 


ann) Refractories ~Floor 
and Stair Tiles 
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Kardex Visible Equipment gives you a 
complete control of your business by 
providing available facts about stocks, 
sales, credits, production and costs that 
are necessary for profitable operation. 

















The Remington Noiseless Typewriter 

brings to the modern office the new-day 

advantage of quiet operation—a feature 
which more and more practical business : : 

wen ae fading so be cn aot of te LAG? Bereesfietendsasaen 

first importance. withstand long and continuous use. 

The Indexing and Filing Service 

will adapt this equipment properly 


to your needs. 
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Yoo have heard of Remington Rand. You are probably fa- 
miliar with the products of the well known office equipment 
manufacturers which comprise it. But have you considered 
what this remarkable combination of minds and products 
can mean to your business? 


Visualize the outstanding pioneer organizations in this field 
functioning together . .. producing more than forty-six 
thousand items for the improved conduct of business . . . 
enjoying the economies made possible by the unified opera- 


tions of twenty-eight plants and fifteen thousand skilled 
workmen. 


Picture the importance to you of the efforts of one hundred 
and ten trained office equipment engineers ... studying, test- 
ing, experimenting in six modern research laboratories . . . 
developing new methods, new economies, new solutions for 
the increasingly complex problems of business management 
... seeking not to stress any particular type or kind of equip- 
ment, but by careful tests to determine the exactly right ap- 
plication of the best equipment for every specific purpose... 
: demonstrating each day new advantages for business — for 
| cies é your business —in the harmonized, correlated use 
of Remington Rand products. 


The latest and best developments created by this 
great organization are available through more than 
four thousand trained representatives .. . schooled, 
practical men who will bring you an actual demon- 
stration of what this unprecedented union of leader- 
ship means to your business. Test the soundness 
and scope of this service. Send for the Remington 
Rand man today. 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 
374 Broadway, New York City 


{Branches in all principal cities 
: e 
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REMINGTON - KARDEX - RAND - SAFE-CABINET 
DALTON - POWERS - KALAMAZOO 
BAKER-VAWTER - LINE-A-TIME 
LIBRARY BUREAU 
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Little Bits about Big Men 








ALPH PULITZER, president 
of the corporation that pub- 
lishes The New York World and 
The Evening World, is vastly dif- 
wee erent from his 
dynamic father, 
who founded the 
two newspapers. 
Where _ Joseph 
Pulitzer was all 
nerves and _ the 
absolute dictator 
in the great estab- 
. lishment on Park 
Row, the son is quiet and reserved. 
He but seldom appears in the edi- 
torial offices. 

The elder Pulitzer, like Napoleon, 
knew the names of all the men in his 
legions. If he liked the work of his 
employees he made ‘special effort to 
tell them; if they disappointed him 
they learned of their failures in no 
uncertain terms, with strong exple- 
tives interlarded at times. 

The younger Pulitzer has no such 
intimate contacts with his staff. So 
it was a shock to the staff when the 
reporters and editors learned that he 
was not an aloof personage, but was 
as democratic in spirit and as genial 
as his father. 

A cub reporter was in the lobby 
outside the editorial rooms when a 
dignified gentleman approached the 
elevators, followed by a reporter who 
also bears the name of Ralph. Look- 
ing past the tall man, who was no 
other than the owner and publisher, 
the cub called to the other reporter: 

“Hello, Ralph!” 

Greeted so familiarly for the first 
time on his editorial floor, Mr. Pul- 
itzer did not shrivel the cub with a 
glare, as his father might have done 
in such circumstances. Ralph Pul- 
itzer nodded pleasantly and_ said, 
“Good afternoon,” and proceeded 
into the elevator. 

But the cub waited for the next 
elevator. 





DWARD W. DECKER, direc- 

tor of the Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis, tells a story of fron- 
tier life when there were few rail- 
roads in Minnesota and the settlers 
had to travel by stage-coach. One 
of the first citizens of the State was 
making the trip from Minneapolis 
to Fargo. He found all the seats 
occupied, so he was obliged to sit 
outside with the driver, who was an 
Irishman, and another passenger, 
who was an Englishman. 

It was in the Winter, and as the 
trip proceeded the weather grew 
colder. However, they had the pro- 
tection of a buffalo robe, which was 
quite common in those days. 


The man who attaches sufficient impor- 
tance to money, fame or position, to permit 
it to change his outlook on life, is a fool. 








The Englishman suggested to the 
driver that he thought they would 
be kept warmer if the hairy side of 
the robe were turned in next to them, 
insteaa of out. The Irishman paid 
no attention to this suggestion, and a 
little farther on, as the weather con- 
tinued to grow colder and colder, the 
Englishman repeated his suggestion, 
but without effect. At the third re- 
mark, the Irish driver turned to him 
and said, “Yes, sir, your lordship, 
I heard you the first time, but you 
know I have a sneaking idea that the 
buffalo knew how to wear the robe 
himself.” 


OLONEL LINDBERGH, 

shortly before starting on his 
goodwill mission to Central America, 
was forced to land for engine repairs 
at the little farming village of St. 
Joseph, Pa. Inquiring where he 
and his flying companion might 
spend the night, he was directed to 
the home of Father Walsh, the priest 
of the little parish. Father Walsh 
was hospitable as usual and remarked 
as he admitted his tall guest: ‘Why, 
you look like Lindbergh!” “Yes,” 
said the Colonel, “I’ve often been 
told that.” It was not till several 
hours later when some Aero Club 
men from Binghamton flew over and 
inquired of Father Walsh if Colonel 
Lindbergh were there, that the kindly 
Father realized who his guest was. 


It was two days before the repairs 
to the Army plane were completed 
and in that time Colonel Lindbergh 
and his host became fast friends. The 
simple friendliness of the parish ap- 
pealed to the Colonel and in return 
for the hospitality he completed the 
fund which the local church has long 
been trying to raise to place a figure 
of St. Joseph in the church. In grati- 
tude, a bust of Lindbergh will be 
placed in the church at St. Joseph in 
memory of their famous visitor who 
dropped down on them from the 
stormy skies. . 


I F. LOREE, president and di- 
_z¢ rector of railroads, in discuss- 
ing some of the powerful men who 
were attacking his consolidation 
plans, recently told a group of 
friends the following anecdote: 
“There are some persons whose 
attitude toward railroads reminds 
me of a little boy who put two child- 
ren on a trolley car, but didn’t get 
on himself. Instead, he ran along 








beside the car as it started and gath- 
ered speed. The conductor looked 
down at him in such amazement that 
the boy yelled back as he ran along, 

“It’s all right, mister. I’m takin 
them two kids to 49th Street. Let 
‘em off there, will yer?’ 

“ Sure,’ said the conductor. ‘But 
how about their fare?’ 

“It’s all right,’ shouted the boy, 
‘They don’t pay fare, they’re both 
under five.’ ” 

Continuing Mr. Loree then com- 
mented on what easy times some 
people had in getting along. While 
motoring in Virginia, a woman from 
the North had tire trouble, and 
stopping at a dingy looking garage, 
she said to the Negro in attendance: 
“Do you fix flat tires?” 

“Ah doesn’t does it, Ma’am, but 
Ah does have ’em did,” was the 
reply. 


LP gree P. KINGSLEY, pres- 
ident of the New York Life 
Insurance Company and a director 
of the Chemical National Bank of 

ee New York, in a 
banking sense is 
“hard-boiled”  al- 
though there are 
few men who 
have a_ broader 
social concept 
than he. Discus- 
sing his business 
qualifications re- 
cently in a facetious vein, Percy H. 
Johnston, president of the bank, 
said: 

“Kingsley not only can observe 
the slightest thing that may be wrong 
in a statement, not only can he ask 
more questions about why you make 
a loan, and who the people are, but 
even if you should fail to put a pad 
of paper on his desk, and a pencil, 
he will notice it. 

“About six months ago, the boy 
who attends to this matter forgot to 
put a pad and pencil at his desk and 
he bent over and said to me, “This 
is getting to be a cheap bank; you 
cannot even furnish a director with 
a pad and pencil.’ 

Coming from a director to the 
president of “Old Bullion” as the 
Chemical National is known the 
world over, the remark had point. 

In the meetings of Kingsley’s board, 
however, no one is allowed to smoke 
so that it was not difficult for John- 
ston to get back at him. He gravely 
handed him his own pad and pencil 
and remarked: 

“Go ahead. We are not near as 
cheap as some companies that ! 
know, because you are smoking a 48- 
cent cigar and we don’t even get 4 
cigarette at your board.” 
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Not only huge bake ovens, but furnaces 
for heat-treating steel, melting pots, 
and dryers are among the many 
applications of electric heat. Unless 
you have been in touch with develop- 
ments during the last year, there is 
probably some job in your plant that 
electric heat can do better. Let the 
General Electric Company’s specialists 
help you——as they have helped hundreds 
of others—to substantial economies 
and improved production through the 
application of electric heat. 


a King forgot 


ING ALFRED the Great, compelled to flee from his 

enemies, took refuge in the hut of a peasant. There he 

was set to watch the cakes as they baked on the hot stones; 

but lost in dreams of restoring his shattered kingdom, he 

allowed the cakes to burn, and was roundly scolded for 
his carelessness. 


Crude implements for baking—those hot stones; and even 
when ovens came into use, almost equal care was necessary. 
Success depended on close watching of temperature and time. 


But now, in this age of precise methods, electric heat— 
dependable and automatically controlled—has made baking 
an exact science. The largest modern bakeries are installing 
electrically heated ovens, and housewives are finding electric 
ranges a boon to their daily work. In every industrial plant 
and in every home, there are opportunities to use electric 
heat, with a financial saving and to the betterment of 
the product. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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THOUGHTS ON 
LIFE & BUSINESS 






























O think great thoughts you must 

be heroes as well as idealists. 
Only when you have worked alone— 
when you have felt around you a 
black gulf of solitude * * * and in 
hope and in despair have trusted to 
your own unshaken will—then only 
will you have achieved. Thus only 
can you gain the secret isolated joy 
of the thinker, who knows that, long 
after he is dead and forgotten, men 
who never heard of him will be mov- 
ing to the measure of his thoughts.— 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


* * * 


In the busy hive of competition 
we must learn to take the wax with 
the honey.—Exchange. 

* * * 


Every man is said to have his pet 
ambition. Whether it be true or not, 
I can say for one that I have no other 
so great as that of being truly es- 
teemed of my fellow men by render- 
ing myself worthy of their esteem.— 
Abraham Lincoln.° 


* * * 


The vision of things to be done 
may come a long time before the way 
of doing them appears clear, but woe 
to him who distrusts the vision.— 
Jenkins Lloyd Jones. 

* * * 

O one has ever made a collec- 

tion of statistics regarding the 
enormous number of perfectly sane, 
kind, friendly decent creatures who 
form a large proportion of any mass 
of human beings anywhere and 
everywhere—people who are not 
vicious or cruel or depraved, not as 
a result of continual self control, but 
simply because they do not want to 
be, because it is more natural and 
agreeable to be exactly the opposite 
things, people who do not tell lies 
because they could not do it with any 
pleasure and would on the contrary 
find the exertion an annoyance and 
a bore; people whose manners and 
morals are good because their natural 
preference lies in that direction. — 
Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
From J. S. Wagner, Weshington, N. J. 


Seek not proud riches, but such as 
thou mayest get justly, use soberly, 
distribute cheerfully, and leave con- 
tentedly; yet have no abstract con- 
tempt of them.—Lord Francis Bacon. 





Lilies on Your Breast 
By Norman Hamilton 
Brethren, listen to dis hyar advice, 
So you remember, I tells it to you 
twice: 
Never give up 
Never give in 
til you smell de lilies on your breast. 
Keep on growing 
Keep on going 
til your Sun sets in de West. 
Never give up 
Never give in 
til they lay you out to rest. 
Keep on growing 
Keep on going 
til you smell de lilies on your breast. 
es 
Blessed is the man who has found 
his work.—Carlyle. 


From C. M. Beaty, Los Angeles, Cal. 








A Gext 


A* and it shall be given you; 
seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. 
—Matthew 7:7. 


Sent in by E. A. Mueller, Seattle, 
Wash. What is your favorite 
text? “Forbes Epigrams’” is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 




















You! 
You are the fellow who has to decide 
Whether you'll do it or toss it aside; 
You are the fellow who makes up 
your mind— 
Whether you'll lead or will linger be- 
hind— 
Whether you'll try for the good 
that’s afar 
Or be contented to stay where you 
are. 
Take it or leave it. 
thing to do! 
Just think it over. It’s all up to you. 
—Selected. 
ye. 

Great minds have purposes ; others 
have wishes. Little minds are tamed 
and subdued by misfortune; great 
minds rise above them.—Washington 
Irving. 


There’s some- 





Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” and 
we will send you “Forbes Epigrams” 
if your contribution is printed. If not 
composed by you, state source of quo- 
tation and author’s name. Names of 
winners will be printed. 











HE electrical industry has be- 
come big because it has had a 





big job to do. Power companies be- 
come big, by natural increase of busi- 
ness and by combinations or group- 
ings, because they are called on to do 
big things now and must be in posi- 
tion to do bigger things to-morrow 
in the service of the public. They can 
not do those things satisfactorily if 
they remain small and comparatively 
weak. It is not too much to say that 
the present industrial development of 
the country would not have come 
about if the electrical companies had 
remained small; and that continuance 
of our present industrial prosperity 
is dependent on the progress and 
growth of the power and light in- 
dustry—Matthew S. Sloan, presi- 
dent, Brooklyn Edison Company. 


* * * 


The instinct of good workmanship 
is as fundamental as any other we 
possess, and professional work has 
this sound characteristic and several ; 
enhancements. It calls for greater 
devotion and intelligence than com- tk 
mon work and repays in added in- 


crements of satisfaction for all it mn 
exacts of unselfish enthusiasm and 2) 
unstinted scientific self-discipline — tl 
Dr. Henry Suzzallo. 
* *k x 
OTHING on earth can smile t 
but man. Gems may flash re- 
flected light, but what is a diamond- l 





flash compared to an eye-flash and a 
mirth-flash? Flowers cannot smile; 
this is a charm that even they cannot 
claim. It is the prerogative of man; 
it is the color which love wears, and 
cheerfulness and joy—these three. 
It is the light in the windows of the 
face, by which the heart signifies it 
is at home waiting. A face that can- 
not smile is like a bud that cannot 
blossom, and dries up on the stalk. 
Laughter is day, and sobriety is night, 
and smile is the twilight that hovers 
‘gently between both—more bewitch- 
ing than either—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 



















* * * 





We get from people what we give; 
we find in them what we bring; and 
the changes are not changes in them 
so much as changes in ourselves.— 
Bruce Barton. 
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HIS question is being asked today be- 
cause millions of letters are going through 
the mails bearing the oval indicia which has 
replaced adhesive stamps. It represents the 
greatest advance in postal methods during 
the last decade, and is used by thousands of 
well-known business organizations. 
“Metered Mail” is prepaid mail—imprinted 
by the mailer with a meter authorized by the 
United States Government. 


“Metered Mail” can be handled faster than 
any other class of mail by the Post Office, 
because it eliminates facing, cancelling and 
routine counting. 

“Metered Mail” prevents losses and petty 
thefts in postage. It expedites preparation 
and despatch. 

‘Metered Mail” informs the public that 
you have taken advantage of improved and 
faster mail handling. 


A Consulting Service 


Our line of equipment includes combined imprinting and sealing machines 


for the use of 


th Metered and Non-Metered Permit Mail; and sealing and 


stamping machines for the use of adhesive stamps, Government stamped en- 
velopes, and precancelled stamps; also mail tables and sorting equipment. As 
the largest builders of mailing equipment in the world, we offer you the ser- 
vices of our mailing specialists upon request. 
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THe Postace MetTeER COMPANY 


Sole Distributors of Pitney-Bowes Mailing Equipment 
711 PACIFIC STREET, STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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“Prince of the Pines” has 
a $50,000,000 Domain 





Head ‘of: Kirby Lumber Company, Controlling One and 
One-Half Million Acres of Timber Lands, Made Boyhood 
Dream Come True—Interest and Fairness Towards 
Employees Won Lasting Loyalty—Never Had a Strike 


OHN HENRY KIRBY, of 
J Houston, is an outstanding man 
of achievement. In the South- 
west for many years he has been 
called often “Prince of the Pines.” 


He is the president of a company 
owning one and a half mil- 


By Everett Lloyd 


ted to go to school long enough to 
prepare myself.” Arrangements were 
forthwith made and the youth was 
placed in a grammar school at Wood- 
ville. After going for a few months 
funds played out and he had to go 


The young man left Georgetown 
with feelings disguised by a smile. 
“T was disappointed,” he says, “but 
not defeated, and immediately went 
into the law office of Bronson Cooper 
at Woodville and remained with him 
until admitted to the bar.” 





lion acres of timber lands. 
The industry has reward- 
ed him with many posi- 
tions of honor. 

As a boy he lived in 
the backwoods of East 
Texas, and until eighteen 
had never attended a reg- 
ular school. Where he 
was born and reared no 
advantage of that kind 
was to be had. His 
mother taught him how 
to read. When he had 
saved up two dollars he 
subscribed to a weekly 
periodical which he found 
helpful and entertaining. 

“T studied and improved 
myself by the light of pine 
splinters placed on coals 
in a chimney in the little 
log room where I slept,”’ 
Mr. Kirby said. “There 
was no lamp or candle in 
the room. My father ob- 
jected to my remaining up 
to read as he believed that 
it would impair my use- 
fulness as a hand in the 
field. Whenever he caught 
me so engaged he made 








Then Kirby hung out a 
shingle and started his real 
career. 

“My attention was soon 
turned to trees,” he said. 
“IT became familiar with 
the location and extent of 
all timber acreage in the 
United States and was 
convinced that the wise 
thing to do was to get 
hold of every pine | 
might be able to pay for. 
I knew how marvelous the 
growth of the State had 
been and I saw that set- 
tlement was rapidly push- 
ing into the treeless West, 
and that from there would 
quickly come a large de- 
mand for building materi- 
als. As I practiced law I 
invested every dollar 1 
could spare in acquiring 
holdings in the forest.” 

At times his earnings 
were meagre and_ the 
lawyer edited a _ news- 
paper, sold books and 
traded on the side in order 
to keep himself properly 
employed. 








me go to bed.” 

When the father re- 
turned from the Confed- 
erate army at Appomat- 
tox, he had no money, but 
managed to get hold of 
112 acres at Peach Tree 
Village in Tyler county. 
This he farmed and as 
soon as the boy was big enough he 
was called on to help, first at planting 
and then at plowing. 

One day in his nineteenth year 
John Henry persuaded his father to 
assist him in getting an education. “I 
know that I can beat this sort of 
thing,” he argued, “if I am permit- 


citizens of Texas. 


John Henry Kirby 


once a plowboy, is now known as the “Prince of the Pines.” 
He was born in a log cabin and is now among the foremost 
Mr. Kirby is director of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, member of the Texas 
Legislature and chairman of the lumbermen’s National 
Committee to standardize timber sizes and quality. 


back to Peach Tree Village and teach 
a little school. 

Advancement was rapid. It was 
not long until he was placed in South- 
western University at Georgetown. 
He remained there but three months, 
however, as the family could not sup- 
ply funds. 


In the course of a few 
years he possessed quite 
a lot of timber. Then he 
became a “logger,” that is 
one who cuts logs and de- 
livers them to the mills 
or sells the trees where 
they stand to the mill. He 
followed this pursuit for 
seven years, taking every spare dol- 
lar that he made and reinvesting it in 
other lands. 

His organizing ability was devel- 
oping and he was adding to his ac- 
quaintance a few men of financial 
standing who began to look upon 
him as a coming success. They real- 
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These manufacturers lighten heavy loads, quicken the 
movement of all manner of material, shorten the span from 
raw to finished form—in short, produce their products more 
economically and so give the public greater values by using 
Louden Monorail Equipment. No plant is too small, none too 
large for the installation of this equipment. Turn to it for the 
solution of your carrying problems—no matter what the char- 
acter, dimensions, or weight (up to one ton) of your product. 


The LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 1704 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


(Engineering service on material handling problems is available at these offices without charge) 
Boston Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Los Angeles 
New York Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit St. Louis San Francisco 
Executives! Superintendents! ‘‘Moving is 90% of the making’’—send for this new book on material 


handling which points out new ways to conserve time, space and man-power. Your letterhead or the 
memorandum below will bring it to you. It is yours for the asking and the asking involves no obligation. 





INDUSTRIAL MONORAIL SYSTEMS 
-—— —(for Overhead Lifting and Carrying)—————-= 


Hand this to your secretary to attach to your letterhead. 
THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY, 1704 West Ave., Fairfield, lowa 


Send a copy of the new book on material handling to Mr. 





ft How these, and hun- 


dreds of other com- 
panies, are conserving 
time, space, and man- 
power, is told in 
the book: 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
West Allis, Wis. 


American Foundry Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


American Stove Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


A. P. W. Paper Co. 
Albany, N.Y. 


Continental Baking Co. 
New York, N.Y. 


Muskegon, Mich. 


Du Pont-Rayon Co. 
Old Hickory, Tenn. 


East Liverpool, Ohio 


Marmon Motor Car Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Western Harvester Co. 
Stockton, Calif. 

















Title Name of Company 
Address 
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Continental Motors Corp. 


Homer Laughlin China Co. 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 
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ized that Kirby had vision to see a 
good thing and the force necessary 
to carry a plan to a satisfactory ter- 
mination. Nevertheless amazement 
filled the forest circle when the an- 
nouncement was made that Mr. Kirby 
and Boston associates had bought 
outright 56,000 acres of magnificent 
pines. 

This was the young man’s first 
major stride toward success, although 
there were many who doubted the 
wisdom of the step. To most, such 
an acreage was staggering. 

Shortly thereafter, however, he se- 
cured capital and built a railroad into 
the heart of the forest he had ac- 
quired, bringing the groves under de- 
velopment and enhancing their value 
beyond what any one else had estim- 
ated them to be worth. Mills were 
built along this new line, one of them 
at Silisbee, which ‘was the first Mr. 
Kirby owned. 

The spread of the influence and 
activity of the young lumberman 
from that day was rapid. Acknowl- 
edged as a leader in the industry, he 
reached out further and further from 
the little village where he was born, 
acquiring a larger acreage from day 
to day. 


Dream Comes True 


Finally his greatest dream came 
true. Associating others with him 
and making his headquarters in 
Houston, he announced the organi- 
zation of the Kirby Lumber Com- 
pany with fourteen saw mills and a 
capital stock of $10,000,000. 

This climax was reached by one 
stroke of business strategy after an- 
other. It was a hard pull for the 
plowboy who came out of the back- 
woods a few years earlier with sixty 
dollars of borrowed money in his 
pocket, but genius, faith and perse- 
verance had won. John Henry Kirby 
had arrived. 

The assets of the Kirby Lumber 
Company are now $50,000,000, but 
Mr. Kirby has 
not confined his 











Mr. Kirby has been given recogni- 
tion by the Lincoln Memorial Uni- 
versity for his active interest in edu- 
cation. Years ago he organized the 
Texas Five Million Club, which first 
removed prejudice existing in the 
East against Texan securities. Dur- 
ing the War Woodrow Wilson called 
him as Southern lumber director for 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Mr. Kirby was often in Washington 
rendering what service he could. 
Harding gave him an appointment on 
the Brazilian commission. 

In 1920, when the agricultural and 
live stock conditions of the South 
were deplorable, he accepted the pres- 
idency of the Southern Tariff As- 
sociation and gave almost his full ef- 
forts to save these industries. Sec- 
retary Hoover recently appointed him 
as chairman of the board to adopt 
uniform standards in the lumber 
trade. 

“Tf I have built any better than 
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some others,” Mr. Kirby said, “it 
is because I found out as a young 
man what I wanted to do and then 
set out determined to do it. It takes 
hard licks and patience to accomplish 
anything big but there is a pleasure, 
greater than merely making a for- 


- tune, in the performance of a ser- 


vice affecting the general welfare. 

“No person will win success who 
smarts under his tasks and no man 
will succeed who isn’t willing to wait, 
while he is doing all that he 
may, for results to come. Impatience 
is a deadfall which brings many a 
young person’s hopes to naught to- 
day.” 

Mr. Kirby won his way to Wealth 
and industrial leadership by realiz- 
ing from the beginning that he had 
to work and not be afraid of hard 
tasks and long hours. “Under the 
flag of the United States poverty and 
environments cannot prevail,” he de- 
clared, “if you apply yourself in- 
dustriously, have sufficient vision, 
defy the ordinary handicaps and re- 
fuse to surrender to the forces of 
failure.” 

He has a true coriception of the 
rights of those working for him and 
is ever solicitous for their welfare. 
“One must think of his men,” he 
said. The first order he issued on 
becoming president of the Kirby 
Lumber Company reduced the work- 
ing hours twenty per cent. 


Attitude Towards Workers 


Last November another order was 
issued giving half of Saturday as a 
holiday in all the mills and camps 
and calling for the observance of all 
national holidays by all employees. 

“I could not be contented myself,” 
he declared, “if my pals in the woods 
were discontented. I want them to 
hope as they perform their tasks and 
to realize that their thrift and effi- 
ciency will bring an answer to their 
hopes. While I have no desire to 
be remembered as a Captain of in- 

dustry who 





activities to that 
orga nization 
alone. He owns 
large interests in 
sugar refineries, 
oil companies, 
street railways, 
banks and vari- 
ous industrial 
properties. There 
are other estab- 
lishments from 
the Texas gulf 
coast to the 
No rthwest- 
ern forests with 
which he is as- 
sociated, includ- 
ing the Central 








amassed a for- 
tune, when lI 
pass on I do 
want so to con- 
duct my business 
affairs and main- 
tain such a rela- 
tionship with my 
employees that it 
cannot be truth- 
fully said of me 
that I failed to 
give them a 
chance in life. |! 
want them to 
have good wages 
for good service 
and to be in a 
position to make 








useful citizens 
Coal & Coke and educate their 
Company of : children.” 
— Cit y; One of the mills of the Kirby Lumber Company, at Silsbee, Texas. The most cor- 
oO. 


dial relationship 
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il reduce the question of filing These GF file drawers are 28 inches 
equipment to simple terms. deep. And, with the unusually com- 
i pact follower, you get the greatest 
" Obviously, the chief function of a filing capacity per dollar, you can 
0s letter file is to hold letters, and pro- _find in any file you can buy. 
1 tect them. Filing clerks like files that In the GF 700 Line Files. vou not 
” ws oan a ene Se “eed only find the admirable stase: Som 
ls rial may be filed or removed quickly. listed, but a completely diversified 
0 GF file drawers are noted for their _j:ne to meet every filing need. Too, 
' smooth, almost effortless movement. your investment is a permanent 


Filing clerks like quick releasing 
follower blocks so there is no strain- 
ing or pinching to release a crowded 
line of folders. GF follower blocks 
release instantly, yet hold rigidly 
until released. 


one, due to ever-lasting steel con- 
struction and baked enamel finish. 

Coupled with these points are the 
exceptionally low prices for files of 
this quality. The GF Allsteel dealer 
in your city will show them to you. 


Ask for GF “700 LINE” Files. 
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5 THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING COMPANY 
Youngstown, Ohio Canadian Plant, Toronto 


Branches and Dealers in all Principal Cities 


ATTACH THIS COUPON TO 


The GF Allsteel Line: Filing Cabinets - Shelving y, a Rt BHEAD > ) 


Sectional Cases - Transfer Cases - Storage Cabinets 
Safes - Document Files - Desks - Tables - Supplies 


| THE GENERAL FIREPROOFING CO. 
Youngstown, Ohio 


Kindly send me descriptive matter on j 
the new “700 line” of GF files. if 
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Follow That Urge to See the 
Lands Beyond the Setting Sun 


The old, the new, the fantastic, the beautiful. You find adventure, 
you find fresh interest in the lands of the Orient. 


Go to those countries that intrigue you most. Spend whatever time 
you choose among their storied wonders. 


You touch at Yokohama, Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong, and Manila. 
Each port different in character and in its appeal to the traveler. 


Thus you see Japan, a miracle of loveliness and modern progressive- 
ness. China, her ancient cities, her beautiful temples. Manila, a bit of 
old Spain in a tropical setting. 


Here is the opportunity for a new vacation adventure at but small 
expense. Roundtrip fare to Manila and return by way of Japan and 
China as low as $750 per capita. (Include Honolulu if you choose.) 
First cabin accommodations and meals are included. 


Or continue Round the World to other lands of keenest interest. In 
all 22 ports in 14 countries. Liberal stopovers at any port with identi- 
cal accommodations on subsequent liners. Like a cruise on a private 
yacht. 


You sail on a magnificent President Liner, aristocrat of ships. Broad 
of beam and steady. Luxurious and expertly served. You sleep ina bed 
not a berth. Rest or relax on wide, sunny decks. Enjoy the world-fa- 
mous Cuisine. 

An American Mail Liner sails every two weeks from Seattle for Yokohama, 
Kobe, Shanghai, Hong Kong and Manila. 


A Dollar Liner sails every week from Los Angeles and San Francisco for the 
Orient (via Honolulu) and Round the World. From Boston and New York 
fortnightly sailings via Havana, Panama and California. From Naples, Genoa 
and Marseilles fortnightly sailings for New York and Boston. 





For complete information communicate with any ticket or tourist agent or 


American Mail Line 


Dollar Steamship Line 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
32 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
604 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
101 BOURSE BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
1018 BESSEMER BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
177 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
ROBERT DOLLAR BLDG., SAN FRANCISCO 
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514 W. SIXTH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
110 SOUTH DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
DIME BANK BUILDING, DETROIT 
21 PIAZZA DEL POPOLO, ROME, ITALY 
11 BIS RUE SCRIBE, PARIS, FRANCE 
22 BILLITER STREET, E. C. 3, LONDON 
1519 RAILROAD AVENUE SOUTH, SEATTLE 
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exists between employer and employ- 
ees. There has not only never becn 
a strike since the organization of 
the company but there has never even 
been an intimation of a strike. There 
is a knowledge among all those con- 
nected in any way with the organi- 
zation that they will be rewarded ac- 
cording to the results they obtain in 
their several efforts. This has been 
an impetus and has brought about 
a happy condition of hopefulness, 
loyalty and zealous service. When 
there is a vacancy to be filled, selec- 
tion, if possible, is made from within 
the organization. This assures ad- 
vancement according to merit and 
gives to the office boy starting at the 
bottom the right to believe that in 
time, if he possesses the talent and 
industriously applies himself, he can 
reach the top. 


Capability Rewarded 


Individual rewards for individual 
achievements gives the inspiration to 
strive, and many of his people have 
availed themselves of the chance and 
have reached financial independence 
for themselves. 


The present sales manager has been 
with the company twenty-five years. 
He has worked his way up, and that 
is the case ‘with most of the heads of 
other departments. When a recent 
vacancy called for a secretary of 
apility at a high salary there were a 
number of applications from the out- 
side, but the position went to a young 
lady who had received training on 
the inside. “She got the place not 
through pull but because she worked 
for it. Overtime never counted with 
her; doing more tasks than she was 
hired to do made no difference.” 
She knew of the chance to go to the 
top under the Kirby policy and she 
had the good judgment to avail her- 
self of it. 

Mr. Kirby is not a man to hold 
out false hopes. He knows the lit- 
tle fellow cannot fit the big position 
and that the indolent fellow ‘will not 
fill it, consequently he will not encour- 
age the false doctrine of equal re- 
wards for all employees. But capa- 
bility has never once failed to find its 
reward in the organization over 
which he presides. 


Educational Activities 


Schools are supported at all the 
mills and lumber camps. There is 
not a remote spot throughout the field 
of the Kirby Company operations 
that suitable quarters are not pro- 
vided for employees and educational 
advantages afforded for their chil- 
dren. In rural community schools 
supported by the State, where the 
funds are not sufficient to maintain 
long terms, additional funds are sup- 
plied. Mr. Kirby has personally 
looked to it that such school build- 
ings are comfortable and ample and 
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whenever it is necessary he donates 
to keep them that way. He has made | iii] 
it a point from the organization of | }iiiiMiilill 
the company to aid in keeping the || 
boys and girls of employees in 
school. 
rs Asked why he did not retire and Mi 
ac- take life easier now that he has 
in plenty of this world’s goods, Mr. 
een Kirby said: “I might do that without Hh 
out any inconvenience to myself. My in- 
SS, come would be sufficient ew me t . r ! 
en and mine on to the end in full com- F » d G d 
ec- fort. But I prefer to keep my camps ac S Oonvince an ul e. 
lin busy and my mills running for ‘what 
id- it means to others. I could get along 
nd without the Kirby Lumber Company 
he ever earning me another dollar, but 
in I am not so sure that a lot of those 
nd boys who work for me could. They 
an are depending on action out there in 


the forest for their pay checks and 
their measure of prosperity. 
“I have always been willing to 


al work,” he said, “and I have not yet 
fo grown weary of it. There is much to 
e be done by men of vision and initia- 
d tive which will be beneficial to so- 


e ciety and the government and I mean 
to carry on.” 
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Salesmen 
and the mn 


Telephone T 


HE use of the long distance tele- 
phone improves co-ordination 


— ae ae | So oe 





The specifications and blue prints of Wiscon- 
i sin Motors would of themselves be sufficient 
between the salesmen and the main ie P i _ d — the valve-in-head eT ae le as 
office, is the experience of F. W. leveloped by Wisconsin must result in con- 
Darling, district manager at Cedar Hl sistently dependable, powerful and unusually 
Rapids, Iowa, of the Bankers Life long, economical service. 
Company, of Des Moines. : —— 

Mr. Darling has charge of twenty- i But the experience of actual users in indus- 
six salesmen in southeastern Iowa. It tries where a less efficient and less economically 
has been his experience that the per- Hl operated engine could never survive, proves 


sonal contact established has resulted beyond doubt the intrinsic worth of Wiscon- 
in a much closer understanding, stim- 


ulating salesmen to greater efforts il sin Motors. 


than is generally possible by letter. This worth is reflected in Wisconsin Motor’s 


io tec pogo. we _ Wi —n to deliver ‘More Power per Cubic 


increased from $1,000,000 to $5,500,- 
i May we submit the facts to you? 


000 a year. A large part of this he 
yy --«S- WISCONSIN MOTOR COMPANY 


telephone. 
“Each week from my desk,” says 
Mr. Darling, “I call an average of 
twenty salesmen. Personal contact Wisconsin Motors are manufactured in 
in this way gives the salesmen far HHA ° 7 ak kon ee og A a Be 
more inspiration to go out and ‘de- trucks, tractors and construction ma- 
liver the goods’ than they would get — 
through a letter or a conference. It HA 
is the expression in the voice and the 
words that a person speaks that make 
song distance conversations so valu- i 
able. 
“T find I reach my salesmen almost Hl 
as quickly as if they were in the 
same city and the benefits I receive 
are worth many times what it costs.” 


attributes to extensive use of the 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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9 CLIENTS 
73 CONTRACTS 
VALUE $180,000,000 





| ) York now in progress brings our 


total for the following clients to 
180,000,000. 


American Sugar Refining Company 
Central Indiana Power Company 

The Edison Electric Illum’g Co. of Boston 
Ford Motor Company 

The Hartford Electric Light Company 
The Philadelphia Electric Company 
Potomac Electric Power Company 
Southern California Edison Company 
The Western Union Telegraph Company 


There are 73 contracts, an average of 8 contracts per 
client. The list shows the national extent of our service. 
Some of the work is abroad. Contracts include new 
power stations both steam and hydroelectric, extension 
and modernizing of old power stations, the construction 
of manufacturing plants, service buildings, office build- 
ings, docks and a variety of other work. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 





S DESIGN :BUILD 
OPERATE! 









BOSTON, 49 Federal Street 
NEW YORK, 120 Broadway 
CHICAGO, First National Bank Bidg. 


PITTSBURGH, Union Trust Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO, Holbrook Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA, Real Estate Trust Bldg. 
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Threw Out Time Clock— 


Increased Production 
(Continued from page 14) 
temptation to shirk. Apprentices go 
to work at $14 a week and are paid 
that sum until they go into piece 
work production. The average pay is 
about $30 a week, and many of the 
girls are able to earn $50 steadily. 
But this gives only a partial picture. 

At the close of business in 1926 
the firm announced a special stock 
dividend, and also a wage dividend 
of 5 per cent. payable to all employ- 
ees. With the vacation plan, this 
brought the total actual pay to each 
employee up to about 53% weeks 
for the year. The vacation plan is 
probably unequalled in any industry 
employing piece workers. Every em- 
ployee gets three weeks with full 
pay—one in July and two during 
the Christmas holidays. Payment of 
this vacation money is made in ad- 
vance of the vacation. 


Low Labor Turn Over 


It is probably unnecessary to note 
that labor turnover is almost an un- 
known quantity in the Richman plant. 
As a matter of fact it exists at all 
only because the majority of the 
girls eventually marry. In order to 
reduce it to a minimum the company 
tries to obtain its workers at or just 
beyond the age of eighteen years. 
Most of them starting at that age 
remain on the job about four years. 
By that time they are excellent mat- 
rimonial prospects from the financial 
point of view. 

A large majority of the employees 
are now stockholders in the corpora- 
tion. The first stock allotment was 
made about ten years ago, and the 
price at which it was sold to em- 
ployees was $16.67. A week later 
the company paid a special dividend 
of $15 and the regular dividend of 
$1.50, so that the actual cost of each 
share to the buyers was 17 cents. 
On this basis one share of stock is 
now worth about $900. Since then, 
as the price of the stock has risen 
with the earnings of the company, 
allotments have been made at $50. 
Each share bought at this figure rep- 
resents a clear profit of over $200 
if sold. The company permits em- 
ployees to subscribe at certain times 
up to 10 per cent. of their annual 
earnings and one share for each 
year’s service since the first allotment. 


Seasons Eliminated 


It has been stated that the Rich- 
man Company does not operate on a 
seasonal basis. The fact is that there 
never has been a time during ten 
years in which production has run 
far enough ahead of demand to per- 
mit of rapid expansion, even if that 
were contemplated in the Richman 
factory. When the industry as a 
whole is having its dull season the 
Richman plant is frequently working 
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..<b papers 
.. imstead of 54 
and $42.00 is saved 


A LARGE manufacturing concern selling a nationally 
advertised product was using 118 different forms, 
printed on 54 kinds of paper. 


This can easily happen in a business that expands 
gradually over a long term of years. New depart- 
ments are created from time to time. New record 
forms are added, and the paper comes from various 
sources. Often a department head knows the names 
of two or three papers. . . . “This must be printed 
on Blank’s or So-and-so’s ledger,” he says. . . . And 
he insists on those particular brands, though they 
may be wholly unfitted for the purpose. . . . Natu- 
rally, under such conditions, the paper bill is large. 


When the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau 
was called in to analyze this firm’s papers, it found 
that all the forms fell into three groups—classified 
according to their uses. 


One group included permanent records—busi- 
ness forms and data which must be preserved for 
more than 50 years, possibly with frequent han- 
dling. Another classification was that of semi-perma- 
nent records, kept in use or frequently referred to 
in the files for a period between 5 and 30 years. And 
the third group took in the temporary records, kept 
on file for only a year or two. 


Instead of 54 different papers—three were found 
to be adequate for every requirement. Standardiz- 
ing on these three grades permitted buying at ton 
prices instead of ream prices. It also permitted com- 
binations of printing forms and longer press runs, 
so that the total saving for the year 
amounted to $4200. 


KAGL 





It is such results as these, constantly duplicated in 
the work of the Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau, 
that give a unique advantage to the firms which use 
its service. It is not always possible to recommend a 
direct cash saving, for occasionally a company is 
found to be using papers too cheap or too flimsy for 
the work they are called on to do. But in a series of 
more than 100 standardizations made for some of 
the largest firms in the country, there has been no 
case in which the client has not gained definitely in 
efficiency, or economy, or both. 


* The paper you buy—have it analyzed 
and grouped in this way 


The Paper Users’ Standardization Bureau will be 
glad to help you put the right paper to work in the 
right place. 

The complete service covers the standardization 
of paper for all your letterheads, forms, ledger 
sheets and card files, and also embraces an advisory 
service covering your paper requirements for adver- 
tising needs. It includes a thorough analysis of your 
individual paper problems and provides you with a 
comprehensive report which establishes quality 
standards and simplifies buying procedure. 

Because of the scope of this service it can be ren- 
dered only to a limited number of firms this year. 


It is made without charge or obligation. 


American Writing Paper Company, Inc., Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. 


PAPERS 


THE RIGHT PAPER FOR THE PURPOSE 


Eagle-A Bond Papers 


Coupon. Agawam. Persian. Contract. Airpost. 
Chevron. Acceptance. Norman. Telephone. 





Eagle-A Ledger Papers 


Brunswick. Linen Ledger. Account Linen 
Ledger. Extension Ledger. Gloria Ledger. 


Other Eagle-A Business Papers 
include Covers, Books, Offsets, Bristols, 
Mimeograph and Manifold Papers. 

LOOK FOR THE EAGLE-A MARK [FN THE 
PAPER YOU USE 
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Exclusive construction withstands 
heat and speed, shocks and blows 











You Can See the 
Extra Value 





Notice the thicker, tougher 
tread of the Fisk Rugged 
Tread Heavy Duty Tire. 
All the rubber meets the 
road. Designed for steer- 
ing ease, traction, safety 
and additional mileage. 


‘*FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE’”’ 
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overtime. One reason for this is be- 
cause the company has developed a 
degree of efficiency in merchandizing 
which makes seasonal operation un- 
necessary. It is actually fourteen days 
away from its market, as compared 
to eight, ten or twelve weeks for the 
rest of the industry. While factories 
run on the seasonal basis are making 
up Fall lines the Richmans are stil] 
turning out Summer models for cur- 
rent demand. The advantage this 
offers in the way of meeting style 
changes is extraordinary. In addi- 
tion it reduces inventory to a mini- 
mum—probably the lowest in the 
industry—and absolutely eliminates 
sacrifice sales at the end of any sea- 
son for they never have a sale. 
Training Operators 

The manufacturing program co- 
ordinated with this selling plan is a 
story in itself, but a few of the high 
lights may be given. The Richman 
plant requires 275 separate opera- 
tions in the production of a standard 
suit of men’s clothing—far more 
than any other manufacturer. In the 
opinion of the members of the firm, 
this high degree of specialization 
would be impossible without an ex- 
orbitant expenditure for supervision 
if it were not the unique industrial 
relations plan. 

“We devote from six to eight 
weeks to the training of each oper- 
ative,” said Mr. Richman. “Any one 
who knows anything about the manu- 
facture of clothing is well aware that 
no such length of time is required to 
teach the mere physical skill. We 
take the time in order to be quite sure 
that each new employee has caught 
the spirit of our way of doing busi- 
ness. It is a process of absorption. 
When the new employee is quite sure 
that we deserve her complete con- 
fidence, we can put confidence in her 
work with the certainty that our 
standards of quality will be main- 
tained.” 

Production Even 


It is also worth noting that in the 
progress of their specialization work 
the Richman’s have invented or de- 
veloped many new machines, and it 
is characteristic of them that these 
have been made available to the 
whole industry. 

In virtually all other factories for 
the manufacture of ready to wear 
clothing the work is routed on a fixed 
schedule, under which an operative 
must produce a certain number of 
operations and, in many instances, is 
unable to run above that number. 
The Richmans operate without 
quotas of any kind, on the theory 


that no driven worker can make the 


speed or produce the quality of 
craftsmanship obtainable from a 
worker who makes her own pace. 
Results prove that this works, since 
production jams are unknown in the 
plant. 

Reference was made above to the 
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CANADIAN NATIONAL— TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 












Canada’s 
in anat greatest 





JASPER. 


THE GEM of THE ROCKIES 


ISIT JASPER NATIONAL PARK, the 
Alpine paradise of the Canadian 
Rockies. 5300 square miles of scenic grandeur, including 
many of the highest peaks of this famous mountain region. 


Here, you can enjoy many and varied recreations. Moun- 
tain climbing with Swiss guides. Golf on an 18-hole course, 
and in a most magnificent setting. Glorious hours of trail 
riding or hiking through scented forests, past lake and 
roaring torrent. Motoring on the finest of mountain roads, 
including the scenic Athabaska Valley drive to Mount 
Edith Cavell. Unsurpassed bathing in outdoor heated 
pool, and boating on beautiful Lac Beauvert. 


At Jasper Park Lodge you revel in a pleasing relaxation of 
formality. Accommodation for 500 guests. Rates $7.50 a 
day up, American Plan. Open May 21st to September 
30th. Jasper Golf Week, September 8th to September 15th. 


ATIONAL 


Ihe Largest Railway System in America 


[CANADIAN N 











OFFICES Portland, Me. 


Boston 
333 Washington St. Kansas City Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


Buffalo 706 Grand Ave. Portland, Ore. 
11 So. Division St. 333-5 Ry. Exchange 302 Yamhill St. 
Chicago Building Pacific Building 
108 W. Adams St. _ Los Angeles St. Louis 
Cincinnati 607 So. Grand Ave. 314 No. Broadway 
nati a : . p 
Minneapolis 444-7 Boatmen’s 
mh St. 518 Second Ave. So. Bank Bldg. 
Termina | Bldg. New York St. Paul 
SP 505 Fifth Ave. 83 East Fifth S:reet 


; Philadelphia San Francisco 
48UnionTrustBldg. 1509 Chestnut Se. 689 Market St. 
Detroit 301 Franklin Seattle 
1259 Griswold St. Trust Bldg. 1329 Fourth Ave. 
Duluth Pittsburgh Washington,D.C. 
430 W. Superior St. 505 Park Building 15th @ I Sts. N. W. 





Please send me your free booklet on 
Jasper National Park. 
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lack of a welfare plan in the ordinary 
understanding of the term. The 
Richman policy and practice in this 
respect is to give the girls anything 
they may need to make their work 
more enjoyable. A big auditorium 
is part of the Cleveland plant. In 
this, which adjoins the dining room, 
the girls dance to their own music 
every day. It is theirs for any use 
they may care to make of it, and the 
auditorium is in frequent use for 
musicals and plays arranged and 
managed by the workers. 

Various commentators on _ the 
perpetual troubles of the needle 
crafts elsewhere have noted that one 
of the basic reasons for the ill-feeling 
is the sharp social distinctions drawn 
in nearly all factories, even those 
which have tried most earnestly to 
get away from the aspect of the 
sweat shop. The Richmans have 
obliterated this complaint—and inci- 
dentally elevated their employee 
standards far above the usual cloth- 
ing factory—by various means. 
There are no separate entrances for 
white collar workers and executives 
and for factory workers. There are 
no separate elevators. When two 
girls in animated conversation step 
into an elevator occupied by the 
chairman of the board and a guest 
they speak to him—and he speaks to 
them—and then go on with their con- 
versation. 

Whenever the firm opens a new 
retail store it is customary to release 
as many of the employees from the 
plant as production schedules will 
permit for the purpose of acting on 
the reception committee. It is inter- 
esting to note in this connection that 
the Richmans have steadfastly re- 
fused to expand as rapidly as some 
of their associates would wish. 


“We can get all the factory space 
and machinery we want,” Mr. Rich- 
man remarked, “and financing a new 
plant is the least difficult part of it. 
What limits us is the time required 
to absorb into the organization 
enough workers equipped with a 
clear understanding of our methods 
of doing business. As I have said 
before, without this appreciation and 
spirit of co-operation we could not 
maintain quality, and we do not care 
to do any business except on our 
established standards.” 


The Richman brothers—there are 
Charles Richman, president, and 
Henry, secretary and treasurer, in 
addition to Nathan G. Richman—are 
not much given to personal publicity, 
and they are inclined to resent the 
oft expressed suggestion that what 
they do is anything more than good 
business and common sense. But 
some idea of their Americanism may 
be gleaned from a letter which is to 
be found in a frame on the wall of 
the reception room at the main en- 
trance to the Cleveland plant. It is 
from the War Department. 
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oat that will er 2 repay the our minutes 
you isl ional eae it. CD 


Mo men, if they stop to con- 
sider it, will realize they are 
doing one of two things; speculating 
(buying and selling on tips, advice 
of friends, news items or what not) 
or else they are investing conservatively 
(government bonds, municipals, old 
line preferred stocks). 


In either case, many thousands of 
instances indicate that there is sel- 
dom a carefully worked out plan. 
Further, it becomes self-evident that, 
no matter how intelligent the man, 


he is attempting an extremely diff- . 


cult job . . . trying to make money 
in “‘the other fellow’s business’’ 
.. . and trying it Jargely on random 
information. Sometimes he succeeds, 
but practically never does he do so 
consistently, year after year. There 
are always the bad years that offset 
good ones. In fact, the vast majority 
of speculators Jose money eventually 


The conservative investor, on the 
other hand, must be content with 
4%, §% or 6% .. not a large 
return, surely Right now, a large 
number of stocks are selling at levels 
that make their income return less 
than Savings Bank interest! What 
should a man with capital to invest, 
who does not want to gamble, do 
under these circumstances? 


THIS you should do 


You should formulate a policy, 
avoid both over-conservatism and 
reckless speculation. Buy securities 
only on mature advice that takes in- 
to consideration (1) the particular 
company; (2) the particular stock or 
bond; G) the particular industry, 
(4) the general, related factors; 
(5) the question of whether the time 
for buying is right. 


Do these things and your invest- 
ment results will undergo an amaz- 
ing improvement. We have seen it, 


year after year, in many thousands 
of cases. 


Our work covers this . . . and 
more. It is our business to work with 
investors to the end that their time 
may be saved, worry eliminated and 
profits built up. To do this, we have 
102 people, concentrating on invest- 
ment matters. They have available 
the most comprehensive data, not 
only on stocks and bonds, but on 
general business trends and individ- 
ual companies. Experienced men 
study each situation carefully and 
draw definite conclusions. But . . . 
these conclusions do not reach you—-as a 
subscriber—until a detailed report 
has been submitted to and aperevet 
by our Investment Council of 12 
men .. . men trained in business, 
research, statistics, investment and 
finance, a group backed by nearly a 

uarter century of experience. What 
pe this mean? It means that sound 
individual judgments plus group de- 
cisions stand behind every Brookmure 
recommendation. 


A steady increase... why? 


These Brookmiré recommendations 
are released to our clients with the 
purpose of enabling them to secure 
with safety a better-than-average re- 
turn from their capital, whether it 
be $5,000 or $1,000,000. The degree 
to which we have been able to carry 
out this purpose is indicated by the 
fact that the number of Brookmire 
clients has steadily increased, and 
that thousands of individuals and in- 
stitutions are renewing their sub- 
scriptions year after year. And, it is 
significant that the greatest increase 
comes from men who, because of the 
size of their investment accounts, are 
watching them closely. These are 
men with capital amounts of $30,000, 
$50,000, $150,000 and more, who 


are employing our special plan of 
individual supervisory service. There 
can be but one reason; Brookmire 
clients, whether Bulletin or Super- 
visory, find that Brookmire counsel pays. 


THE Special PLAN 

The special plan is a highly individ- 
ualized service, operating through 
supervisory units composed of a 
group of investment and business ad- 
visors. It is designed for men and 
institutions who appreciate the com- 
plexities of directing successfully a 
“large account,’’ who want safety, 
appreciation of principal, and satis- 
factory income. 


We will be glad to forward for 
your inspection the facts about 
whichever program suits your needs, 
the Bulletin Service or the Super- 
visory Plan. We would appreciate 
your mrp out the last line of the 
coupon and will consider it entirely 
confidential. 


If you have seen *‘ THe Orriciat 
Recorp,’’ an advertisement given 
wide publication, you will not need 
information about the results secured 
through following Brookmire ad- 
vice. If you have not, we will be 
glad to send you a copy. It shows 
every recommendation made during 
the first six months of 1927 and the 
results. It is conclusive only because 
it is typical. The coupon will bring it. 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
570 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Please send me ‘Tue Orrictat Recorp"’, and 


description of your Bulletin Service [ ] 
description of your Supervisory Plan [ ] 


(Check the one which interests you) S-N2 : 


Name 
Address 


My investment funds total about $_.0................—- 
« This is not essential if you prefer not to give it . 
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The Pacific Coast 


Invites You 


HERE the Siwash bends to his paddle bringing back his 
catch of silver salmon; where lakes and waterfalls charm 
the eye and vast forests bring peace to the soul; where 

fertile plains and rich valleys add to material wealth; where facto- 
ries, flooded with sunshine and clean fresh air, fabricate many 
things for the use of man; where hooded monk walks among the 
simple stones reared in memory of dashing caballero and hardy 
pioneer; where olives, oranges and lemons are gathered under a 
cloudless sky; where spices from India, silk and tea from far-away 
Oriental ports, and all manner of strange cargoes are transferred 
from deep-water ships to waiting box-cars—that is where you will 
find life lived to its fullest in joy and achievement. 


Such a country as this is the great Pacific Coast Empire. Such a 
country invites you to see its cities: San Francisco, Seattle, Port- 
land, Los Angeles, Oakland, San Diego, Tacoma, Spokane, Berke- 
ley, Alameda. 


Such a country invites you to see its harbors, its industries, its 
farms and orchards, its mines and fisheries, its lumber mills and 
packing plants. The Pacific Coast Empire asks you to see it in its 
entirety, not just some small section—no matter how beautiful that 
section may be—but the whole glorious length, stretching for two 
thousand miles from Old Mexico to Canada. 


For detailed information as to a properly planned Pacific Coast 
tour, write 


‘Pacific Coast Empire Department. 


OAKLAND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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According to this missive a time 
came during the participation of the 
United States in the World War 
when the Government had to make 
preparations to care for a flood of 
wounded soldiers. A committee of 
military medical men scoured the 
country and located, among other 
desirable sites, the Richman plant. It 
was ideal for hospital purposes, 
Members of the firm were called into 
conference and told that the Govern- 
ment would require the building. 

“It means that you will have to 
seek other quarters for your manu- 
facturing,” said the spokesman, “but 
you will understand that this is a 
war emergency. The Government, 
of course, will pay whatever ex- 
expenses or losses are incurred.” 

The three brothers drew aside for 
a few minutes to talk this over and 
came back with the statement that 
the building would be turned over 
when needed for $1 a year. The 
machinery was taken down, the plant 
was closed, and the Richman broth- 
ers were looking for a new location 
when the armistice was signed, and 
their own building was turned back 
to them. 

A story is told with much glee by 
Richman workers of a time when 
just as an experiment the officials 
hired an efficiency expert who knew 
the clothing game from A to Z, and 
asked him to check over their opera- 
tions. One of the jobs put up to 
this man was a new one. He studied 
it from all angles and made an esti- 
mate that it would cost—for labor— 
about $1.75 per hundred. The ex- 
ecutives then sent for one of their 
best operatives, told her the price 
that had been named and asked her 
to fix a fair rate of pay. Without 
an instant’s hesitation she put it at 
85 cents a hundred—and experience 
later proved this to be well up to the 
Richman standard of high wages. 





The Kiddies 


When I am driving on a street; 
Where little folks I’m apt to meet, 
Who dash across the street in play; 
I hope I'll drive in just the way, 
That I would drive if mine were 
there, 

Upon that crowded thoroughfare. 

—Azuride. 

* * * 


Life is what we are alive to. It 
is not length but breadth. To be 
alive only to appetite, pleasure, pride, 
money-making, and not to goodness 
and kindness, purity and love, God 
and eternal hopes, is to be all but 
dead.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


* * * 


Not only strike while the iron 's 
hot, but make it hot by striking.— 
Oliver Cromwell. 
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The Du Pont Rayon Company 
says of payroll preparation with the 
Super-Speed Protectograph: 


“Tue Super-Speed most 
certainly produces a clear 
and creditable looking 
check, and the bank here 
has told us that it is very 
much easier for them to 
handle our payroll checks 
since going to the Todd 
Machine. We are very 
much pleased with the 
performance of this 
machine.” 

Banks, business houses 
and industries all 
over the country 
endorse the Super- 
Speed Protectograph 
for the simple, rapid 
way it protects checks 
and for the conse- 
quent economies it 
effects in check prep- 
aration costs. This 
phenomenal machine 
shreds a two-colored 
indelible amount line 
on 1200 checks an 


i lere(e 


Trade 





hour! These checks defy 
alteration, they travel in 
safety anywhere. The 
clear imprint avoids mis- 
takes and facilitates check 
handling. It identifies the 


check as an instrument 
of modern business. 

Let a Todd representa- 
tive demonstrate the 
Super-Speed Protecto- 
graph—the machine that 
hundreds of businesses 


Super-Speed Pro- — 
tectograph — 1200 
checks an hour! 


YY TODD SYSTEM 


are using to cut payroll 
and other check prepara- 
tion costs. Let him show 
you why banks, business 
houses, and industries 
everywhere write enthu- 
siastic - endorsements of 
this simple, rapid, eco- 
nomical method of pre- 
paring and protecting 
business funds. The Todd 
Company, Protectograph 
Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole 
makers of the Protecto- 
graph, Super-Safety 
Checks and Todd Green- 
bac Checks. 





THE TODD COMPANY 
Protectograph Division 
1154 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


Please send me further jnforma- 
tion about the 

(| Super-Speed Protectograph 

_] Todd Check Signer 


Name _ 


3-15-28 | 


Pusiness._._- ss 


Address aie 











OF CHECK PROTECTION 
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Three Men 


whose earning power jumped 





The same opportunity they 
Grasped is open also to you 


=s 








{n the center of this page you will 
find the brief facts about three men 
who learned Accounting, just as these 
men wrote them in their own letters to 
the International Accountants Society. 


The I. A. S. does not deal in theories; 
it was founded on this hard practical 
fact—that a knowledge of Accounting 
enables a man to make more money— 
real money. The accountancy trained 
man is in a splendid position to discover 
the sources of profit. The accountant is 


a man exactly like yourself in age, in 
position, and in earning power. 


That man might have continued to go 
on slowly, and he might have reached 
some day a responsible department po- 
sition. Instead he decided to shorten 
the path to success by grasping the 
almost limitless opportunities which a 
knowledge of accounting offers. 


If you could find that man, and hear 
his story, we know that it would mean 
more to you than all the letters in our 
files from leading business men. For you 
would know that what this training had 
done for him it would do for you also. 





the trusted advisor of the 
biggest business men. He 








has a bird’s-eye 
view of the whole 
business. Because 
heisatthethrottle ‘ 


Here are the men-- 
Read what they say: 


You can afford any- 
thing but wasted 
years 


Business training costs 
a little investment in 


of profit control, he . 
is always in the 
confidence of the 
owners. 


' 

That the Inter- 
national Account- 
ants Society’s 
training does help 
men advance 
quickly in position, 
and income is 
proved by the three’men 
whose stories are sum- 
marized here. Our files 
are full of the stories of 


Success of thou- 
sands of self-confi- 
dent Americans 

You, who read this, 
are interested in a suc- 
cessful business career. 
You are married per- 
haps; you are earning a 











% ve | 1. Hugh J. Davey, Jr., was a book- 
N :? 


keeper and cost clerk before 
enrolling. Mr. Davey is now 
Auditor of the Robbins Body 
Corporation, Indianapolis, with 
a 300 per cent salary increase. He 
says: ‘I owe my all to the Inter- 
national Accountants Society.” 


. Mr. A. T. Hull, A. T. Hull & Son, 


Certified public Accountants and 
Auditors, Bristol,Va., was a post- 
master at $150 a month when 
he enrolled. Upon completion 
of the Course he increased his 
salary over $100 a month. 
His two sons enrolled for the 
Course, also. ‘Before the 
State Board of Accountancy at 
Richmond, I was one of seven 
out of forty-eight applicants to 
successfully pass the examina- 
tion for Certified Public Ac- 
countant.” 


. L. D. Hipple of Dayton, Ohio, 
was doing routine work when he 
enrolled in March, 1921. Today, 
he is Auditor of the M. D. Larkin 
Company at Dayton. Mr. Hipple 
writes: “I have doubled my 
salary since 1922 and much cred- 
it is due your organization.” 

















money and in time. But 
think of the price they 
pay who pass such train- 
ing by. 

An opportunity comes 
and is lost because they 
have not the knowledge 
and self-confidence to 
grasp it. They spend 
years in slow routine 
progress, when the prog- 
ress might be rapid and 
sure. 

You, too, are pay- 
ing for this training, 
whether you take it 
or not, and paying 
wasted years, the only 
‘price which no man 
can afford. 


Spend an evening 
with this book 


TheInternationalAccount- 
ants Society does not argue 


reasonably good salary, and each year 
brings a little increase. 


Somewhere among the thousands of 
successful graduates who have proved 
the value of the International Account- 
ants Society’s training you would find 


with men; it wants no man whocan be argued: 


intoadecision. Itseeksonly tolay the facts 
before you. The facts are contained in an 80 
page book entitled “How to Learn Account- 
ing.”’ It is worth an evening of your time and 
it will be sent without any obligation. Mail 
this coupon for your copy today. 


INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, INC. 


Since January 1, 1927,a Division of the 
ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 





Mill South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Send me, free, “How To LEARN 


Name 





Street 














To the INTERNATIONAL ACCOUNTANTS SOCIETY, Inc. 


( ACCOUNTING” and tell me how 
I can increase my income as your other students have done. 





Position 
City 


State 
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Mistakes People Make When 


Buying Securities 
(Continued from page 23) 
their earning power as against those 
which have done so. 

He appreciates safety and high 
current income but realizes that they 
are usually already commanding a 
price which is not attractive to him 
and given a choice between them and 
a probability of exceptional future 
growth, he will choose the latter. 

(5) To keep capital steadily em- 
ployed at the best possible rates of 
income return consistent with safety 
of the principal. Here we have left 
the field of speculation and have en- 
tered that of real investment. It 
is buyers in this field, individual and 
institutional, who support the great 
houses, though many of their pur- 
chases will be of common stocks. In 
buying common stocks, however, 
they will avoid those whose earnings 
and dividend paying power is not 
established. In other words, given 
a choice between safety and proba- 
bility of extra profit, they will choose 
safety. 

(6) To give employment to a 
temporary excess of cash. Probably 
the most important investors of this 
type are banks which must have 
some method of taking up the irregu- 
larities of borrowing demand and 
deposit supply. Others are manufac- 
turers and mercantile corporations 
which accumulate temporary excesses 
of cash. Most numerous, but prob- 
ably not so important in amounts of 
money handled, are the speculators 
or investors who wish to delay be- 
fore making purchases of their own 
type and seek better than bank inter- 
est on their cash balances in the 
meantime. 

The two essentials of such a pur- 
chase should be safety and control 
of the time element in the return 
of the principal in a cash form. Na- 
turally, such a buyer will want the 
highest yield consistent with the 
other two requirements but he must 
realize that those two qualities can 
rarely be found in connection with 
a high yield and should look with 
some suspicion on an apparent com- 
bination of the three. 

Still more rarely can they be com- 
bined with an appreciation in selling 
price, and I should say that a con- 
fusion of ideas which tries to include 
the three leads to the greatest num- 
ber of pitfalls in this particular type 
of buying. 

(7) To merchandise the securities, 
much the same as a department store 
merchandises a suit of clothes or a 
pair of shoes. Those who engage in 
this activity have, as a rule, very 
definite ideas of their purpose whic! 
is, at any rate, so different from the 
other types of buying mentioned here 
that it is included for the sake oi 
completeness rather than for discus- 
sion. 
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These reasons for buying securi- 
ties may not include absolutely all of 
the purchases made, but I believe the 
percentage which does not fall within 


Icome one of them is negligible. It 


should most certainly be noted that 
[ do not mean that any one individual 
or institutional buyer will make all 
purchases for any individual reason. 
At one time he (or they) will buy 
for one purpose, at another time for 
another purpose. The same owner 
may hold some securities for specu- 
lative reasons and others primarily 
for safety. The purpose behind the 
purchase of any new security may 
even be determined by the character 
of those already held, but all of this 
does not change the fact that, for 
each individual selection, the chance 
of avoiding mistakes is most basically 
tied up with a clear determination of 
the end to be attained by making that 
purchase. 

Above all, the point I want to 
leave in the mind of my reader is 
that the first step in making profits 
or avoiding losses through his pur- 
chase of securities must be made 
within his own mind. The huge 
amount of machinery that surrounds 
security trading, the mystery and 
glamour of great financial institu- 
tions, the assumption of superhuman 
cleverness on the part of successful 
speculators or investors all tend to 
make the average man or woman feel 
either that there is a royal and easy 
road to such success or else that suc- 
cess along this line is utterly beyond 
ordinary powers. 

As a matter of fact, neither is true. 
Investing the surplus earnings of an 
individual or of a corporation is just 
as much of a business matter as is 
earning them. Not all men can ex- 
pect to become technical experts 
along the line. But there are plenty 
of those already. The thing to re- 
member is that they canot give you 
what you really need unless you have 
taken enough serious thought along 
the line to find out what it is that 
you want done. 

Every day I meet men who believe 
they have been unlucky or that they 
are the innocent victims of dishonest 
investment bankers when really they 
have only been too lazy to give any 
teal thought to their own problems 
or too greedy to admit the reasonable 
limitations of earning power on their 
money. I do not intend to say that 
there are no dishonest sellers of se- 
curities. 

I do not dispute the fact that 
abundance or lack of opportunity to 
acquire information or experience 
makes a great difference in the re- 
sults which are obtained by various 
individuals. But I do believe that 
the results for any given individual 
will vary just as directly with the 
intelligent thought given to the sub- 
ject as will the results in any other 
line of human effort. 





Contribution to 


Business Progress. 


PON the foundation of Addresso- 

graph pioneering has grown the 
greatest institution of its kind in the 
world. From a mere addressing ma- 
chine of thirty-five years ago the Ad- 
dressograph has become indispensable 
as the speedy, accurate, economical means 
of imprinting, listing and addressing 
business forms and communications. 
Through meritorious service alone Ad- 
dressograph has been able to parallel and 
contribute to the greatness of modern busi- 
ness. Counties become neighborhoods 
for the merchants who can speed their 
well-timed sales messages through the 
mail. Corporations, large and small, elimi- 
nate the costly mistakes and the needless 
overhead expense of hand-written names 
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in every department of their business. 


From the by ways ofthe nation to the high- 
ways of world trade the Addressograph 
is fighting the battle for greater speed, 
lower costs and increased efficiency. 


The hundreds of combinations of Ad- 
dressograph machines and their uses are 
the result of years of study and investiga- 
tion tomeetevery requirement of business. 


There are thousands upon thousands of 
Addressograph users representing over 
three thousand lines of business and non- 
commercial activities. 


In every business, large or small, where 
quick, accurate reproduction or record- 
ing of names and data is important, there 
is need for Addressograph equipment. 


Sales and service agencies in the principal cities of the world 


ADDRESSOGRAPH COMPANY, 901 W. Van Buren St., 
Canada: Toronto, Vancouver, Montreal. European head office and factory: London, England. 
Manufacturers of Graphotype Addressograph Dupligraph Cardograph 
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MORE THAN AN 
ADDRESSING MACHINE 


Copyright 1928 Addressograph Co. or ai 









Hand 
models 








automatic 


models 











Machines for every 


“ne Electric 
: models 
3 f 
size and kind of busi- 
ness. Prices from $20 to 


i $4400. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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This Service regularly opens the Financial Section of Forbes and is supplemented by 
short concise analyses, on later pages of each issue, by well-known authoritative 
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HE general business and_ industrial 
i situation continues to reflect the-usual 
“tendency toward larger volumeduring 
the early months of the year and the trend 
is still‘definitely upward. There are vari- 
ous dark spots remaining and even the 
best lines cannot be said to be booming, 
but the general situation is considerably 
brighter. than at.-the .close. of _last year 
and most of the chief industries are oper- 
ating on a much higher schedule and are 
meeting better sales than around the first 
of the year. 
Actual proof of the better activity in 
industry is now coming to light 


mild and open winter which has restricted 
operations in many seasonal occupations 
during the cold weather. 


Retail Sales 


Sales reports of the chain store and mail 
order systems continue to show their 
usual increases, though department store 
sales- have: displayed some: tendency to lag 
behind their seasonal trend. 

Interest rates continue firm but not ex- 
cessively high, compared with other sea- 
sons in previous years and there is no fur- 
ther tendency toward strong advance. 


December net income of the Class I sys- 
tems showed a decided drop not only from 
November of 1927, but also from the same 
month of 1926, at only slightly over $55,- 
000,000 and was the lowest month in the 
entire year. ra 

For the twelve months of 1927 Class I 
railroads had a net railway operating in- 
come of only $1,085,485,000, compared 
with $1,233,000,000 in the previous year, 
and with $1,137,000,000 in 1925. 

The 1927 net railway revenue returns 
therefore show the lowest year since 1924 
and display a return of only 4.4 per cent. 

on claimed property valuation, 





as opposed to the previous un- 





official statements, and the reports 
for the first month of the new 
year generally show various lines 
of industry at the best they have 
witnessed for many months past, 
even though fot all of them are 
ahead of the same month in 1927. 

Steel. production in January 
was the highest in nearly a year 
and the recently published statis- 
tics of the motor industry show 
that production for the first 
month of 1928 stands at the 
highest figure since September of 
last year 


Motor Output 


ANUARY motor output 
J reached a total of 225,039 
units, of which just about 200,- 
000 were passenger cars and 
slightly over 26,000 were trucks. 
The increase over the last month 
of 1927 is striking, although the 
totals for January of this year 
are still slightly below those for 
the same months of last year. 
The comparison is practically 








Highlights of the News 


Subway Strike Threatened N. Y.... 62 
I.C.C. and Loree Merger Plans...... 
Hoover a Dry Candidate.......... 
Hungary’s Machine Guns Disturb 
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Brokers’ Loans Drop Sharply...... 
“British Lindbergh” Sets Records.. 61 
Russian Gold Enters U.S.......... 
Senate Has Investigation Orgy..... 
Commodities in Strong Advance.... 57 
California Oil Restriction.......... 
Crop Scare in Wheat.............. 
German Balazice Unfavorable....... 
Cut Asked in Cotton Area.......... 
Canada Cuts Income Tax........... 
Crude Oil Output Steady.......... 


compared with 5.1 per cent. in the 
previous year, and with 4.8 per 
cent. in 1925. 


1927 Results 


56 G ROSS operating revenues of 
the 183 Class I railroads re- 
57 porting for 1927 amounted to 
$6,207,000,000, compared with 
66 $6,461,000,000 in the previous 
year, or a decrease of approxi- 

67 mately 4 per cent. 
60 Operating expenses in 1927 


show a total of $4,627,000,000, 
compared with $4,729,000,000 in 


67 1926, or a drop of slightly over 
66 2 per cent. 


During the past year 15 Class 
I railroads operated at a loss, of 


65 which 7 lines were in the eastern 

64 district, 2 in the southern district 
and 6 in the western division. 

67 The volume of freight traffic 

64 handled by Class I railroads in 

66 1927 amounted to 475,000,000,000 


net ton miles according to the 


65 Bureau of Railway Economics. 


This was a decrease of over 
14,000,000,000 net ton miles be- 











even for passenger cars, but 





truck output fell off slightly 
from the same month of 1927. 

Conditions in the iron and steel industry 
continue approximately the same as dur- 
ing the latter part of February. After the 
rapid advances in production during the 
first two months of the year, there has 
been a period of hesitancy for the past 
week or two, but ingot production for the 
entire ‘industry still hovers about 85 per 
cent. of capacity, or a gain of well over 
10 per cent. since the first of the year. 

Considerable publicity has been given to 
alleged. serious conditions of unemploy- 
ment throughout the entire country dur- 
ing the past qouple months. The situa- 
tion, where it actually exists, is probably 
due in large measure to the comparatively 





Bank clearings are still running con- 
siderably ahead of last year in most sec- 
tions of the country. 

















Detailed Results of Class I Roads for 
Last Year. Recent Earnings Still 
Low But Display Improvement 


Te preliminary monthly reports of 
Class I railroad traffic and earnings 
are now available for the whole of last 
year. As reported in the last issue, the 


low the volume of freight traffic 
in 1926, or a decline of about 3 
per cent. However, it was still an in- 
crease of approximately 4 per cent. above 
the results in 1925. 

The eastern district showed a decline of 
about 5 per cent in freight traffic handled 
during 1927, while the southern district 
showed a decline of 4.4 per cent. The 
best comparative results were shown by 
the western district, which reported an 
actual increase of % of 1 per cent. over 
1926. 

* 


1928 Better 


9 pead a small portion of individual re- 
ports for the month of January have 
come to hand at present writing and it is 
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too early to give more than a rough esti- 
mate of what the month will show when 
final returns are in. 

From the early reports, however, it ap- 
pears that January will show up consider- 
ably better than did the previous month. 
Although January for this year will un- 
doubtedly still show a decline from the 
same month in 1927, it appears likely it 
will not be nearly as large a decline as 
was shown by December of last year and 
a few months preceding. 

The weekly reports show latest figures 
not far from the best reported thus far in 
1928, but the totals are still hovering 
around 940,000 to 950,000 cars per week, 
or a decline of approximately 40,000 cars 
per week from the corresponding period 
of 1927. 


First Quarter Traffic 


ie reports of the Shippers’ Advisory 
Board are usually a rather accurate 
prophecy of business conditions and it is 
significant therefore to note that the Amer- 
ican Railway Association estimates load- 
ings of about 8,151,000 cars during the 
first three months of 1928, representing a 
decline of about 192,000 cars from the 
first quarter of 1927, or a drop of approxi- 
mately 2.3 per cent. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dealt another blow at the principle of 
railway consolidation in a recent order to 
show cause why the Kansas City Southern 


should not rid itself of any financial in- 
terest in M.K.T., and the Cotton Belt. 

These three roads have been the nucleus 
for the famous Loree Southwestern merger 
plans but a silver lining to the cloud may 
be forcing the Loree interests to show 
their hand in an early application for a 
new plan of consolidating the roads. The 
first plan was rejected by the Commission 
because the smallest of the three roads was 
used as a nucleus. 
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General 
Long Irregularity with Strong Up- 
ward Movement. Grains and 
Cotton Strong. 


Pigs sega! prices have finally 
broken out of the long irregular range 
in which they fluctuated during the first 
two months of the present year and have 
emerged on the upward side. During 
January and February the general trend 
was highly irregular, but chiefly toward 
somewhat lower levels, and it is only with- 
in the past few weeks that the upward 
movement in quotations has been at ail 
consistent. 

Practically all of the important comr-o- 
dities have been strong since the latter 
part of February and most of them are 
now quite close to best levels in 1928. 
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The upward movement has developed 
some rather sharp advances and since it is 
of comparatively recent origin the higher 
general prices are not reflected by the lat- 
est indexes of such commodity prices. All 
of the more important monthly indexes 
still show moderate declines from the pre- 
vious figures. 

Month Year 
Latest Previous~Previous 


Dun’s Index 191.884 192.849 185.471 
Bradstreets’s ........ 13.5732 12.5153 
96.8 96.6 


Bureau of Labor..... 


T HE Irving Fischer Index of 200 rep- 
resentative commodities, based on 
1926 average prices as 100, presents a clear- 
er picture of the intermediate and more 
recent movement. After reaching a high 
for 1928 at 97 around thea middle of Feb- 
ruary this average reacted slightly towards 
the close of the month but has once more 
firmed up and the latest figures have ad- 
vanced into new high territory for the 
present year at slightly above the previous 
high of 97. 


Grains Advance 


A® usual the grain market has led the 
general movement in commodity 
prices and has been strong almost continu- 
ally for the past couple weeks. Thert have 
been reports of further damage in the win- 
ter belt but some credit may be given to 
rumors that Wall Street speculative inter- 
ests have deserted their own corner for the 
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Increase 
1927 over 1926 
Gross Earnings ...... $29,486,131 10.7% 
Net Earnings ........ 11,378,872 12.5% 
Balance for Res. & 
f Eng. Pub. Serv. Co.. 6,207,979 16.7% 
Balance for Res. & 
Engineers Common 4,034,703 26.7% 
Total Capitalization 
Per Dollar of Gross Earnings $5.13 
Communities Served (in 12 states).. 289 
; Population Served ................ 7,314,000 
| Electrical Output (Kwh.).......... 746,000,000 
Miles of Transmission Line......... 2,270 








ENGINEERS 
PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 


DATA EXTRACTED FROM 1927 ANNUAL REPORT 


é Condensed Consolidated Statement 


Full report will be mailed on request to 


Engineers Public Service Company, Inc. 
120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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time being and have taken their activities 
to the Chicago pits. 

The causes for the advance are probably 
numerous, with perhaps a good deal of 
speculation in the foreground, but the fact 
remains that wheat prices are currently 
not far from four cents above the levels 
prevailing toward the close of February, 
while corn has advanced over five cents a 
bushel during the past couple weeks. 

Cotton has also taken a new lease on life 
and after several months of irregularly 
lower prices future quotations have come 
out of their narrow range on the strong 
up-side. 

There are also reports of speculation i 
this market and prices have been bid y 
about $5.00 per bale since the latter part 
of February on buying not only from the 
trade but from practically all sections of 
the country, as well as by purchases for 
foreign accounts. 

Proving the old rule that the entire com- 
modity market seldom moves as a whole, 
a number of the smaller commodity group 
have declined to lower prices in the face 
of the strong advance in the more import- 
ant grain and cotton markets. 


Rubber Drops 
a has perhaps been the out- 


standing weak member of the com- 
modity family during the past three or 
four weeks and the prices have dropped 
rapidly to new low levels on the movement 
at less than 29 cents per pound. The weak- 
ness has been generally attributed to 
rumors that government authorities are 
considering suspension of the curtailment 
on Malayan exports. 

The miscellaneous metals have also been 
slightly lower though the movement in this 
case has been quite gradual and somewhat 
irregular. Lead and copper are both off 
fractionally but tin prices, after reaching 
new lows on the movement at below 52 
cents, have embarked on at least an inter- 


mediate recovery and are again around 
52% cents. 


Domestic Commodity Prices 





2 wks. Year 
Latest Prev. Prev. 
Wheat, March ............ $1.33% $1.29% $1.40 
oS SS rer 95 894 = =.72 
Oats, March ...<....2.0. 55% 55 47 
Cotton, Mid. March ...... 18.50 17.65 14.80 
PME i Piocis acca bpinewe ce 7.45 7.25 7.20 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.......... 164 14% .14% 
OE ae .0565  —-.057 .0605 
Beef, Family ...... 33.00 33.00 22.50 
Iron, 2X, Phil. 20.25 20.25 22.75 
Steel, Pittsburgh 33.00 33.00 35.00 
OS OOO Se eee 6.15 6.50 7.40 
SN geennenaeses 14.00 14.12 13.25 
Zinc, E. St. Louis ........ 5.43 5.63 6.88 
er te eS eee 52.38 $2.12 70.50 
Rubber, March .........:.. .29 37 40 
Crude Oil, Mid-cont. ...... 1.22 1,22 1.55 
PRES ‘sa rcan vac soeks chase 17 lv ane 


New Low for Zinc 


Zinc has perhaps been the outstanding 
weak factor among the miscellaneous met- 
als and has recently dropped below 5% 
cents per pound to the lowest quotation 
seen for this metal in at least two or three 
years. 

Iron and steel prices are still holding 
very firm and what few changes in price 
are still being announced seem generally to 
be toward still higher levels. Heavy melt- 
ing scrap has been advanced another 50 
cents per ton to current quotations around 
$13.50 per ton. Some of the independent 
operators have again raised the prices on 
bars, shapes and plates, $1.00 per ton, 
making the second general advance in steel 
prices thus far in 1928. 
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The spirit of co-operation is amplified 
where employees in a large corpora- 
tion have more than a wage interest. 

When the Firestone Tire & Rub- 
ber Company was organized this was 
Mr. Firestone’s thought, and all em- 
ployees were privileged to buy stock 
in proportion to their ability to pay. 
Today every employee in this great 
corporation is a stockholder. When 
he enters the Firestone employ it is 
arranged for him to subscribe for 
stock on a liberal basis, and seventy- 
five cents per share is deducted from 
the weekly wage and deposited in 
the stock and bond department of 
the Firestone Trust & Savings Bank, 





CO-OPERATION 





at Akron, where it is held until pay- 
ments are completed. 

These weekly payments act as sav- 
ings account deposits, and should an 
employee’s services be discontinued, 
his stock certificates are cancelled 
and payments refunded to him to- 
gether with interest at 6%. 

This picture of Harvey S. Firestone, 
addressing the 27th annual meeting 
of the stockholders of the Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Company, held in 
the Firestone Clubhouse Auditorium, 
Akron, Ohio, December 15th, 1927, 
is a striking tribute to the spirit of co- 
operation behind Firestone leadership. 


MOST MILES PER DOLLAR 


irestone 
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Each Year the Frontiers 


of Silence are Being 
Pushed Farther Back 
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ROM the day of Bell’s historic **two-mile’’ conversation, 
& the frontiers of the telephone have steadily been pushed 
back. ‘Today it is possible to talk with practically anyone any- 
where in this country and with many cities in foreign lands, In 
the Bell System, the number of inter-connected telephones is 
growing at the rate of about 800,000 a year. 


Basic facts on A. T. & T. as an investment: 


With its predecessors, the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has paid dividends regularly for forty-seven years. Its 
earnings assure an ample margin of safety above dividend require- 
ments. Its stock is held by more than 420,000 investors. It is 
constantly seeking to bring the nation’s telephone service nearer 
to perfection. It owns over 91% of the combined common stocks 
of the operating companies of the Bell System which furnishes an 
indispensable service to the nation. 


Write for booklet “Some Financial Facts” 


BELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. Inc. 


Gem e 
i] a) New York City 
er 


195 Broadway 

















E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $115,000,000 
Two Rector Street New York 


























How Many of Your Executives 
Read Forbes? 
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Credit Conditions Still Firm. Brokers’ 
Loans Decline Sharply. Treasury on 
the Gold Situation. Bank Clearings 


specie general situation in the credit 
market has not changed materially 
since the advance which was brought 
about around the middle of last month by 
the raising of the various discount rates 
in the Federal Reserve districts. If any 
change has occurred during the past 
couple weeks it appears to have been a 
slight easing off in the situation, although 
posted rates for most of the credit ac- 
commodation still remain unchanged. 


oun — i= 
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Cal OF seccccctccacecs 44% a 44% 
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Brokers’ Loans Decline 


Brokers’ loans have declined consider- 
ably more rapidly than have the other in- 
dexes of so-called speculative inflation. 
According to reports of member banks tc 
the Federal Reserve Board, brokers’ loans 
have declined rather sharply in the past few 
weeks. 
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The average decline has perhaps been 
from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 per week, 
but, due to rather drastic liquidation in the 
stock market, one of the recent weekly 
reports showed a decline of over $90,000,- 
000 in a single week. 

The latest total, as reported by the 
Federal Reserve Board, stands at $3,728.- 
000,000, compared with a total of $3,820,- 
000,000 in the previous week. The latest 
reports display a decline of around $110,- 
000,000 from the peak of brokers’ loan 
figures which was reached in the week end- 
ing February 8th, 1928, at a grand total 
of $3,835,000,000. 

The Gold Situation 


A perhaps belated but still important 
study of the gold conditions of this cou- 
try in respect to the rest of the world :s 
reported from Washington and ascribed io 
experts of the Treasury Department. Th:s 
study purports to show that the United 
States has approximately $2,250,000,000 in 
so-called free gold which might be ex- 
ported without serious deflation or without 
seriously encroaching on the reserve 0! 
this country. 
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Weekly debits to individual banking ac- 
counts have shown a moderate falling ff 
in recent weeks and the latest reports 
show 1926 figures only moderately above 
those for the previous year, compared with 
earlier weeks in 1928 which were running 
from $2,000,000,000 to $3,000,000,000 ahead 


of the corresponding weeks last year. 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 


District 1928 1927 
New York........scccee $7,672,718,000 $6,151,841,000 
ee 589,424,000 519,761,000 
Philadelphia ............ 488,643,000 511,275,000 
ere 613,075,000 623,649,000 
Richmond ...........+.- 260,882,000 380, 
RAGIN Laiacxlvic ctalaccttts a emsataes 227,482,000 271,513 
REE ere 1,244,659,000 1,187,163,000 
SEAM 26.0 ocasaneunens 278,362,000 3, 
Minneapolis ............ 154,068,000 141,614,000 
Mangas: City, «60600000000 258,270,000 254,759, 
SEG, sien nexse Sanne ee 151,594,000 158,287,000 
San Francisco ........< 857,672,000 570,391,000 























England Hails Hinkler on Record Break- 
ing Flight to Australia. Brooks 
Lost in Atlantic 


NGLAND has come in for her share 
of aviation honors during the past 
month as a result of Harold (Bert) 
Hinkler’s record-making flight in which 
he made the distance from Croydon Air- 
drome in England, to Port Darwin, Aus- 
tralia, in fifteen and a half days’ of flying. 
Hinkler incidentally set a total of five 
new world records on this historic flight. 
He accomplished the longest “solo” flight 
ever made, the longest flight in a light, or 
“baby,” plane, the first non-stop flight from 
London to Rome, the fastest journey ever 
made between England and India and fin- 
ally cut twelve days from the previous 
record speed in flying from England to 
Australia. 


The “British Lindbergh” 


His plane is now famous as the col- 
lapsible one-man flying machine. It is 
an Avro Avion biplane, only a little larger 
than a Sperry Messenger model, and has a 
wing spread of only about 2 feet. It is 
fitted with folding wings and a hinged 
landing carriage, can be pushed around ‘y 
one man and would fit into a single-car 
motor garage. The power plant consists 
of one small Cirrus motor. 


OLLOWING quickly on Hinkler’s 
F one-man-circus flight, comes news that 
England is working out time-tables for a 
regular air service to make the flight from 
England to Australia in 17 days. There is 
also a 10-day service to Capetown under 
advisement. 

England has unofficially hailed Hinkler 
as the “British Lindbergh” and certainly 
Hinkler’s flight was purely a “one-man” 
job. Colonel Lindbergh, the original, con- 
tinues to turn down all offers to join forces 
with any private aviation companies and 
ate last month celebrated his last flight as 
an air mail pilot a year ago by flying his 
old route once more, with 2,000 pounds of 
mail requiring five additional planes. 


— 


{ 
TS Los Angeles, the American Navy 
4 dirigible, has completed its non-stop 
flight to Panama while the attempted 
non-stop flight of Harry Brooks from 















































ee today is a science. 
Waste is being ended. Results are 
all that count. Progressive firms have 
learned a new and powerful 
sales auxiliary. One that 
stays out of wastebaskets. 
That carries its message to 
the prospect or customer and 
topo)" — stays there to remind him of 
their house. 


g This new “concentrated 
. advertising” is the Autopoint 
A Pencil. If you do not know 
a, of it, send the coupon for a 
&, free sample and complete 
information as to how it 
will fit your business. 


What others 
have learned, you can 
profit by 
Autopoint Pencil, with 
the name of your com- 
pany, its slogan or selling 
message stamped imper- 
ishably on the barrel, is 
given to prospects and cus- 


tomers by your salesmen. 








3 Big Features 


1 Cannot “jam ”— protected 
by patent. But one simple 
moving part. Nothing to 
go wrong. No repairs. 

2 Bakelite barrel, beautiful 
onyx-like, light-weight 
material. 

3 Perfect balance—not “top- 
heavy.” 


Where Ads Fail 


How you can buy your ads 
just WHERE and WHEN you 


want them 


“Concentrated Advertising”’ 
That Ends Waste 





FREE OFFER 
TO EXECUTIVES 


See coupon below 











The message stays in your customet’s 
pocket. It is with him when he writes. It 
is the pencil he does his figuring with. 


After he has used it a few times he will 
never use any other, because it is the sim- 
plest, most pleasing pencil on the market. 


Learn about ‘concentrated 
advertising,” today 


Find out more of this new way to end 
advertising waste. Mail the coupon now. 
We will send you an Autopoint to use 
yourself, and full information, suggested 
plans for bolstering up your present adver- 
tising, prices, etc. We will send you, too, 
a list of prominent users whose constant 
repeat orders of Autopoints prove what 
they think of it as an advertising medium. 


Mail the coupon today. 


For Executives 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY Only 
4619 Ravenswood Ave. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Without obligation, please send sample 
Autopoint, booklet, sales-building proposi- 
tion, prices, etc. 


Name 
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When night comes down over the city 


Lengthening shadows «+++ + darkening sky +--+ 
a light gleaming through the window of a tall 
office building «+++ + then row upon row of lights 
as the dynamos in some distant power plant hum 
to the evening load. The work of men goes on 
by night, as by day, because of electricity. 


Fie tpn DIES 
“sts p pag Hf 


& 


To the investor in the bonds of Electric 
Power and Light Companies the lights 
of the city represent income—as steady 
and sure as the demand for the electric- 
ity which makes it. In these safe bonds 
investors find the ideal investment. 























NEW YORK 


Copyright, 1925 T. R. & Co., Inc. 









THOMPSON ROSS & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
29 S. La Salle St. + Bank Floor 
CHICAGO 
Telephone Randolph 6380 
SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON 











Which stocks 
should lead 
next advance 


Write for free copy of 
“The Marsh Stock Traders 
Guide” and treatise, “The 


Business of Trading in 
Stocks.” 
W. T. Marsh & Co. 
150 Broadway New York 











One of 


FLORIDA’S SAFEST 
INVESTMENTS 


Shares in The 


LAKELAND BUILDING & 
LOAN ASSOCIATION 


Incorporated 1921 


ASSETS 
More Than $1,000,000 


We have never failed to more than earn 
our dividend, which is payable 2% quar- 
terly, January Ist, April ist, July Ist, 
and October Ist, of each year. Your in- 
vestment is secured by first mortgages 
on homes only. We have shareholders in 
nearly every state. Write for descrip- 
tive literature. 


P. O. Drawer 629 


LAKELAND FLORIDA 
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Detroit to Miami ended in disaster 
Brooks was forced down short of his goa| 
and after repairs he again took off fo 
Miami but crashed into the ocean and wa; 
lost. He was one of America’s “crack 
flyers” and was associated with the Ford. 
Stout all-metal planes, though flying q 
Ford flivver when he crashed. 

Announcement has been made that the 
long-heralded New York to Mexico airway 
will begin regular service some time jn 
April. Mexican postal authorities have co. 
operated in establishment of this two-day 
service to New York, for passengers and 
mail. 

It is also announced that Commander 
Byrd’s third plane on the Antarctic expedi- 
tion will be a Bellanca monoplane similar 
to the Columbia of Levine and Chambe:. 
lin when they flew to Germany last sum- 
mer. 
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Publicity of Unemployment Starts Hoover 
on Investigation. New York Faces 
Another Subway Strike 


HE wide publicity given reports from 

various state and municipal depart- 
ments that unemployment conditions are 
serious has led to beginning of an employ- 
ment survey by Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover. 

The study will occupy perhaps an entire 
year of research and hearings will be held 
throughout the country to determine the 
importance of such factors as shifting of 
employment, changes in methods of pro- 
duction in both industry and agriculture, 
movements of business cycles and foreign 


. trade. 


Strikes for New York 


EW YORK CITY is in the midst of 

its largest strike of the winter with 
a claimed number of around 30,000 clean- 
ing and dyeing shops closed as a protest 
against cut-rate cleaners who have pared 
their prices to a dollar for cleaning of 
suits and dresses. The union officials claim 
current success of the strike, with some- 
where between 35,000 and 50,000 workers 
idle on union orders. 

The Metropolitan area is again threat- 
ened with a subway strike, due to continued 
friction between the union forces and the 
so-called company union operated by the 
Interborough Subway Company. The lat- 
ter has discharged employees who joined 
the new labor union not sanctioned by the 
company and the official A. F. of L. union 
has threatened to call out its members if 
the discharged employees are not taken 
back. 














Proposed Reduction in Acreage Bring* 
Advance in Cotton, Abandonment 
Talk Strengthens Wheat 


HERE have been two chief develop- 

ments in the Cotton Market during 
the past three or four weeks which have 
contributed largely to the strength in quota- 
tions since that time. The first of these 
factors was the report of the Department 
of Agriculture on total consumption during 
January which showed that 582,000 bales 
had been consumed in this country during 
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Among the many diversified public services 
rendered under unified management by the 
Cities Service organization, one of the most 
important is the production and distribution 
of electricity and gas for domestic and indus- 
trial uses. 


This division of Cities Service has grown to 
large proportions and now serves 4,000,000 
people with gas and electricity. It operates 
1,700 of its own gas wells, and 9,700 miles of 
its own pipe lines, furnishing both natural and 


manufactured gas. 


In the electrical field it maintains thousands of 
miles of transmission lines and huge generating 
plants witha capacity of 725,000 
horse-power. 


The New Business Department 
of the Cities. Service organiza- 
tion supplies yearly more than 
$10,000,000 worth of gas and 
electrical appliances to custom- 
ers of its public utility prop- 
erties. 


Broadcasting by the Cities Service Concert ‘oy assisted by the Cities Service Cavaliers, 


on Fridays at 8 p. m. Eastern Standard 
National ar en 


‘Diversified Interests 
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Company: WEAF, WLIT, WEEI, WGR, W WCAE, S Sarco 
J, WSAI, WEBH, WOC, WCCO, WDAF, KVOO, WPAN, sD. WTIC 


CITIES SERVICE COMPANY 














From the roadside stand to the largest factories 


Cities Service supplies electricity and gas for light and power— 
No customer too large nor too small. 


. 


Equally important is the CitiesService Petroleum 
Division, which produces yearly over 10,000,000 
barrels of oil from its own wells, and supplies 
oil, gasolene, greases and other petroleum 
products through a marketing system operat- 
ing in 2,600 communities. 


Cities Service is a $650,000,000 organization— 
one whose progressive policies have attracted 
more than 300,000 people to investments in 
its securities. 


° ° ° ° 


You are invited to learn about this great indus- 
trial organization—one of the dozen largest in 
America—by sending for a copy 
of “Serving 3,000 Communi- 
ties,” an illustrated booklet 
which tells all about the Cities 
Service organization and its fis- 
cal agents, Henry L. Doherty & 
Company. Booklet will be sent 
free upon request. Just write 
to Cities Service Company, 
60 Wall Street, New York City. 


Time thro the aes stations of if 


Unified Control 


























~ From 
Jacksonville 


FRIGIDAIRE 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 





is distributed to 
Florida 


The Frigidaire Corporation, subsidiary of 
General Motors, opened its Jacksonville branch 
in 1923. Its volume of sales has increased by 
several hundred per cent since then. During 
the past four years, the number of people em- 
ployed in its plant has quadrupled. More than 
twelve times the floor space necessary four years 
ago is now required for its,business. 


The Frigidaire Corporation is only one of 
nearly 200 nationally known concerns that have 
located branch offices here. They have found 
Jacksonville the industrial and commercial 
capital not of Florida alone, but of the South- 
east. Strategically located on the St. Johns 
River, with one of the finest deep-water harbors 
on the Atlantic coast, Jacksonville is served by 
nine trunk-line railroads. Five thousand miles 
of paved roads give it access to all of Florida. 
Labor is abundant. Power rates are among the 
lowest in this country. 


Jacksonville has always been the banking 
center of Florida and the Southeast. Its growth 
has always been solid and substantial. Oppor- 
tunities for business or for profitable invest- 
ment were never greater than they are now. 
. » « Come to Jacksonville, and investigate at 
first hand these opportunities! 


For further information, address Believers in 
Jacksonville, P. O. Box 318, Jacksonville, 
Florida. 


Believers in 


acksonville 





“AN ASSOCIATION OF REPRESENTATIVE BUSI- 


NESS MEN INCORPORATED FOR THE SINGLE 


PURPOSE OF COMMUNITY ADVERTISING. 


AFFILIATED WITH JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF 


COMMERCE.”’ 
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that month of 1928 compared with 544,000 
bales in December of last year and with 
slightly over 600,000 bales in January of 
1927. 

The consumption in January of this year 
was still somewhat below that of the year 
previous, but it was a much smaller decline 
than had been anticipated and the trade 
was disposed to look upon the advance 
over the previous month as a bullish fac- 
tor. The January consumption report was 
from 50,000 to 60,000 bales larger than 
the minimum unofficial estimate had placed 
it before the report was issued. 


Cotton Reduction 


HE second important bullish factor 
affecting the cotton market came 
around the beginning of this month with 
the final recommendation of the Resolution 
Committee of the Conference of Governors 
and Representatives in ~ cotton-growing 
states who held their annual session at 
Jackson, Mississippi. After several days 
of intensive discussion the Committee 
adopted resolutions recommending a 10 per 
cent. decline in acreage for the coming 
year. This action was taken in an effort 
to restore cotton prices to a “profitable 
standard,” but the Conference went on rec- 
ord as being opposed to any official legis- 
lative action to restrict it or raise prices. 
Official figures on the total winter wheat 
area in thirteen countries, as given out by 
the Department of Agriculture, show 121,- 
000,000 acres being cultivated, compared 
with only about 116,000,000 acres in the 
same countries last year. These countries 
produced about 50 per cent. of the world’s 
wheat crop last year, exclusive of Russia 
and China. Six European countries re- 
port winter wheat acreage at 35,000,000 
acres against less than 34,000,000 acres 
last year, and it is also reported that sow- 
ings have made a good start and promise 
well. 


Crop Scare in Wheat 


on naturally depressing reaction to 
such statement, however, has been nul- 
lified by development of what amounts al- 
most to a crop scare in the wheat market. 
Such a scare is not unusual during the 
season, but it appears to be developing ear- 
lier than usual this year. 

Private reports would indicate that there 
is some basis for the belief that there will 
be a large abandonment in winter wheat 
acreage in the Central West, a section that 
created a good part of the increase in the 
area last fall as compared with previous 
years. The chief section of abandonment 
is reported to center around Kansas and in 
the States where the yield per acre is par- 
ticularly high, so that the report of such 
abandonment has had a generally bullish ef- 
fect on the wheat market. 


Corn Market 


é te~ corn market has been strengthened 
considerably by recent report of the 
Department of Agriculture showing a de- 
cline of about 520,000 bushels in the vis- 
ible supply in the past week or so. 

The reported declines are taken with es- 
pecial significance at this time because it 
is a season when visible supplies of corn 
are generally on the increase. There seems 
little doubt that the movement to market 
has been considerably retarded since the 
middle of February and corn prices have 
likewise joined the general upward move- 
ment in the grain market and are currently 
at the highest level this season. 
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and the West Countrie 


The feudal grandeur and glories 
of Wales were famous ages be- 
fore Edward’s heir became first 
Prince at Carnarvon. 


Wales is the Tyrol of Britain, 
a land of mists and mystery, 
where you soar hundreds of feet 
in the air to the mountain tops 
to jostle with a fascinating com- 
panyof ghosts, goblins and giants. 
Then descend into the verdant 
valleys to the colorful gathering 
of the bards at the Eisteddfod. 


Close by is Bath, capital of the 
Kingdom of Beau Nash—and 
famed as a pleasure resort as 
well as for curative waters since 
Claudius wore the purple. 


Plan now to see this bewilder- 
ing wealth of the old and new— 
Chester, Shrewsbury, Hereford, 
Tintern, the Wye Valley, etc., 
—and treasure the happy experi- 
ence for years to come. 


Guide No. 21, containing maps 
and illustrations will be gladly 
sent to you on application. 


K. W. C. GRAND, General Agent 
Great Western Railway 
505 Fifth Avenue, New York 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
RAILWAY 


OF ENGLAND AND WALES 





Sea 
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Output of Petroleum Recovers and Cali- 


fornia Gets Plan on_ Restriction. 
Rubber Drops to New Low 


| gph tance — Weekly production 
estimates of crude oil in the United 
States have been highly irregular since the 
beginning of the year but in general there 
is still a moderate decline in production 
from the weeks at the beginning of 1926. 
For the latest week available the American 
Petroleum Institute estimates domestic 
crude oil production at 2,363,000 barrels 
per day. 

This is an increase of nearly 5,000 bar- 
rels per day over the preceding week, but 
shows a decline of more than 100,000 per 
day from the corresponding week of 1927 
when production was estimated at 2,472,000 
barrels daily. The record high was 2,586,- 
000 barrels per day in the week ending July 
30, 1927. 


California Conservation 


FOLLOWING the satisfactory result 

of the curtailment program in the 
Mid-continent field, the leading producing 
interests in California have recently taken 
up the subject and Governor Young has 
appointed a committee to make a thorough 
study of the petroleum situation in Cali- 
fornia. The General Committee is com- 
posed chiefly of executives in the major 
operating companies. 


R UBBER—Beginning toward the latter 

part of January the decline of crude 
rubber quotations has been rather rapid 
and consistent and the drop appears to have 
gained momentum as it developed. 
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Premier Baldwin has given assurance 
that the notice issued by the Colonial Of- 
fice on February 1st will stand and that 
no change shall be made in the Stevenson 
Rubber Restrictions for at least three 
months from that date. 


OWEVER, the House of Commons 

has instituted an inquiry into the Gov- 
ernment Rubber Restriction Policy and 
since it is a well-known fact that many 
members of Parliament are radically op- 
Posed to continuation of the restriction, 
there appears at least some basis for 
rumors that the Stevenson plan will be 
abandoned. 


Meanwhile prices have gone rapidly 





lower in both Great Britain and New York, 








There is a Mills Metal Partition for Every Purpose at a Price You Want toFay 





me , Z 
Building Owner 


Bank } hd | 
Official’ 


How many 


Decisions will You make today? 


There is a Mills Metal 


Regardless of the type of business 
or job or how many of them you are 
thinking of as you read this adver- 
tisement, there is a Mills Metal 
Partition for your purpose and at 
a price you want to pay. 

And every type of Mills Metal 
Partition brings to the job the same 
interchangeability, the same flex- 
ibility of arrangement, the same fire 
retarding qualities, the same econo- 
mies that have caused hundreds of 
every type of building to install 
Mills Metal Partitions. 


Standardized production. Every 
piece is manufactured precisely to 
fit with its companion piece. Erec- 
tion is simple, easy and quick. 
When office or factory department 
changes are required there is noth- 
ing to tear down and haul out in a 
wheelbarrow. Nothing new to buy. 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK —7 West 42nd Street. 
First National Bldg. Phone, Dearborn 6100. DETROIT — 2231 Park Avenue. 


Partition for Your Job 


SIX GREAT LINES 
of MILLS METAL PARTITIONS 


FOR FINE OFFICES. Mills Metal 
Executive Office Partitions. 

FOR AVERAGE OFFICES. 
Metal General Office Partitions. 

FOR FACTORY AND OFFICE DE- 
PARTMENTS. Mills Metal Commercial 
Partitions. 

FOR GENERAL UTILITY. 
Metal Economy Partitions. 

FOR TOILETS. Mills Metal Toilet 
Partitions. 

FOR FINE TOILETS. Marbimeta). 


Write for special folders on any of the above 


No matter what your business interest 
is there is a Mills Metal Partition for 
you at a price you can afford to pay. 


Mills 


Mills 





An Office in a Bank Equipped with 
Mills Metal Partitions 


THE MILLS COMPANY, 911 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Phone, Longacre 10263. CHICAGO — 1218 
Phone, Randolph 3000. 


Representatives in fifty-seven principal cities 






MILLS 


Interchangeabl. 





AIMETAL 


Partitions 
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The Advantage of 
INSURANSHARES 


Because the insurance business is constantly growing, 
is a public necessity, and is rooted into our very 
civilization, and because of the record of insurance 
companies’ stocks, experienced investors have always 
recognized the fact that shares of insurance com- 
panies are sound and profitable investments. 

Take the period from 1914-1925 and compare an in- 
vestment in insurance companies with an investment 
of the same amount in Bonds: 


Average 
1914 Value 1925 Value Cash Yield 
$68,600 in high grade bonds $68,425 4.66% 
$68,600 in representative in- 
surance companies $202,470 8.3% 


Why, then, has there not been a wider market for 
insurance stocks? ‘There are several reasons. Most 
people know little about them. The issues are small 
and the market price per share high. 


The purchaser of INSURANSHARES TRUST CERTIFICATES 
obtains a pro rata beneficial ownership of a widely 
diversified list of sound, carefully selected Insurance 
Company and Bank stocks. INsSURANSHARES CorRPoO- 
RATION buys blocks of stock in leading insurance 
companies and banks and deposits them with The 
Farmers’ Loan & Trust Company of New York as 
Trustee; then it issues to the public INsURANSHARES 
Trust CERTIFICATES of small denominations within 
the reach of everybody. 


We recommend INSURANSHARES as a sound invest- 
ment which should give a satisfactory and increasing 
yield, which should appreciate in value, and which 
can readily be sold should necessity arise. 


of this sound and profitable investment. 
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and in the latter market trading has been 
exceptionally high and close to new daily 
records for the comparatively new rubber 
exchange. Recent quotations have dropped 
below the 28c level and are near the lowest 
prices seen in this country since the sum- 
mer of 1924. 

















67 Wall Street, New York 








[ Send for circular explaining the advantages | 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION 





ON 


:: Tel. Whitehall 9082 
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We Will Give You 
Reliable Information 
=*. About Canada 


% DEVELOPMENT BRANCH: 


For information regarding the 

mining industry of Canada, the 

development and supply of in- 

dustrial raw materials available 

from resources alons the lines 

¢. = Canadian Pacific Railway, consult this 
neh. 






We have an expert staff continuously engaged 
in research relative to all resources including the 
examination of mineral deposits. Practical in- 
formation is available concerning development 
opportunities, the use of by-products, markets, 
industrial crops, prospecting and mining. 


BUREAU OF CANADIAN INFORMATION: 


The Canadian Pacific Railway, through its 
Bureau of Canadian Information, will furnish you 
with the latest reliable information on every 
o- of iniustrial and agricultural develop t 


WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


The readjustment that has been experienced in the stock 
market since the first of the year has again placed some 
individual issues on an attractive buying basis. 

But, keen discrimination is advisable. The situation 
continues extraordinarily mixed. 


WHAT TO BUY and WHAT TO SELL 
is outlined definitely and clearly to our clients in our 


latest Advisory Bulletin, just off the press. A few copies 
are now available for distribution, FREE. 


Simply ask for FMR-15 


American Institute of Finance 
260 Tremont Street Boston, Mass 





nada. Our ference Library, at Montreal, 
maintains a complete data service covering 
Natural Resources, Climate, Labor, Transporta- 
tion, Business Openings, etc., additional data 
constantly being added to keep it up to date. 


Canadian Pacific Railway Co. 
Department of Colonization and Development 


J. S DENNIS, Chief Commissioner 
Windsor Station Montreal, Can. 
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Build with Men 
WILLIAM LFLETCHER Inc. 
fs oc eae ae, 
m t 
THe BIGHT MAN 
| for any worthwhile position. 


80 FEDERAL STREET ~ BOSTON. 
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The Bache Review 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 

Readers of the Review are invited to 
avail themselves of our facilities for in- 
formation and advice on stocks and bonds, 
and their inquiries will receive our careful 
attention, without obligation to the cor- 


respondent. In writing, please mention 
The Bache Review. Sent for three 
months, without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
Established 1892 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 























Industrial Output Increasing. 
Tax Cut 10 Per Cent. Treasury 
Report Is Favorable 


Income 


ORWARD buying of retailers for 

Spring and Summer needs in com- 
mercial lines is reported rather slow but 
the basic industries are picking up favor- 
ably. 

Paper and pulp output is almost stead- 
ily setting up new records while iron and 
steel production are embarked on their 
usual Spring gains. Cotton and textile 
mills are reported in good position with 
respect to advance orders and there is sat- 
isfactory demand for agricultural, mininz 
and electrical machinery. 


Canadian Tax Reduction 


Finance Minister Robb has presented a 
cheerful report showing a surplus for the 
year estimated at $38,000,000. The corpor- 
ation income tax has been reduced to only 
8 per cent. and another 10 per cent. drop 
in the income tax shows declines of 20 per 
cent. in two years. The total tax reauc- 
tion is estimated at $19,000,000. 




















Senate Work Slowed Down by Investi- 


gation. Hoover Goes Dry. Naval 
Program Reduced by Committee 


2 hee Senate is bearing out predictions 
which pessimists made .for it soon af- 
ter its birth in that it is becoming en- 
meshed in a mania for investigations. 

The House has done comparatively a 
good deal of important work and its com- 
mittees are still industriously preparing 
more constructive legislation. The Senate 
has finally passed the Alien Property Bill 
but has the tax bill still buried away in 
committee and meanwhile is giving ‘ts 
precious time to the rising tide of inquisi- 
tiveness. 


Hoover Takes Dry Plank 


| be the realm of Presidential politics 
Governor Smith of New York appears 
still to hold a lead over the other Demo- 
crats while the Republican contenders 
seem to continue as Hoover, Dawes and 
Lowden. Secretary Hoover has come out 
definitely as a candidate in the Ohio pri- 
maries and has taken a decided stand on 
the Prohibition question, the first of the 
“favorites” to do so. In a recent letter to 
Senator Borah, Hoover takes his place 
with the forces working for rigid en- 
forcement of the liquor amendment, as 
opposed to a policy of repeal. 

The House Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs has finally agreed upon recommenda- 
tion of only fifteen cruisers and one air- 
plane carrier out of the 71 vessels of var- 
ious types urged under the Wilbur plan. 
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Hungarian Machine Guns Bother League. 
German Trade Balance Strongly Un- 
favorable Russian Gold to U. S. 





EAGUE OF NATIONS — Things 
were getting rather tiresome in the 
marble halls at Geneva until the Little 
Entente Nations dispatched a long-heralded 
protest that Hungary had purchased from 
Italy and Italy had delivered to Hungary 
sme machine guns in violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles. 

So the League has decided to investi- 
gate, Hungary has scrapped the machine 
guns and is prepared to auction them off 
as old iron and Italy is strangely silent. 
The case is a test one for the League 
authority but whatever happens things are 
no longer tiresome in the marble halls of 
Geneva. 

British Situation 


REAT BRITAIN—As was to be ex- 
pected Great Britain has somewhat 
eagerly taken up the recent sentiment of- 
ficially expressed in America looking with 
favor upon the abolition of submarines 
among the nations of the world. England 
says she is willing to go ahead with such 
a proposal at any time, if the other and 
smaller nations can be brought into line. 
Meanwhile, money is easy in London, 
commodity prices are moderately higher, 
security prices have enjoyed something in 
the nature of a speculative boom, and the 
Bank of England is continuing to accu- 
mulate gold reserves. 


RANCE—Wholesale prices are still 

moving upward and general quotations 
are near the highest since the franc began 
to recover from its lowest levels. January 
exports fell off rather sharply and there 
was an adverse, or import, balance of 
107,000,000 francs. Total trade fell off 
also and was well below the returns for 
the final month of last year. 

With the arbitration treaty between the 
United States and France successfully 
negotiated and out of the way Secretary 
Kellogg has again taken up the tangled 
threads of previous diplomatic correspond- 
ence anent a treaty outlawing war between 
the two countries and some rays of hope 
for a final conclusion appear. 


German Foreign Trade 


(Q*aanet — Tax collections have 
J again advanced into new high ground 
with January collections at over a billion 
marks compared with only about 736,000,- 
000 marks in the same month of last year. 

The foreign trade situation continues un- 
favorable, however, and authorities are 
startled by returns for the opening month 
of 1928 which make the worst showing 
lhe Reich has seen in three years. 

The unfavorable balance for January 
“mounted to over 500 million marks or 
Over $125,000,000 and are the worst since 
January of 1925, with an unfavorable bal- 
ance of 580 million marks. 


R USSIA—After considerable scratch- 

ing of diplomatic and financial heads, 
the Soviet’s first shipment of gold, amount- 
ing to about $5,000,000, has been accepted 
into the United States, presumably a credit 


structure for purchase of American ma- 
chinery, 
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When busy 
fingers tire! 


HE LAST HOUR OF THE DAY—tired 

hands busy with the out-going 
mail! The time when speed and ac- 
curacy are of utmost importance— 
yet so often filled with confusion, 
errors and waste. 


Prevent the rush of this nerve- 


wracking ‘‘last hour.’’ Replace 
weary fingers with tireless mechan- 
ical precision. 

A Standard Mailing Machine 
will lighten the burden—and pay 
for itself over and over again— 
whether your daily output is 30 or 





Standard Postal Permit 
achine 

Automatically feeds, imprints 
the postmark, sanguaak wad 
cancellation marks ; counts, seals 
and stacks mail—up to 10,000 
pieces per hour. Gives you all 
the advantages of fast permit 
mail service, with absolutely 
no rental or royalty charges. 


Standard Envelope Sealers 
The most widely used sealing 
machines in the world. Various 
hand and motor driven models. 
No wicks, sprays or rollers. 
No adjustments or cleaning. 


Standard Stamp Affixers 
Affix postage stamps or labels 
five times faster than by hand. 
Count automatically, affixing 











3000 letters. 


You will readily see why, when you 
read our folder: **Modern Mailing 
Methods’. Write for it, today. 


every stamp neatly—securely 
—without waste. 


Send for interesting booklet: ‘‘ How 
\ to Reduce the Cost of Mailing.”’ 





Standard 


MAILING MACHINES CO. 


Agencies in Principal Cities—Service Extended Everywhere 


Boulevard 


Everett, Mass. 











Corporate 
Executives 


who desire efficient 
Curb service will 
find our organization 
suited to their needs. 


Inquiries Invited 


BRANDENBURG & CO. 


Members New York Curb Market 
111 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Rector 5022 














IN THIS BOOK are plain 
facts every investor seeks 


It tells how larger in- 
come, increased profit — ; 
and greater safety can 
be gained for moderate 
sized funds through 
the true tested form of 
the Investment Trust. 
Free. Address Dept. 53. 


GEORGE M.FORMAN 
&- COMPANY’ 


Investment Bonds Since 1885 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
120 Broadway, New York 
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r 
I he 
y 
Highway to 
Success 
Gw9o 
HE highway to suc- 
cess and indepen- 
dence is paved with more 
than good intentions. To 
achieve these natural goals 
of human ambition, one 
must lay out a sound fi- 


nancial policy and adhere 
to it. 


One of the most im- 
portant features of a 
sound personal fi- 
nancial policy is 
sound investment. 


To live on less than 
one makes, to lay by 
a surplus regularly 
and invest it safely— 
these are essential to 
success. 


S. W.STRAUS & Co. can 
be of help and service to 
you in building up a com- 
petency through safe in- 
vestments. For 46 years, 
we have been dealing in 
safe investments. We sug- 
gest that you write for our 
new booklet, “Investing 
for Safety”, which will aid 
you in solving your invest- 
ment problem. It will be 
sent without charge or 
obligation. Simply ask for 


BOOKLET C-1811 


S.W. STRAUS 
& CO. 


Investment Bonds y Incorporated 


STRAUS BUILDING STRAUS BUILDING 


565 Fifth Avenue Michigan Ave. 
at 46th St. at Jackson Blvd. 
New YORK CHICAGO 


STRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 





——- ESTABLISHED IN 1882 — 
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Competition Keener 


C. H. Morse, chairman, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Company, in an interview with 
Forbes: 


“General business conditicns at this 
time are, in my 
opinion, better than 


they were at the 
same time last year. 

“The buying 
power of the coun- 
try is greater and 
inasmuch as a large 
majority of manu- 
facturers, as well as 
dealers, have been 
reducing their stocks of raw materials and 
finished product, the logical demand will 
call for increased activity and production 
this year. 

“I look fcerward to a prosperous situ- 
ation during the next six months and, if 
our farmers should have good crops to 
market this coming Fall, the year 1928 
should exceed 1927 in volume of busi- 
ness. 

“We should all bear in mind, however, 
that competition is becoming keener every 
day, and the organization that does the 
most active intelligent work will reap the 
reward.” 





In Buyer’s Market 


Silas H. Strawn, chairman, Montgom- 
ery-Ward & Company, Chicago, in an in- 
terview with Forbes: 

“T see nothing on the horizon to indi- 
cate any considerable lack of prosperity 
in this territory for the coming year. 

“T do not believe that either the manu- 
facturers or the merchants should expect 
a continuance of the high peak of pros- 
perity which we have enjoyed for the past 
year. It is a well-known fact that manu- 
facturers are operating on a low margin 
of profit because we are in a buyer's 
market. On the other hand, the distribu- 
tors seem to be doing fairly well. 

“Of course, the unsettled condition in 
agriculture is a subject to which we must 
give serious consideration.” 


Tariff Basis of Prosperity 


Ludwig Stein, president, B. Kuppen- 
heimer & Company, Inc., in an interview 
with Forbes: 

“The business situation this year is not 
likely to justify all the optimistic predic- 
tions which are being made for it. Busi- 
ness for the balance of the year should be 
better, on the average, than in the last 
half of 1927 but a presidential year always 
creates traditional uncertainty and this 
year will be no exception. 

“The steel industry is resuming almost 
capacity production. This will in due 
course stimulate other industries—as it 
always has. According to leading packers, 
prices of agricultural products are most 
favorable in relation to non-agricultural 
prices since the 1920 slump. The pur- 
chasing power of the livestock farmer has 
almost, if not entirely, recovered its pre- 
war relations to other industries. 


WHAT THE 
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“The maintenance of the prevailing pro. 
tective tariff is the foundation of ow 
prosperity, and any tinkering now or in 
the future will be highly injurious.” 


r Crop Outlook Favorable 

H. E. Byram, chairman, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railroad 
Company, in an interview with the editor 
of Forbes: 

“General business as reflected in the 
traffic in the territory served by our road, 
is not quite equal to last year, due largely 
to reduced business in the bituminous coal 
fields in the Central West and the lumber 
industry in the Pacific Northwest. 

“The agricultural situation is better 
than last year. The crops harvested in 
the states served by this railroad in 1927 
were considerably better than the previous 
year. However, the influence of these im- 
proved crop conditions has not as yet been 
reflected in the general business of those 
sections There has, however, been a very 
large liquidation of indebtedness in that 
.territory which indicates that the returns 
from the larger crop yield have been used 
for the liquidation of indebtedness rather 
than in general purchasing. This seems 
to establish a sound condition upon which 
to build for the future. 

“The prospects for the 1928 crops are 
favorable as far as they can be forecast at 
this time. There have been very heavy 
snowfalls, the moisture from which has 
gone into the ground, and as the supply 
of moisture is the governing factor as far 
as crops are concerned in a large part of 
the Northwest territory, this makes the 
outlook for 1928 crops very promising.” 


Looks for Good Business 


Julius Rosenwald, chairman, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company, in an interview with the 
editor of Forbes: 

“Judging by our business so far this 
year, and from what 
we learn of our 
various stores, the 
prospects for busi- 
ness are encourag- 
ing. 

“There is no evi- 
dence of anything 
like a boom in 
progress, but we 
have every reason 
to look forward to a good, normal, healthy 
business between now and next Summer.” 





Nothing to Worry About 


B. E. Sunny, chairman, Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company, Chicago, in an inter- 
view with the editor of Forbes: 

“I think we must be reconciled to 4 
slower pace in business for a time, and 
thankful we can keep near the figures for 
last year. 

“We have had a long period of inten- 
sive selling, and the buying power seems 
tired, especially where payments have been 
on the installment plan. Fundamental con- 
ditions are sound enough, and there is 
nothing to worry about, however.” 
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Trade Status 
Spotty 


But Favorable Conditions 
Still General—Canadian 
Trade Gains Sharply 


By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Commerce 


AS 1928 gets under way the export 
situation continues to show a satis- 
factory outlook though not perhaps as 
bright as was indicated in some of the 
more exuberant New Year prognostica- 
tions. ‘The European situation has been 
marked by sharp declines in our sales to 
two leading markets, France and the 
United Kingdom, with a more moderate 
recession in Italy and Germany, though the 
total 1927 transactions in the last men- 
tioned country were decidedly satisfactory. 

The factors contributing to this pre- 
dominantly less favorable tone in the 
larger European markets will undoubtedly 
continue during the early part of 1928, 
notably the continued fiscal uncertainties 
in France and Italy and the depressions in 
textiles, coal, and iron and steel in the 
United Kingdom. 

If there are to’ be any early correctives 
of the European situation they will doubt- 
less develop in the Central European mar- 
kets and also in some of the smaller 
countries whose prospects apear to be in- 
creasingly attractive for American export- 
ers. 

Small Countries Improve 


R ECENT figures have indicated a 
sharp upward trend in such minor 
trade areas as Czechoslovakia, Greece, 
Netherlands, Spain, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land. Although the total of these lesser 
export prospects is considerably below that 
of the four major markets, nevertheless, 
they might serve in a measure to compen- 
sate losses or delays in the development 
of the trade in the more important coun- 
tries, 

At least that seems to be the conviction 
of many American firms which are now 
reaching out to exploit the newly devel- 
oped opportunities in these smaller coun- 
tries, 


HE outstanding factor in our trade in 

the New World.has been the impressive 
advance of Canada, which increased its 
importations in 1927 from the United 
States by nearly $100,000,000. This 
brought the Dominion almost up to the 
level of the United Kingdom as a market 
for American merchandise. In fact, the 
two of them together now account for 
more than one-third of our total export 
trade. 

The steadily increasing quantities of 
queries directed to the Department of 
Commerce regarding Canadian trade pros- 
Pects from small firms scattered through- 
out the country indicates clearly the con- 
tinued popularity of the northern market 
and the likelihood of further growth of 
trade between the two neighbors. 

In our Latin American trade the only 
Particularly bright spot in recent months 
has been the Argentine. Indeed the River 

late crop reports indicate a decidedly 
Promising outlook for our exporters in 
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Will the Bills he covered hy 
an EQUITABLE CHECK 


. . not merely once, but year after year as long as 
you live or as long as your wife survives you? 


Equitable life insurance primarily protects your 
family in the event of your death. But the Equitable 
interpretation of life insurance is to make it of last- 
ing value—to you in your own old age, to those who 
survive you, and for such other definite purposes as 
you may desire. 


The Equitable way is the modern way—a well 
planned budget for your life’s objectives. Here are 
two typical examples: 


“The first day of the month my income check is 
at the door, the first mail. The absolutely unfailing 
regularity, and the realization that it will never fail, 
seems too good to be true. It is not only the finan- 
cial aid, but it is a monthly reminder of my hus- 
band’s thoughtfulness and kindness.” 


“An endowment policy taken out years ago gave 
me funds just when I needed them to buy a house. 
Today my present insurance protects my mortgage, 
will give an income to my wife, and insures school 
and college for my children, whether I live or not. 
My insurance is my best investment and means of 
saving.” 


Your Equitable representative can help you plan 
your own insurance and if you wish to study out 
your problems in advance we have prepared a book- 
let, “Every Month of Every Year,” which will be 
sent to anyone upon request. 


™ EQUITABLE 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF THE U. S. 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U.S. 
Chairman of the Board 393 7th Ave., New York City 


Thomas I. Parkinson Please mail to me your booklet, “Every Month 


W. A. Day 
! 
l 
President ; of Every Year,” showing how the mail man be- 
1 
I 
{ 
L] 
l 
' 


383 SEVENTH AVENUE comes the money man. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
A Mutual Company Incorpo- 


rated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 
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SIGNS Which 
Attract Trade 


Up over the heads of the crowd and out 


from the building’s front where it will com- 
mand instant attention, a Flexlume Electric 
Display will draw people during the day by 
its striking beauty and color, and after dark, 
by the electric brilliance of its moulded glass 


letters. 


No other advertising will attract so 
many possible customers at so low a cost. 
Thousands of businesses have experienced 
10, 20 and 30% increases as a direct re- 
sult of Flexlume electric advertising. Let 
us submit, without obligation, a free 
color sketch and information about a 
Flexlume Display to fit your require- 
ments. Address 


FLEXLUME CORPORATION 


1815 Military Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 
i 1 t 
Seles ond Seer 
Service in chief Tos Angeles, 
cities of U. S. Oakland, 
and Can. T oronto 





PLEXLUME ELECTRIC DISPLAYS 
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our merchandise in 1927 exceeded those in 
1926 by some fourteen per cent., which 
was one of the most substantial increases 
recorded by any market. The rest of the 
Latin American picture, however, is less 
promising from an export point of view. 
The West Coast continues to struggle 
with political reorganization in the case 
of Chile and with sugar and other raw 
material prices in Peru. All of this has 
made trade prospects somewhat uncertain 
and has indeed resulted in substantial cur- 
tailments of our shipments in every case. 
{ 
South America 
| pres likewise has not registered any 
substantial recovery from currency 
difficulties, though récent cables have indi- 
cated slightly increased demands for high 
grade textiles and motor products. Around 
the Caribbean the situation continues to 
be modified by over-production in the case 
of petroleum and by uncertainties in the 
sugar trade. 


Such promising markets as Colombia 
and Venezuela, which had been conspicu- 
ously attractive in recent years, are now 
showing signs of slight abatement of de- 
mand. Our exports to Mexico continue 





to slip below the figures of a year ago, 
though a more hopeful tone is beginning 
to be evident in one or two lines. 


In general the trade reports from Latin 
American centers indicate a favorable 
repercussion from the recent Havana 
meetings and it is hoped that its delibera- 
tions on certain economic subjects, notably, 
commercial aviation, sanitation, trade- 
marks, and communications, will serve to 
clear the air of some difficulties. 





The Far East 
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INFORMATION COUPON 

















Investment Bankers-— Founded 1873 
Smith Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York City 
Branch offices in other Cities 


Gentlemen:—I am interested in Safe 
investments only. Send me copy of your 
latest illustrated booklet. 





























How to Link Men and 
Management through 


By Thos. B. Fordham 
Works Mar., The Frigidaire Corp. 


or 
contact between men and management? 


plete cooperation is vitally essential? 


mendous power for good in your factory. 


at 
on common ground? 
important source of extra profit? 


Tremendous Help to Management 


profit of both. 
of this work, we ur 


in leading American industries. 


FREE BOOKS 


better quality, at lower cost. 
bookl 


obligation on your part, 1 
ness letterhead brings them by return mail. 











Your Foreman 


Are your foremen mere cogs in the machine— 
do they function as all-important mone e 

re 
they blind to all activities outside their own de- 
partments—or do they realize that each job is 
connected with every other job and that com- 


Your foremen can be made to wield a ~ 

re 
you developing this power to the fullest extent? 
Are you employing this sure and simple method 
of adjusting the problem of industrial relations 
their source—where men and foremen meet 
Or are you neglecting this 


Your foremen’s biggest job is to interpret men 
to industry and industry to men—to the mutual 
If they are failing in any phase 
you to investigate the 
results being gauenagtiahes by the Nat’l. Ass’n. 
of Foremen through Factory Foremen’s Clubs 


Train your foremen to convince the men under 
them—by precept and example—that the way 
to bigger profits lies in making more things, of 
An interesting 
et tells how to gain this objective’ by means 
of a Foremen’s Club in your own factory. May 
we send you one of these booklets—and a copy 
of the Foremen’s Magazine—without cost or 
i A note on your busi- 


National Association of Foremen 
E. H. Tingley, Sec., 1249 U. B. Bidg., Dayton, O. 


AR Eastern markets continue to show 

certain spectacular features, both fav- 
orable and unfavorable. Of the former 
the most striking is the continued growth 
of our trade with British India and the 
Dutch East Indies. The possibilities of 
these territories have evidently just been 
touched by American firms and deeper 
exploitation seems inevitable. 


China continues to be under the darkest 
clouds of commercial uncertainty with 
only a glimmer of more hopeful reports 
from Southern trade centers. This has 
naturally reacted upon Japan, whose im- 
portations from us in recent weeks con- 
tinue to run below figures of a year ago. 











Opportunities for 
Investors 


Sa each issue of Forses Magazine 
the financial section presents an 
article by Edward L. Barnes, a 
well-known security analyst, on an 
individual group of securities. 

In this issue Mr. Barnes has made 
a comprehensive study of the stocks 
emanating from the growing field of 
office equipment manufacture. This 
business has developed rapidly in 
recent years and through individual 
growth and merger there are now 
about six outstanding factors in the 
field. 

If you want a sound, thoroug!- 
going analysis of the general situa- 
tion in this group, with specific ad- 
vice on individual stocks, turn to 
page 80 of this issue and read Mr. 
Barnes’ illuminating article. 
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CTROWGER @ AUTOMATI“= 


Communication, Control 
and Signalling Systems 


Strowger Automatic Equipment includes Public Automatic Telephone 
Systems .... P-A-X (Private Automatic Exchange) .... Watchman 
Supervisory Systems ....Tele-Chec Systems (for Theaters) .... Indus- 
trial Fire Alarm Systems . . . . Supervisory Control Systems for Power 
Stations . . . . and Railway Signalling and Communication Systems. 


Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Ine. 


Factory and General Offices: 1001 West Van Buren St., Chicago, U.S. A. 


Sales and Service Offices in the Following Cities: 
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Los Angeles, Calif. Cleveland, Ohio Minneapolis, Minn. St. Louis, Mo. 
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Our Mail Investment Service 
is available to Investors in all 
parts of the United States and 
Canada. 


Orders for Listed Stocks or 
Bonds sent by Telegraph or 
Mail receive the same careful 
attention as orders placed in 
person at our office. 


Cash or Margin Basis 


Our interesting booklet “Odd 
Lot Trading” contains infor- 
mation of value to both the 
small and large investor. 


Ask for Booklet F.702 
Curb Securities Bought or Sold for Cash 
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Stock Market Outlook] @ 


Further Correction Appears Probable Before Recovery on 
Proverbial Spring Ease in Money Market 





é. 


FTER the rather sharp but 
A decline of last month the 

market has been left to drift 
somewhat aimlessly and volume has 
been well below the average for the first 
two months of the year. The drifting 
movement has been chiefly one of re- 
covery in the averages, though indivi- 
dual issues have continued to seek new 
lows for the year. 

The movement of stock price averages 
thus far in 1928 has been indecisive and 
it is extremely difficult to forecast the 
future from a technical standpoint or 
from what has happened thus far in the 
market itself. 


i there is any choice, however, from 
this angle, it would seem to indicate 
a not too strong situation. We have 
had two fairly-defined reactions, one at 
the beginning of January and the second 
around the middle of February. From 
the second drop stocks have recovered 
somewhat slower than they did before, 
on a comparatively small volume, but 
the extent of the recovery is at this writ- 
ing about equal with the January re- 
covery. 

From a technical standpoint, there- 
fore, it looks as though we might have 
to experience another reactionary move- 
ment before the stage is set for re- 
newal of the advance. 

So far as outside conditions are con- 
cerned, the credit and brokers’ loan 
situations are still the chief factors to 
be considered. Interest rates ought not 
to become much firmer and we antici- 
pate comparatively easy money during 
the spring months. 


The chief bugaboo, therefore, re- 


By R. W. Schabacker ~ 








mains in the form of brokers’ loans. 
They have declined about $115,000,00 
since the domestic banks advanced their 
discount rates, but this is not a very 
drastic cut compared with the totals or 
with previous declines. 

In the break of just about two years 
ago, these loans dropped a total of 
about $700,000,000. We do not antici- 
pate any such reduction at this time, 
but we do feel that still further declines 
in this item may be called for before 
the Senate clamor for restriction is 
abated and the banking authorities 
satisfied. 


A this may sound quite bearish, 
but we have not deserted our opti- 
mistic position for stocks in the spring 
months, for a purely speculative move- 
ment. It will be recalled that we have 
repeatedly advised against large invest- 
ment buying in the current and recently 
past market, and we strongly reiterate 
that point. 

Current trends, both within and with- 
out the market, are too uncertain, if not 
definitely unfavorable, to invite buying 
from an investment standpoint. 


> only angle from which we have 
recommended stock purchases since 
the latter part of 1927 has been for 
pure speculation. We continue to be- 
lieve that the coming weeks will se¢ 
plenty of bargains and opportunities for 
profit on the long side of the market but 
we would wait for reactions before mak- 
ing these commitments and at the risk 
of being tedious we again insist that 
all such purchases ought to be closely 
watched and closely stopped. 
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Manufacturers Hurt by Rapid 












Conditions in 
Textiles 


Price Fluctuations in Raw 
Materials—Retailers Hold 
Back Buying 


By V. E. Carroll 
Editor, Textile World 


Ay EXTILE manufacturers are still en- 
deavoring to adjust themselves to 
conditions which are changing daily. This 
is particularly true of cotton manufactur- 
ers who are operating to-day on approxi- 
mately an 18 cent basis for raw material 
but have seen a fluctuation of from 12 
cents to 25 cents and back again to the 
present level within a year. These changes 
have done much to unsettle the confidence 
of the buyer and while at certain periods 
evidence of decided improvement in de- 
mand has shown itself, these periods have 
been succeeded by equally decided inac- 
tivity and conservatism. 

The buyer is not anticipating to-day and 
is apparently waiting until the last pos- 
sible moment to place orders. When re- 
quirements become insistent he comes into 
the market for prompt delivery merchan- 
dise with the request for concessions. At 
times these are given and at other times 
sellers are very firm on quotations. 


Staples Quiet 


ON staple goods business has been of 
a very quiet character in the cotton 
goods field. Print cloths have shown more 
or less weakness and on the dips in price a 
fair volume of business has been recorded. 

With any added stiffness to the market 
buyers have withdrawn. On certain lines 
mills are said to be fairly well sold ahead. 
Specialties of print cloth yarn construction 
have been taken fairly well and in in- 
stances mills are sold a couple of months 
ahead. Also a fair amount of business 
has been done on colored goods of late. 

The openings which so far have taken 
place in wool goods show increased firm- 
ness in conjunction with a higher wool 
market. It is too early to give definite 
reactions to these higher prices, but it is 
expected that the season just starting will 
show an improvement over the last few 
selling periods. 

Considerable improvement is anticipated 
as the result of the organization of the 
Wool Institute which has been started as 
a cooperative effort to improve conditions. 
It is to function along similar lines to 
those now operating in the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, 

Silk Prospects Good 


ie silks comparatively little improvement 
has been noted but with greater stabil- 
ity in raw material it is expected that 
buyers will show increased confidence in 
the situation and will operate with less 
conservatism. Notwithstanding increased 
rayon production, the market is well con- 
ditioned with leaders sold ahead and no 
evidence of weakness, at least during the 
first quarter. 

New uses for this synthetic material 
are being discovered and improvements in 
its manufacture and handling are develop- 
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“(Q), are pleased to announce the open- 


ing of our European Office at 2, Rue des 
Italiens, Paris, under the personal direc- 
tion of 


Mr. James F. Case 


This office is at the service of bankers and 
investors for investigations, valuations and 
reports on public utilities, industrial plants, 
municipal and other properties. 


Stone & Webster, Inc. 
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Bentley Code. 
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Throwing Good 
Money After Bad 


HE natural desire to 

recover losses is often 
the consideration which 
prompts the investor to 
‘average on declines.” 
If, however, there is not 
a sound reason for his 
action, additional pur- 
chases may result in 
further heavy losses. 
Our counsel and advice 
will enable you to make 
a decision based upon 
accurate information 
and mature judgment. 


INVESTORS 
SERVICE 


New York 


BOSTON 
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MOOD 


35 Nassau Street 


CHICAGO PITTSBURGH 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Investment 


Efficiency 


100% Efficiency in In- 
vestment is to get maxi- 
mum returns consistent 
with safety at all times 
and yet have readily avail- 
able funds for the unusual 
opportunities as they 
occur. This is the goal 
of every investor. 


A booklet explaining how we 
can help you towards this 
goal will be sent you on re- 
quest. 
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-Babson’s Report 


The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Div. 28-1, Babson Park, Mass. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 
Send me, gratis, your booklet explain- 


ing the goal of 100% Investment Ef- 
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E have spoken in this section 
W only once or twice about the oil 
¥ stocks as a group during the past 
six or eight months, but we have said 
little because there was no change in 
our attitude toward this group, which 
has remained unfavorable, rather than 
because we have lost faith in the 
eventual long-pull opportunties in the 
petroleum, section. 


The Oils Again 


WE have held firmly to our feelings 
as expressed in the August 15th 
issue of last year. Practically this en- 
tire section was then taken up with our 
stand that it was not yet time to buy the 
petroleum stocks. 

Our feeling was that they would go 
lower and we merely allowed the com- 
ment that readers might be justified in 
begining accumulation last year by pur- 
chase of approximately 10 per cent. of 
the line in this group which they wanted 
to carry for the long pull recovery. 

We only hazarded this advice on the 
chance that we might be wrong in ex- 
pecting lower levels for this group but 
we have not been wrong and the oils, all 
bull propaganda notwithstanding, have 
worked irregularly but surely down to 
new low levels for the past three or four 
years. 

Time to Buy? 


F our readers have followed the 

writer’s advice they therefore have 
only about 10 per cent. of the oil stocks 
which they want to carry in the “big 
advance” which practically all authori- 
ties admit will come sooner or later. 
They are therefore now in a position to 
step in and complete their accumulation 
at the lower levels now prevailing for 
the general run of petroleum stocks. 

All factors considered, we now think 
it is time for more than the previously 
advised 10 per cent. accumulation and 
we therefore recommend that readers 
begin accumulation of perhaps 50 per 
cent. of their anticipated line in the oil 
group. 


Begin Major Accumulation 


HIS does not mean that one must 
step into the market as soon as he 
reads these lines and purchase all of 
this amount at once. We do not ex- 
pect any immediate or rapid rise in the 
oil group but rather think that these 
stocks will continue alternately strong 
and reactionary for some time to come. 
We advise, therefore, this gradual ac- 
cumulation of a larger portion of anti- 
cipated holdings for the long-pull up- 
ward movement and Advise selecting 
days and periods of weakness for ac- 
complishing such purchasing and pick- 
ing the stocks up on dips. 


Specific Recommendations 


HE oil group will probably act 
largely as a whole so that most of 
the oils will advance when the group 
movement gets under way and move- 
ments are more a matter of comparison 





than individual action. The more specy- 
lative and more depressed of the issues 
are likely to enjoy the greatest ad- 
vances but they also present the great- 
est risks and dangers so we again ad- 
vise selecting a broad list in order to 
take full advantage of the long-range 
movement and diversify the risk in- 
volved. 


Investment 
Standard of N. Y. Vacuum 
Standard of N. J. Humble 
Standard of Ind. Texas Corp. 
Standard of Cal. 
Semi-Investment 
Marland Phillips 
Mid-Continent California Pet. 
Atlantic Ref. Independent 
Skelly Union of Cal. 
Tidewater Shell Union 
Speculative 
Gen. Asphalt Sinclair 
Barnsdall Simms Pet. 
Indian Ref. Houston 
Maracaibo Lago 
Pure Oil Panhandle 
Texas & Pac. Producers & Ref. 


Pan-Amercan Transcontinental 


The Utilities 


HE decision in the Senate to refer 
the power investigation to the Fede- 
ral Trade Conimmisison instead of a 
special Committee was unquestionably 
a big victory for the Public Utility 
operating companies and they have per- 
haps not discounted the favorable fac- 
tor to its full degree. 
At any rate they are acting strong, as 
a group. We still feel that most of 
these issues are selling high on a basis 
of earnings, but they probably always 
will, and certainly net profits are con- 
tinuing their long upward trend and 
will probably continue to advance in 
future years. 


Some Good Ones 


T HE general technical position of this 
group looks strong enough to merit 
a recommendation for at least a short- 
term movement, and among the better 
stocks we feel may be included Colum- 
bia Gas and Electric, Electric Power & 
Light, Standard Gas, Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison, Associated Gas and Elec- 
tric, National Power and Light, Com- 
monwealth Power, Public Service of 


_New Jersey and North American. 


As long-pull investment issues Con- 
solidated Gas of New York, Brooklyn 
Edison, Peoples Gas of Chicago, West- 
ern Union and American Telephone and 
Telegraph may almost always be recom- 
mended. 

Brown Boveri 


EDUCTION in the naval building 

program is not the most favorable 
thing we could have wished for Ameri- 
can Brown Boveri. We are still con- 
fident for the pull, but in view of the 
general situation suggest at least a por- 
tion of holdings might be stopped at 
around 14%. 
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Every Investor 
Whose holdings total 
$25,000 or more 


Should Read 
Diversification 
and 
Vigilance 


It tells briefly how the basic 
principles used by Trustees 
in administering large funds 
can be used by the private 
investor. 


Send for Booklet ND-2 


A.B. Leach«Co., Inc. 


57 William St., New York 
39 So La Salle St., Chicago 


Philadelphia 
San Francisco 


Buffalo 
Seattle 


Boston 
St. Louis 




















Deflation 
Under Way? 


A few weeks ago favorites 
like Freeport Texas, Mont- 
gomery Ward, General 
Asphalt, Wright Vanadium, 
Radio were 10-30 points 
higher. Likewise Steel, 
General Electric, Harvester 
are down 20-25 points from 
their highs. 


Is the process of deflation 
already underway — and 
how far is it likely to go? 


SEND FOR 
FREE BULLETIN 


“The Process of Deflation” 
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Public Utility 
News 


Gas Industry Reaches Large 
Figures 

Ss EVENTY million people are now 

served by the manufactured and nat- 
ural gas companies of the United States, 
and four billion dollars have been invested 
in the industry, according to George B. 
Cortelyou, president of the Consolidated 
Gas Company of New York, and Chair- 
man of the Joint Committee of National 
Utility Associations. 

The revenue of the industry, says Mr. 
Cortelyou, is about 700 million dollars a 
year, of which approximately ten per cent. 
is paid by the companies in federal, state 
and local taxes. 

It is estimated that the use of gas in 
industry has increased more than 1,000 
per cent. since the World War and pre- 
dicted that the gas industry will be called 
upon to supply most of the heat used both 
in factories and in the homes of the coun- 
try. 

Less than one per cent. of the manu- 
factured gas, now amounting to nearly 
500 billion cubic feet a year, is sent across 
any state border whereas about 15 per 
cent. of the natural gas business is now 
interstate in character. 





24 States Study Electric 
Farming 

GRICULTURAL colleges, farm ex- 

periment stations and other organiza- 
tions in 24 States are now carrying on 
studies and experiments in the application 
of electricity to agriculture, according to 
a report just made public by the Commit- 
tee on the Relation of Electricity to Agri- 
culture. 

The States are: 


Alabama New Jersey 
California New York 
Idaho Ohio 

Illinois Oklahoma 
Indiana Oregon 

Iowa Pennsylvania 
Kansas South Carolina 
Michigan South Dakota 
Minnesota Texas 
Missouri Virginia 
Nebraska Washington 
New Hampshire Wisconsin 


“It is not to be expected that agricul- 
ture, the electric light and power industry, 
or any other group working alone can 
produce maximum results at minimum de- 
velopment cost on the problems of rural 
electrification,” says the report. “Co- 
operation is essential for ultimate success. 
It is entirely proper to say that the mutual 
exchange of ideas between representatives 
of agriculture, the electric light and power 
industry, and manufacturers, through 
national and state communities, has ad- 
vanced the possibility of electric service 
for the farm by many years.” 





Utility Management Abroad 
TONE & WEBSTER, Inc., announces 
the opening of a Paris office at 2, 
Rue des Italiens, a step which reflects the 
rapid growth in American financing of 
private enterprises abroad and the in- 
creased activities induced by this country’s 

(Continued on page 77) 
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on 


Conservative Margin 


Weekly 
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25 Broad Street, New York 


Telephone: Hanover 8030-8045, incl. 



































Are Stocks Again A 
Purchase? 


On the last two important breaks in 
the market, August 12th and October 
24th, the American Securities Service 
recommended purchases. These breaks 
proved technical only; the market turned 
strong and advanced in both cases over 
10 points. 


Stocks have now sold down sharply, the 
last two weeks. Numerous issues—as 
U. S. Steel, Atlantic Coast Line, General 
railway Signal and Delaware & Hudson 
—are down 10 to 30 points. 


Are fundamental conditions, as in 
steel motor centers, in fact poorer 
than most investors have found out 
—with consequent lower market 
prices ahead, and stocks a sale on 
every rally? Or is this once more 
a technical reaction merely, to be 
followed by mew high prices—and 
stocks again a purchase, now? 


Clear-cut analysis of these vital mat- 
ters, plus definite recommendations on 
stocks, have just been prepared for our 
clients. That you may know for your- 
self how valuable our Complete Security 
Market Service is, a few extra copies of 
this latest report are reserved for distri- 
bution, free. Simply ask for “Stock 
Market Outlook.” 


American Securities Service 


1036—Seventeen William Street 
New York 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


Section One 
Thou. : 

Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 

Par Out Value 1926 m=>months Rate Price Range High Low Prices lo 
No 209 $80 $10.87 $10.74, 12 m_ Air Reduction ............. $6a 147- 22; ’20-26 19914-13414 179 3.3 
.- No 1,178 78 — eon Allied Chemical ........... 6 149- 34; ’20-'26 16934-131 148 40 
100 260 =166 9.40 10.02, 12 m_ Allis Chalmers ............ 6 97- 27; ’20-26 11834- 88 119 5.0 
25 2,474 41 4.40 411,12 m American Can ............ 2 63- 39; 1926 77%- 435% 77 2.6 
No 600 140 6.67¢ 4.16, 12 m Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 91; ’25-26 111 -95 106 54 
No 770 = % 7.45 4.80, 12m Amer. Locomotive ....... — 145- 65; ’23"26 116 - 99% i111 7.2 
100 610 170 23.40 19.64, 12 m Amer. Smelt & Refin....... 8 152- 29; ’21-’26 18834-13254 172 46 
100 450 138 arr Amer. Sugar Refin........ .. 96- 36; 21-26 953%4- 65% 61 _ 
100 10,788 118 11.00 8.76,9 m Amer. Tel. & Tel. ........ 9 151- 96; ’21-26 185%4-149%4 180 50 
100 400 139 Nil Nil, 6 m Amer. Woolen ............ .- 166- 19; ’20-’26  333%%- 16% 23 bit 
50 3,000 74 i rer ae Anaconda Copper ......... 3 67- 28; ’20"26 60%- 41% 54 57 
25 2,000 34 0.62 Nil, 12 m Armour & Co. (Ill.) “A”.. .. 28- 13; '25-26 15%- 8% 14 _ 
No 600 27 c/ ire Assoc. Dry Goods ......... 2.50 61- 37; ’25-26  535%%- 39% 43 6.1 
100 2,324 228 23.42 18.73, 12 m_  Atch., Topeka & S. F...... 7 172- 76; ’21-"26 200 -16134 185 5.4 
100 676 245 24.08 11.95, 12 m_ Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 268- 77; '21-26 20534-174% 171 59 
100 500 187 11.58 Nil, 9 m_ Atlantic Refining .......... 4 154- 78; ’22-'26  13134-104 102 4.0 
100 200 241 22.42 5.21, 12 m Baldwin Locomotive ...... 7 168- 62; °19-"26  26534-143% 255 28 
100 1,520 140 17.20 9.42, 12 m_ Baltimore & Ohio ......... 6 110- 30; ’21-26 125 -106% 111 - 53 
100 1,802 168 7.48 5.02, 12 m___ Bethlehem Stee] ........... .. 97- 37; '20-'26 66%4- 4334 57 _ 
No 770 = « 64 5.528 6.308 Brook-Manhattan Trans ... 4 78- 9; ’23-’26 70%- 53 59 68 
No 510 101 Jor Brook. Union Gas ........ 5 100- 56; ’24-’26 1573%4- 8954 147 3.4 
No =lCUC«<C 4.00" 5.65" > — eee 2.50 157- 33; °16-26 50%- 30% 48 5.0 
No 800 41 8.65 3.90, 6 m Burroughs Add. Mach. .... 3 124- 45; '24-26 145 - 90 158 2.2 
No 977 48 6.18¢ 5.17¢ California Packing ........ 4. 75- 66; 1926 79 -60% 73 5.5 
25 2,000 36 3.33 0.74, 9 m_ California Petroleum ...... 1 38- 17; ’23-26 32%- 20 26 4.0 
No 1,123 40 ae Cerro de Pasco ......scc00 Sa 74- 23; '20-'26  72%4- 58 63 79 
100 1,190 181 24.75 24.20, 12 m Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 10 179- 46; ’21-'26 21834-15134 189 5.3 
100 §=61,158 100 Nil Nil, 12 m__Chic., Mil., St. Paul, pfd.... .. 55- 7; 21-26 37%- 18% 49 ae 
No 42 3.83 3.18, 12 m Childs Company .......... 2.40 75- 32; 24-26 6534-485 44 5.2 
25 4415 27 2.65 190, 9 m Chile Copper .............. 2.50 39- 8; 20-26  443%- 33% 38 6.9 
No 11 5.08 5.28, 9 m_ Chrysler Corp. ........... 3 55- 28; ’25-'26 63%4- 38% 58 5.2 
No 100 +3610 8.25 ee 2 a re 5 178- 83; '24-26 131 - 96% 132 3.8 
100 342 108 7.60 7.10, 9 m Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 54- 20; ’21-'26 9634-425 68 — 
No 3,000 54 6.87 5.26, 12 m Columbia Gas & Elec....... 5 91- 33; '2426  9834- 82% 9% 5.4 
No 1,641 16 0.20 0.58, 12 m Congoleum-Nairn ........... 67- 12; ’23-26  293%4-17% 24 — 
No 4,320 94 9.43 8.80, 12 m _Cosol. Gas of N. Y......... 5 146- 57; ’20-26 12534- 94 130 3.9 
No 506 & 6.72 7.22, 12 m Continental Can .......... 5 94- 43; '23-26 86%- 583% 88 5.7 
No 1,760 12 1.15? 0.71, 12 m Continental Motors ........ 0.80 16- 5; ’22-26  13%- 8% 10 7.7 
2.2530 33 4.03 3.50, 12 m Corn Prods. Refining ...... 3a 53- 31; °2426 68 - 46% 67 45 
100 550 147 8.82 7.03, 12m Crucible Steel ............. 6 278- 48; °16-'26  9634- 76% 85 7.1 
No 500 Nil Nil* Nil* Cuba Cane Sugar ......... .. 60- 5; 20-26  103%4- 4% 27 — 
10 1000 32 0.39 1,08* Cuban Amer. Sugar....... 1 39- 11; '21"26 28%4- 18% 21 5.0 
‘No 310 8&7 —°; vias Davison Chemical ......... .. 81- 20; ’'20-'26  48%4- 26% 36 _ 
100 425 177 19.27 5.88, 12 m Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 184- 90; ’21"26 230 -171% 166 5.4 
50 1,690 131 10.60 9.30, 12 m__— Del., Lack. & Western...... 7a 154- 93; ’21-26 143%4-130% 133 5.3 
No 1,935 Nil 6.46 135, Iam Doedee Bros. “A” ...wccee - 49- 21; °25-"26 27%- 13% 18 _ 
No 1,662 6 13.98 15.45, 12 m Du Pont de Nemours ..... 10 360-105; ’22-26  3437%4-168 324 3.1 
No 1,626 26 Elec. Power & Light...... .. 40- 17; '25-"26  32%-16% 33 _ 
No 604 18 5.00" Nil, 12 m_ Elec. Refrigeration ....... .. 91- 33; 1926 ° 37%- 53% 14 _ 
100 =1,125 156 6.72  t F -. §§ & Seen 42- 10; '2326  6934- 39%4 52 _ 
No 4,500 10 4.09 4.30, 12 m_ Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 58- 32; '25-'26 71%- 46% 68 4.4 
No 100 73 10.06 ann 2 me 4 Poumiatton Che. ...ccsrcoces « 184- 58; ’23-’26  885%4- 35 44 pal 
No 730 6.40 2.48? 5.24, 12 m_ Freeport Texas ........... 4 37- 7; 20-26  106%4- 34 70 5.7 
100 200 141 8.21 0.62, 6 m General Asphalt ............ 94- 23; ’20-'26  9634- 65 77 — 
No 7,211 45 6.15 461, 9 m General Electric .......... 4 96- 79; 1926 14654- 81 126 3.3 
25 17,400 28 8.68 13.00, 12 m General Motors .......... s 4 226- 55; '24-’26 141 -113% 136 3.7 
No 325 24 11.61 7.80, 12 m Gen. Railway Signal ...... 5 94- 60; ’'25-’26 153%4- 82% 106 48 
No 600 = 55 4.83> 3.03” re 83- 38; ’2226 59 -35%4 37 _ 
No 602 25 Nil 17.10, 12 m Goodrich, B. F. ........... 4 88- 17; '20’26  96%4- 4234 82 49 
No 831 14 3.80 9.02, 12 m Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 50- 7; 22-26  693%- 62 ime 
100 2,490 155 10.42 9.24, 12 m Great Northern, pfd. ...... 5 96- 53; ’21-'26 103%- 795% 95 5.2 
100 125 127 5.28 4.93, 12 m Gulf States Steel ......... .. 105- 25; ’20"26 64 - 40 52 _ 
100 400 105 4.63 469,12 m Hudson & Manhat. ....... 2.50 42- 20; '2426 65%-40%% 52 49 
No 1,597 27 3.36" 9.04, 12 m Hudson Motor ............ 5 140- 20; ’2226 91%4- 48% 84 6.0 
100 §=1,285 152 12.06 8.17, 12 m__ Illinois Central ........... 7 127- 77; ’23-’26 1393%-121% 136 5.2 
100 350 §=86 9.78% 8.43, 12 m_ Interboro Rapid Tr. ...... .. 39- 9; 22-26 52%-30%4% 3% ean 
No 580 47 6.52 4.85, 9 m_ Int. Business Machines .... 5 57- 38; 1926 120 - 53% 127 3.9 
No 681 18 2.67 0.89, 6 m_ Int. Combustion Eng. ...... 2 70- 19; ’°22"26 64 -40% 47 4.1 
100 1,000 193 |) fee Int. Harvester ........... 6t 158- 67; ’20-26 25554-13534 234 6.7 
2 1,673 36 3.00 BI © Wh TR, PE obec cdccccs 2 49- 10; '2026 89%- 38% 81 2.5 
No __ 1,000 80 1.10 1.37, 9 m___ International Paper ....... 2.40 ' 92- 28; ’20-"26 81%4- 39% 70 3.5 
No 4474 56 ae "eee Kennecott Copper ....... — 64- 14; ’20-'26 903%- 60 82 6.1 
10 3, 15 3.36 Bee FH, ch ccc cctaces 7.20 82- 42; 1926 77%-45% 67 18 


(a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Yea ded April 30. Y ded 
June 30. (h) Year ended July 31. (j) Year ended August 31. (k) Year ended September 30. (n) Year ans Gunher 31. tp) ge Pe ge Pon 
ber 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stock. (s) Partly es timated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. (u) Plus 5% com. stock. (v) 10 months. 
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Public Utility News 
(Continued from page 75) 
joans to the various foreign governments. 

Since 1925, for example, the volume of 
new money which has gone abroad has 
been over $1,000,000,000 a year. Stone & 
Webster, Inc., who have designed and 
constructed more than 10 per cent. of the 
total installed capacity of the power in- 
dustry in the United States, have reported 
on many of the largest foreign projects 
recently financed, including the Adriatic 
Electric Company, the Lombard Electric 
Company and the Italian Public Utility 
Credit Institute. 

Through the Paris office, investigations, 
valuations and reports on public utilities, 
industrial plants, and government and 
municipal loan projects will be handled 
for bankers and investors. The value of 
the properties reported on and appraised 
by this firm here and abroad exceeds $8,- 
000,000,000. 


Public Utility Reports Gain 


NGINEERS Public Service Company, 

in its annual report for 1927, shows 
gross earnings at $29,486,131, an increase 
of 10.7 per cent. over the previous year 
and balance available for reserves and 
797,210 shares of common increased 26.7 
per cent. this year to $4,034,703. 

The report shows the subsidiaries serve 
with electric light and power a popula- 
tion of more than 1,300,000 and in some 
cases also furnish transportation and gas 
service. During the year the Virginia 
subsidiary extended its lines northward to 
the Marine Base at Quantico and also 
connected a number of towns by transmis- 
sion lines in northeastern North Carolina. 

An additional 30,000 K.W. turbo-gen- 
erator unit was installed at Norfolk to 
take care of the increasing load of the 
system. 


Empire State Has 43,000 Farms 
With Electric Service 


NEW YORK State on January 1, 1928, 
had 43,200 farms using electric cen- 
tral station service. This is nearly 23 per 
cent. of the total number of farms in the 
State, and marks an increase of 7,600 for 
last year, a new high record in rural elec- 
tric development, according to a statement 
by the New York State Committee on 
Public Utility Information. 

The figures are taken from reports of 
electric utility companies covering more 
than two thirds of the State, and from 
estimates based on earlier figures for the 
remaining third. 

The number of farms receiving service 
has increased nearly 50 per cent. during 
the past two years, says the Committee’s 
statement. Of the 188,752 farms in the 
State, 102,300 are within one mile or less 
of an electric service line. This number 
includes those already having service. 

Nearly 2,000 miles of rural electric lines 
were built by utilities in 1927, bringing the 
present total to approximately 13,000 miles, 
the cost of which has been $27,800,000. 

New York State’s average of nearly 23 
per cent. of farms electrified is now more 
than four times as great as the national 
average, and of the estimated total of 
400,000 electrified farms in the country, 
New York has more than one-tenth. 

The Empire State is now exceeded in 
number of electrified farms by but one 
State, California, where rural electric 
service has been widely developed for 











irrigation purposes. 





BURIED TREASURE! 
Romance clings to it 
from the days of Black- 
beard, Avery, Ringrose, 
Tew, Hornigold. ... 
useless, unproductive, 
lost wealth 












Natural gas, buried deep 
in the earth and available 
as needed, is wealth to 
every community within 
its radius. It constitutes 
three-fourths of all the 
gas burned in the United 
States. 


The money value of nat- 
ural gas produced in 
1926 is estimated at 
$300,000,000, an increase 
of over 100 per cent in 
eight years. Its increas- 
ing use among millions 
of consumers is due to 
its low cost, high heat 
value, convenience and 
reliability. 


Write for description of the securitiesof 
the American Natural Gas Corporation 


G.L-OHRSTROM & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA 
225 South 15th St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
McKnight Building 


INCORPORATED 


Forty-Four Wall Street, New York 


BOSTON 


30 Federal St. 


TOLEDO 


Spitzer Building 


CHICAGO 
231 South La Salle St. 


ST. LOUIS 
Liberty Central Bldg. 
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LOS ANGELES 
548 South Spring St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Russ Building 
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Forbes Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 





Section Two 
Thou. 
Shares Book Earns Earns, 1927 Div. Long Term Prices 1927 Approx. Yield 
Par Out Value 1926 m=months Rate Price Range High Low Prices % 
50 1,211 $102 $8.27 $3.51, 12 m Lehigh Valley ............ $3.50 106- 40; ’21-26 137%4- 88% 8&8 4) 
25 = =—-:1,754 25 6.76 6.57, 12 m Liggett & Myers “B” ..... 4a 103- 49; ’24-26 128 - 865% 107 37 
No 1,061 35 6.02 - So ae errr 2 48- 10; 21-26 63%- 46% 6&0 33 
25 500 30 2.44 2.95, 12 m _ Loose-Wiles Biscuit ..... .. 1.60 178- 36; 23-26 57%- 35% 51 32 
100 1,169 164 16.60 14.30, 12 m _— Louisville & Nashville .... 7 155- 36; ’21-’26 159%-1283%% 148 47 
No 713 68 9.86 GOR 12 m  ‘BMinekk Treetlee i... .cceee 6 242- 25; ’20-'26 1183%- 88% 94 62 
No 350 = 62 9.20» 13.20 OS a Se. ee $ 131- +f 22-26 2431%4-124 275 21 
No 2,317 39 6.06 se - =— i ree 63- 12; °21-26 58%4- 31 36 am 
No 1,357 46 5.90 4.93, 9 m% Mid-Continent Pet. ......... 62- 2 20-26 393%%- 25% 27 - 
No 808 118 5.33 3.45, 12 m Missouri-Kan.-Texas ...... a 47- 7: "21-26 56%- 31% 37 a 
100 828 125 6.10 Nil, 6 m Missouri Pacific ............ 45- 8; 22-26 62 - 37% 46 pa 
No 1,141 30 6.25 10.25, 12 m Montgomery Ward ........ 4 84- 12; ’22-26 123%- 60% 130 39 
No 2,730 16 8.50” 830.12 m Nash Motors ............. 4 71- 52; 1926 100%- 60%  & 47 
25 ~=2,045 42 6.32 7.10, 12 m National Biscuit .......... 6a 102- 38; ’23-’26 187 - 9434 166 36 
No 1,100 25 6.14 3.11, 9m Nat. Cash Register “A” ... 3 54- 37; 1926 515%4- 39% 51 6.0 
No 200 29 0.30 Nil, 12 m National Bellas Hess ...... .. Listed 1927 46%-'31% 58 ae 
100 310 200 oo a re National Lead .....2csc0ce | 181- 63; 20-26 135 - 95 128 39 
100 3,833 150 14.52 15.28, 12 m New York Central ........< 8 148- 64; ’21-°26 171%4-137% 159 50 
T00 303 261 20.11 15.41, 12 m N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis.... 6 205- 67; ’23-26 13534-110 .130 46 
100 1,571 106 5.24 4.16, 9m N. ¥.,. i. Se. & Biaet...... 1 48- 9; 21-26  63%- 41% 61 17 
100 1,380 180 25.71 21.23, 12 m Norfolk & Western ....... 8 171- 88; ’21-°26 202 -156 182 44 
10 4,078 22 3.94 86, 12 m North American .......... 10r 75- 18; ’23-26 64%4- 455% 61 10.0 
100 2,480 175 8.47 7.48, 12 m Northern Pacific .......... 5 91- 48; ’21-26 102%- 78 94 52 
25 740 37 6.30 490, 9m Owens Bottle ..icsccccccse 3u 91- 24; ’20-26  85%4- 75% 76 79 
25 2,300 22 2.45 1.87, 9m Pacine Gas & Elec............. 2 34- 18; ’23-’26 50 - 31 44 42 
10 3,004 16 5.273 5.75, 15 m Packatd Motor «22... 3 49- 10; ’22-’26 62 - 333%, 61 49 
50 2,421 58 9.32 3.23, 6 m Pan-Amer. Pete., “B” ..... .. 96- 34; ’21-'26 663%- 40% 42 _ 
No 571 108 8.12 12.83, 12 m Paramount-Fam.Lasky .... 10a 128- 40; ’20-26 1153%- 92 115 8.7 
50 10,000 87 6.78 6.83, 12 m Pennsylvania R. R. ........ 3.50 57- 32; 21-26 68 - 563% 66 53 
100 450 142 ) eer Pere Marquette .......... 6 122- 36; ’23-'26 14034-114% 130 46 
50 930 76 7.33 6.03, 6m Philadelphia Company ..... 4 91- 31; ’22~26 142%- 85% 152 27 
No 330=Ss Nil 1.42 Nil, 12 m PICECO ATRIOS 92s asso diace se. ve 83- 6; 20-26  235%- 9% 12 — 
100 124 237 Nil Nil, 12 m Pressed Steel Car .......... 114- 39; ’20-"26 78 - 36% 23 — 
No 3,577 21 2.06 2.00, 12 m Public Service of N. J..... 2 34- 31; 1926 46%- 32 43 43 
No 3,375 80 6.008 3.60, 9 m Pullman Incorporated .... 4 200- 88; ’20-’26 843%4- 73% 81 49 
No 1,155 12 3.55 2.68, 9m Me OI odin. keucisae. ai 78- 26; ’24-'26 101 - 41% 94 _ 
50 1,400 83 11.24 7.64, 12 m ih pa cadoedkat Sa 101- 52; ’22-’26 12334- 94 98 5.1 
No 1,252 6 3.168 0.87, 9m Remington-Rand, Inc...... .. Listed 1927 47%4- 20% 27 _ 
100 300 221 11.05 4.23, 12 m Republic Iron & Steel..... 4 125- 40; ’°20-26  75%- 53 60 6.7 
100 505 145 14.17 10.75, 12 m St. Louis-San Fran. ....... 8a 104- 15; ’20-'26 117%-10034 114 7.0 
100 164 175 8.63 S22, 12 m St. L.-Southwestern .......... 74- 11; ’20-'26 93 - 61 73 ~ 
100 370 =—:115 4.71 Nil, 12 m Seaboard Air Line .......... 54- 2; 20-26 41%- 28% 17 _ 
No 4,200 30 5.22 5.96, 12 m Sears Roebuck ........... 2.50 58- 44; 1926 91%4- 51 85 3.3 
No 4500 52 3.53 2.78, 6 m_ Sinclair Consol. Oil ....... .. 40- 15; ’20-26  223%%- 15 20 _ 
100 100 203 a” =— ech Sloss-Sheffield Steel ...... 6 144- 42; ’20-26 134%-110% 122 49 
100 3,724 154 ee Southern Pacific .......... 6 112- 67; ’21-26 1267%-106% 119 5.0 
100 1,300 187 17.16 14.38, 12 m Southern Railway ......... 8 131- 17; ’21"26 149 -119 145 5.5 
No 1.236 61 ee’ eeccas Standard Gas & Elec. ...... 3.50 69- 31; °24’26  6534- 54 61 5.4 
No 12, 602 44 ree Standard Oil of Cal. ...... 2 135- 51; ’21-’26  6034- 503% 54 3.8 
25 24,145 35 | Sn ere Standard Oil of N. J..... 1.50a 48- 31: "22-26 413%%- 35% 39 2.5 
No 600 42 8.42 8.67, 12 m Stewart-Warner .......... 6 125- 21; 20-26 87%4- 54% 81 7.4 
No 1,875 50 6.67 5.84, 9m Studebaker Corp. .......... 5 66- 30; ’°24’26 63%4- 49 62 8.1 
25 6,578 45 Swe ree Texas Corporation ........ 3 58- 29; °21-26  S8*- 45 52 6.0 
No 2'540 6 3.70 4.76, 12 m Texas Gulf Sulphur ....... 4 53- 39; 1926 813%- 49 71 5.6 
No 1.201 24 7.05 8.51, 12 m Timkin Roller Bearing .... 5a 86- 28; ’22-'26 142%4- 78 118 42 
100 600 62 11.00 7.20, 12 m Tobacco Products ......... 7 117- 45; ’20-"26 1175%4- 9234 107 6.5 
25 400 38 441 4.23, 10 m Underwood Typewriter .... 4 65- 36; ’23-26  687%- 45 66 6.1 
No 2,660 65 9.08 6.64, 9m Union Carbide & Carbon ... 6 101- 78; 1926 154%4- 9834 139 43 
25 3,789 43 3.12 2.65, 12 m Union Olt of Cal ........% 2 58- 35; °24-26  56%4- 395% 44 4.6 
100 2.223 183 Tien . PRGE occ cececsces 10 168-110; ’20-’26 19734-15914 194 5.1 
No 2,500 74 7.80 7.85, 12 m nite Eee 6 fii. os clea.a ee 4 126- 90; 1926 150 -113%4 140 2.9 
100 120 212 35.08 21.12, 12 m U. S. Cast Iron Pipe ...... 10 250- 10; ’20-'26 246 -1901%% 194 5.1 
100 240 168 een U. S. Industrial Alcohol ... 5 98- 35; ’20-26 111%4- 69 108 46 
No re Nil 0.75, 9m oe ee 105- 7; °20-26  25%4- 14 24 — 
No 666 54 2.13¢ 424, 8m U. S. Realty & Improve. .. 4 185- 41; ’21-26  697%- 54 64 6.3 
100 810 174 10.54 oe | ORD, Be BR ci ccc vccccec os 144- 22; ’20-26 67%- 37% 47 = 
100 7,116 171 10.80 8.80, 12 m Re EE ob caitoeecuands 7 161- 70; ’20-26 16034-1113, 140 5.0 
100 666 158 he ere Wiapssn Bamway «....0<6.. 52- 6; 20-26 81 -40% 62 — 
100 600 108 1.73 Nil, 12 m festern Pacific ............ 40- 12; ’2026 47%4- 251% 32 -- 
100 998 182 15.25 15.10, 12 m Western Union ........... 8 158- 76; ’21-'26 17434-14414 168 47 
No 3,172 16 3.32 2.20, 9 m Westinghouse Air Brake .. 2 146- 76; ’23"26  50%4- 40 51 40 
50 2,290 73 5.954 681, 12 m Westinghouse Electric ..... 4 80- 38; °21-’26 9434-6754 92 44 
50 800 56 2.75 1.09, 6m White Motors ............ 1 105- 29; 20°26  583%- 30% 33 3.0 
;. 23 20 0.25 2.34, 9m  Willys-Overland ............. 35- 4; 20-26  2434-13% 19 -- 
25 3,900 44 7.23 9.06, 12 m Woolworth, F. W. ........ 5 222- 72; ’24-26 19814-11734 180 28 
Year ended Tanuary 31. c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year r ¢ 
ae yy July 31. (j) Year pe Pe 31. (k) Year pice wi ee ae ae. pa wy Ms, i A eo ©), ~ g, Sm 
er 30, (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in com. stk. (s) Partly estimated. (t) Plus 4% in com. stock. 





(u) Plus 5% com. stock. (v) 10 months. 
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| Pageaece J. ROSENWALD, vice- 
president of Sears, Roebuck & Com- 
pany, has been elected a director of the 
Stanley Company of America. Mrs. Jules 
E. Mastbaum, E. C. Jameson, Louis J. 
Kowb and Simon H. Fabian were also 


Sell them 






















...+ Your Los Angeles | 
business will be cared 
for promptly and care- 
fully at the “Citizens.” 


[ A free Information Bureau | 


maintained for visitors. You 
are cordially invited to call, 











FIFTH AND SPRING 


CITIZENS 


NATIONAL BANK 


LOS ANGELES I 

















INVEST $63 


Monthly 


SPEND $10,000 
In 120 Months 


$63 monthly invested in 
Investors Syndicate Certifi- 
cates yields $10,000 in 120 
months. This $10,000 is un- 
conditionally guaranteed 
by a third-of-a-century old 
house with assets in excess 


of $19,000,000. 


Larger or smaller amounts 
grow proportionately. 
Look into this convenient 
Plan today. 


Mail the coupon for 
| full information FM 6 


INVESTORS SYNDICATE 


Established 1894 
100 North Seventh St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
New York Office 
17 East 42nd Street 
Offices in Principal Cities 





























elected directors. 


American Republics Corporation, succeed- 
ing his father, Joseph S. Cullinan, who re- 
' signed to become chairman of the Stock- 
EB its holders’ Advisory Committee. 


United Gas Improvement Company, has 





Craig Cullinan was elected president of 


Arthur W. Thompson, president of 
been elected chair- 
man of the Phila- 
delphia Electric 
Company. William 
H. Taylor, vice- 
president of U. G. L., 
was elected president 
of the Philadelphia 
Electric Company, 
succeeding Walter 
H. Johnson, who 
becomes assistant to 
the chairman. 

Harry L. Luber has purchased the New 
York Stock Exchange Membership of 
William F. Ladd for $295,000. 

Charles E. Stone, vice-president, has 
been elected president of the Interstate 
Drop Forge Company, succeeding C. R. 
Messinger. Lamar S. Pereboy was elected 
vice-president. 

Wilson C. Flake, who for several years 
has been connected with the textile divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, has 
been appointed special representative of 
that division in New York. 

Martin A. O’Mara, vice-president of 
the White Company in charge of East- 
ern merchandising, 
resigned to become 
president of the In- 
diana Trucks Cor- 
poration of Marion, 
Indiana. J. W. Ste- 
phenson» formerly 
president, has been 
elected chairman of 
the board o7 the In- 
diana Company. 

J. J. McGraw, president of the Exchange 
National Bank of Tulsa, has been named a 
director of Sinclair Consolidated Oil Cor- 
poration. 

A. C. Allen was made executive vice- 
president of the United Cigar Stores Com- 
pany. Mr. Allen started with the United 
Cigar Stores Company twenty-four years 
ago. 

George Frank Lord has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the Colin Camp- 
bell Corporation, and established himself in | 
business as distribution and advertising 
counsel. 

Edward H. Maggard was elected vice- 
president and general manager of fhe 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company. 

C. I. Auten, M. T. Clark and C. D. Love- 





Arthur Thompson 





Martin A. O’Mara 
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| THE POWER OF TIME AND MONEY 
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land have been appointed vice-presidents 
of the Truscon Steel Company, of Young- 
stown. 


with 
MOVIES 





























We don’t have to tell you how 
movies can help you in your busi- 
ness. Every wide-awake manufac- 
turer knows the importance of a 
dramatic sales story—a story that 
visualizes his product and his fac- 
tory processes tenfold faster than 
the best of “sales talks.” 


But we do want to tell you about 
a compact new DeVry Motion pic- 
ture projector for your salesmen— 
a projector that is easy to carry— 
easy to operate and surprisingly 
low in cost. Won’t you send us 
your name for complete informa- 
tion? The DeVry Corporation, 
Dept. 3BA, 1111 Center Street, 
cago, Ill. 




















NATIONAL ELECTRIC. 


POWER COMPANY 
—_—azaZ 


Operating public utili- 
ties in 1,714 communi- 
ties in 16 states from 
Maine to Michigan and 
from Maine to Florida. 

















Scotts Bent 
‘for Perfect Lawns! / 


lgoa in six weeks. A rich, velvety stretch 
of lawn that chokes out weeas before 
b— | can grow! A deep, . oo 

that’s everlasting and that mak 
|your home a beauty spot. 


The New Super-Lawn 
toad of KF J atoiona or 


Sete Se eee ce 
‘eae our rite | booklet **Bent Lawns.’ 

‘YO. M. .. SCOTT & SONS CO. 
264 Main Street, Marysville, Ohio 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good servi” 















ffice Hquipments Offer 
New Investment Field 


Time and Labor Saving Devices Promote Business Efficiency and 


Earn Large Profits — Earning Records Show Long-Term 
Advance — Six Companies Have a Market Value of 


HE securities of companies manu- 
i facturing mechanical devices de- 
signed to expedite clerical routine in 
offices, factories and stores now constitute 
an important group on the New York 
Stock Exchange. A number of mergers 
among the office equipment concerns has 
resulted in a wider speculative interest in 
the shares. Two new units have come 
into existence in the last year, namely, 
Remington Rand, Inc., and Underwood Elli- 
ott Fisher Co., both companies represent- 
ing consolidation of various smaller or- 
ganizations, with long and successful rec- 
ords. 


Large Market Values 


The common stocks of the six com- 
panies described in this article have an ag- 
gregate market value of no less than $361,- 
000,000, and including bonds and preferred 
stocks at par, the total indicated market 
worth is approximately $415,000,000. It is 
thus seen that the capital employed in the 
production of labor saving devices such as 
adding machines, cash registers, time re- 
corders, typewriters and calculating ma- 
chines is by no means inconsiderable. 

Expansion of this business has been ex- 
tensive in the last decade, and as the rami- 
fications and details of modern business 
routine are growing rather than diminish- 
ing, there should be an ever-broadening 
market for products which facilitate the 
accurate recording of commercial transac- 
tions, save time and labor and reduce the 
hazards of error. 


oo equipment stocks appear to be 
popular with investors because most 
of them are selling on a low yield basis 


Over 400 Millions 
By Edward L. Barnes 














Office Equipment Stocks Compared 
Common Shares of Preferred Funded 
Price Div. Yield Common Stock Debt 
Inter. Business Mach...... 130 $5.00 39% 578,643 .......... $5,422,500 
Remington Rand ......... 28 .... Nil 1,319,092 $19,704,000 25,000,000 
Burroughs Adding ........ 158 400 2.6 DT. tthireicns eneecos 
National Cash Reg........ 51 ' FF a eee ern re 
rr 16 080 5.0 192,000 Tee Tee 
Underwood Elliott Fisher.. 67 4.00 600 645,200 4,039,700 ......... 














and the market is capitalizing earnings 
very generously. It is difficult to see 
wherein some of these issues have much 
appeal so far as near term speculative pos- 
sibilities are concerned, but as already 
noted, possibilities of growth of sales over 
a term of years are impressive. Many of 
these companies do a large foreign as well 
as domestic business and the tendency of 
exports has been to increase supply. 


The highest yielding stocks in this group 
are Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
and National Cash Register, returning 
about 6 per cent. Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine returns less than 3 per cent based on 
its regular dividend. Remington Rand dis- 
continued common dividends last Novem- 
ber. 


International Business Machines 


| i inkenernr ig tenga Business Machines, 
formerly known as the Computing- 
Tabulating-Recording Co., manufactures 
scales, time stamps, cost keeping records, 
meat and coffee grinders, time clocks and 
similar machines. It commenced business 
in 1911 and has been conspicuously profita- 
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ble. For the last ten years or more every 
change in dividends has been an increase. 
The stock is now paying $5 a share, which 
calls for an annual distribution of $2,893,- 
000, whereas, prior to 1924 the company 
never paid out more than $1,000,000. 

In the first three quarters of 1927, net 
income amounted to $2,809,893, or $4.85 a 
share. Although the annual report has not 
been issued at this writing, 1927 was un- 
doubtedly the best year in the company’s 
history. There are now 578,643 shares of 
no par value capital stock outstanding as 
against less than 200,000 shares in 1925 and 
prior years, a factor to be taken into con- 
sideration in comparing long term price 
range. There is no preferred and but 
$5,422,500 of bonds outstanding. Net earn- 
ings have increased in each year since 
1921. 


Underwood Elliott Fisher Co. 


A’ suggested by the name, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Co. is an amalgama- 
tion of the Underwood Typewriter Com- 
pany and the Elliott-Fisher Co. The for- 
mer was one of the two leading manufac- 
turers of typewriters, while the latter com- 
pany specialized in the production of book- 
keeping and accounting machines. Through 
a subsidiary, the Sunstrand Corp., it also 
made and sold adding machines. The con- 
solidation has been in effect only a brief 
time and it is too early to determine the 
extent of the economies which will be ef- 
fected by the joining of forces and the ef- 
fect on profits. 

Combined earnings of the merged com- 
panies were equivalent to $5.20 a share on 
the common stock in 1926 and the con- 
solidated income account for 1927 dis- 
closed net of $3,973,672. This was equiva- 
lent to $123.03 a share on the preferred 
“A” stock; to $462.67 a share on the pre- 
ferred “B” and to $5.54 a share on the 
common. 

Consolidated balance sheet as of Dec. 31, 
1927, carried patents, goodwill, etc., at 
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$10,483,725. Excluding this intangible 
book value of the common was about $31 a 
share. Net working capital approximated 
$17,600,000 and the ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities was somewhat less 
than 3 to 1. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties on hand amounted, in round numbers, 
to $3,800,000 ; notes and accounts receivable 
were $10,514,000 and inventories were close 
to $9,000,000. 


Remington Rand, Inc. 


Ieper yong RAND was organized 
last year to consolidate the manufac- 
turing and selling activities of the Rem- 
ington Typewriter Company; the Rand 
Kardex Bureau, the Dalton Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Safe Cabinet Co. and Powers 
Accounting Machine Corporation. Type- 
writers, filing cabinets, record-keeping and 
protecting devices, visible filing systems, 
office furniture, safes, loose-leaf account- 
ing supplies, etc., go to make up the ex- 
tensive line handled by this concern. 


Remington Rand has the largest funded 
debt, $25,000,000, of any of the companies 
here described and also has the most pre- 
ferred stock, nearly $20,000,000, outstand- 
ing. It also has the larger number of 
shares of common, with the exception of 
the National Cash Register, but this latter 
concern has no bonds or preferred. This 
less favorable capital structure of Reming- 
ton Rand and the heavy charges prior to 
the common were instrumental in necessi- 
tating the omission of common dividends 
last Fall after a few payments had been 
made. 


Expected savings as a result of the mer- 
ger failed to materialize as quickly as had 
been anticipated. For the six months ended 
Sept. 30, 1927, net income was $1,420,893, 
equivalent, after preferred dividends, to 
but 62 cents a share on the common. 


Goodwill, patents and other intangibles 
are capitalized at $17,818,886, this being 
the largest single item among the assets in 
the Sept. 30, 1927, balance sheet. Excluding 
intangibles, book value of the common is 
only about $3 a share. Inventories bulk 
large among current assets, standing at 
$16,720,000. Cash and marketable securi- 
ties were about $5,000,000 and net working 
capital approximated $31,000,000. 

When originally sold, the $25,000,000 issue 
of 5% per cent. debentures carried stock 
purchase warrants for the purchase of 2%4 
shares of common for each $500 debenture 
at $55 a share on or before Nov. 1, 1929, 
at $65 a share on or before May 1, 1932, 
and at an ascending scale of prices for 
subsequent periods. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Co. 


arora Adding Machine Co. is 
one of the long established and most 
successful manufacturers of adding ma- 
chines, accessories and similar office equip- 
ment. In the first half of 1927 it earned 
$3,113,265 or $3.89 a share on the 800,000 
shares of stock outstanding, there being no 
bonds or preferred. For the entire year 
(annual report not yet available) profits 
undoubtedly reached a new high record, ex- 
ceeding the 1926 figure of $6,065,097. 
Profits climbed rapidly in the last half 
dozen years and the company has built up 
an enviable financial position. It is fea- 
tured by ownership of $9,640,000 Govern- 
ment bonds and $3,443,000 cash, as of the 
June 30, 1927, balance sheet. Ratio of cur- 














The Water Street power plant of the Toledo Edison Company, 
an important Cities Service public utility subsidiary 


Ample earnings behind 
this common stock 


Cities Service Company net earnings in 
1927 amounted to $31,952,000-—30% 
over the previous high record set in 1926. 
The investor can participate in these 
steadily increasing earnings by putting 
his spare dollars to work in Cities Service 
Common stock. Investors in this 17- 
year-old security received $9,500,000 in 
dividends in 1927. At its present price, 
Cities Service Common stock earns a net 
yield of over 8% on your money. 


Clip and mail the coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & COMPANY 
60 Wall Street (A) New York City 


Branches in principal cities 


H. L. DOHERTY 
& CO. eee Sets ts os ee aes eRe renee awe 


60 Wall St., N. Y. 
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FIXED TRUST SHARES 


American Basic-Business Shares Corporation 
Depositor 
67 Wall Street, New York City 
The Equitable Trust Company of New York 
Trustee 
Each Fixep Trust SHARE represents a 1/1000th partici- 
pating interest in property (deposited with the trustee), 


consisting of cash and a unit of common stocks of the fol- 
lowing nationally known basic American industries: 





Railroads Industrials 


ae American Can Co. 
Illinois Central R.R. Co. Adaaalens Hater Co. 
Louisville & Nashville R.R.Co. American Tobacco Co. “B” 


New York Central R.R. Co. duPont (E. I.) de Nemours &Co. 


: Ingersoll-Rand Co. 
Northern Pacific Ry. Co. International Harvester Co. 


Pennsylvania R.R. Co. National Biscuit Co. 
Southern Pacific Co. Otis Elevator Co. 
Southern Railway Co. Timken-Roller Bearing Co. 


United Shoe Machinery Corp. 
United States Steel Corp. 
Woolworth (F. W.) Co. 


Union Pacific R.R. Co. 





Standard Oil Group Utilities and Quasi- 
Standard Oil Co. of Cal. Utilities | 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. American Tel. & Tel. Co. | 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. General Electric Co. | 
e Pullman, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. Y. Western Union Telegraph Co. 
Vacuum Oil Co. Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg.Co. 











Dividends are payable semi-annually against coupons at- 
tached to certificates. 


Fixep Trust SHARES are sold to investors by established 
investment houses and banks in most of the important cities 
of the United States and in several foreign countries, and 
are wholesaled to dealers by the following firms: 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 


20 Exchange Place 
New York City 


for Eastern section of the United States 
and foreign countries 


Smith, Burris & Co. Ross Beason & Co. 













































































29 So. La Salle Street San Francisco, California 
Chicago, Il. Salt Lake City, Utah 
for Central section of for Western section of 
the United States the United States 




















































Puts - Calls - Spreads 


Guaranteed by Members of the New York Stock Exchange 


May be utilized as insurance to protect margin ac- 


counts; to supplement margin; and in place of stop 
orders, 


Profit possibilities and other important features are 
described in Circular F-1. Sent free on request. 









Quotations furnished on all listed securities 


S. H. WILCOX & CO. 


Established 1917 Incorporated 


66 Broadway New York 
Telephone Hanover 8350 






























To Wives: Present your husband with “How to Get the Most Out of 


Business,” B. C. Forbes’ new book—and see the delightful effect it will 
have on him. 
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rent. assets to current liabilities is better 
than 11 to 1 and it is evident that a size. 
able extra cash distribution might be made 
at any time, or an increase in the regular 
rate ordered. Approximately a year ago a 
33 1/3 per cent. stock dividend was dis- 
tributed. 


National Cash Register 


a peteievoe cate Cash Register Company’s 
capitalization consists of 1,100,000 
shares of $3 cumulative Class “A” com- 
mon and 400,000 shares of $3 non-cumula- 
tive Class “B” common stock. Public trad- 
ing is in the Class “A” common, most of 
the “B” stock being owned by executives 
and employes of the ¢gompany. The “A” 
- stock is entitled to preferential cumu- 
lative dividends of $3 a share annually, 
after which the “B” stock is entitled to 
$3 a share. After such distribution, the 
two classes participate equally in any fur- 
ther payments, share for share. 

Net income for the nine months ended 
Sept. 30, 1927, amounted to $4,672,008, 
equivalent to $4.25 a share on the “A” 
stock. For the full year it is expected 
that the $3 dividend was earned about 
twice over, although under the participat- 
ing clause not all of that sum would be 
available for distribution on the “A” stock. 
Profits have fluctuated but little in the last 
few years and there has been a correspond- 
ing stability in the price of the stock which 
offers a rather attractive yield, but com- 
paratively narrow speculative prospects 
unless earnings increase. 


Telautograph Company 


ELAUTOGRAPH CO. manufac- 

tures and leases, on a rental basis, a 
contrivance by which handwriting is elec- 
trically transmitted in fac-simile. This 
equipment is installed principally in banks, 
trust companies, hotels, railroad stations 
and other large institutions. 

Profits have grown slowly but steadily 
for a number of years, reaching a new 
high in 1927 of $248,360, equivalent to 
$1.02 a share on the common after pre- 
ferred dividends. The common dividend 
was recently increased from 60 to 80c a 
share and the management looks for larger 
earnings this year than last. 





Edison Marks Growth of Power 
Business 


| Senegal years ago, on September 
4th, Thomas A. Edison started the 
first public electric light and power plant 
in the world, on Pearl Street, New York 
City. The total capacity of this first sta- 
tion was 559.5 kilowatts, or about 750 
HP. The largest generator was rated at 
125 HP, and when running full power 
could light about 1500 16 candle-power 
lamps. 

Recently, the successor of this company 
placed an order for a single generator unit 
of 210,000 HP which will be installed in 
a new station having a total capacity of 
1,500,000 HIP when completed, or 2000 
times the capacity of the entire first plant, 
a single unit being 1700 times as large 
as the first unit. 

The first plant ran 14 months without 
a breakdown and during that time the 
number of lights in use increased from 
5,500 to 12,732 with a total of 508 cus- 
tomers. To-day there are more than 18,- 
000,000 customers in the United States. 
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Giannini, Banking Colossus 
(Continued from page 25) 


employees. By and by they promise to 
control the institution—the institutions, 
rather, for they have multiplied. Many 
of them are on the highroad to wealth. 
They worship him. 

When he takes a bank he seeks always 
to take over its officers, paying them 
generously and offering them profit-shar- 
ing. 

Born on the soil near San Jose, Cali- 
fornia, on May 6, 1870, fatherless at 
seven, later the stepson of a fruit and 
produce dealer on a small scale in San 
Francisco, the lad rose regularly shortly 
after midnight and worked prodigiously 
on the wharves, yet stood invariably at 
the top of his school class. He won a 
partnership at nineteen, made the business 
the greatest of its kind on the Coast, de- 
cided to retire at thirty-one with enough 
money to supply his modest wants. 


Couldn’t Retire 


Becoming a bank director, he didn’t 
like the way the institution was conducted, 
established a little bank of his own on 
October 17, 1904, laid down a castiron 
rule that nobody connected with it must 
speculate in any outside ventures or se- 
curities, and decided that branches could 
be profitably opened or purchased in cer- 
tain territories he knew well. 

At the end of 1904 the Giannini bank 
resources totaled $285,437. At the end 
of 1927, $765,188,977. 


After the San Francisco catastrophe of 
1906 Giannini was the first banker to re- 
sume business—while the flames were still 
rampant. He loaded the bank’s treasure 
on two wagons, grabbed plenty of deposit 
slips, etc., sent a letter to all depositors 
telling of his new location at the home of 
his brother, had a man station himself at 
the dock to take in money from commis- 
sion merchants, lent generously—and later 
received repayment of every dollar. 

Giannini foresaw the terrible panic of 
1907, laid in so much gold that he had to 
hire storage space» and when other banks 
stopped gold payments Giannini met all 
demands of his customers. This brought 
troops of new customers. 

Again, when the World: War played 
havoc with finance, Giannini’s bank didn’t 
have to rediscount one dollar of paper. 

“Be the first in everything,” is a Gi- 
annini motto. “Work does not wear me 
out; it buoys me up,” he declares. “I 
thrive on obstacles, particularly obstacles 
raised by narrow-gauged competitors and 
their political friends. The main thing 
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SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


A Tower of Strength 








1927 


Insurance in Force 
| a 1,487,990,000 
An Increase of $231,500,000 
New Insurance 
Paid Por........ 328,408,000 
An Increase of $62,518,000 
Total “Income........ 102,774,000 
An Increase of $23,801,000 
Payments to Pol- 
icyholders and 
Beneficiaries.... 42,224,000 
Total Payments 


Since Organiza- 
RUNG 3 5 y.cte o eecanas 300,040,000 





Assets at Decem- 
ber di, 1927......... 401,305,000 
An Increase of $56,054,000 
Total Liabilities... 343,525,000 
(including Paid-up Capital) 
Surplus and Con- 
tingency Funds.. — 57,780,000 
An Increase of $12,769,000 
Rate of Interest 
Earned on mean 
invested assets 
OS SEE 6.47% 














To secure the absolute protection of its policyholders 
in the United States the company actually maintains on 
deposit with United States Trustees approved securities in 
excess of its net liability to American policyholders. 


Policies written and payable in United States currency. 


Dividends to Policyholders increased for eighth successive year 


TOTAL INVESTMENTS IN UNITED 
STATES SECURITIES EXCEED $168,000,000 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY of CANADA 


32 Branch Offices in 23 States 
Head Office - - Montreal 


























is to run your business straight.” 

That Giannini is running his business 
straight can be taken for granted. It is 
to be hoped that he will not attempt to 
expand too far or too fast. 





Equitable Life Report 


HE sixty-eighth annual statement of 

The Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States shows assets 
on December 31st last totaled $966,825,- 
151, an increase of $97,220,000 over 1926, 
which is the largest gain ever made in a 
year by the company. During the year 
the outstanding insurance passed the Five 
and a half Billion mark and now totals 
$5,631,834,438. 
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35 YEARS OF 
Successful 
Experience 


February 22d was the 35th an- 
niversary of the founding of 
the House of Hodson. The 
same group of executives who 
have grown up with the busi- 
ness and who are firmly im- 
bued with the high ideals of 
the House continue to direct 
the Hodson organization. In- 
stitutions in the establishment 
and financing of which the 
House and its associates have 
been identified, comprise nearly 
60 national banks, state banks 
and trust companies and 3 cen- 
trally managed industrial loan 
chains of 150 subsidiary corpo- 
rations and branches. 


The investments offered by 
this House safely pay higher- 
than-average returns because 
they are under close and con- 
stant supervision from issuance 
to maturity. 


Those interested in learning more about 
a unique investment securities organiza- 
tion, the sound 
principles to 
which it adheres 
and the issues it 
underwrites, 
should send for 
our booklet, 





a CLIP HERE. «cae 
Send me Booklet B 100 
Name. .ccccccccccccccccccccccescccces: 
MNO «6. 0:00.ba0.0000000600600600060060. 
Place ...cece beOO00600000.6060000650%006 


Clarence Hodson = fo 


eee ESTABLISHED 1893 == INC. 


SPECIALIZE IN SOUND SECURITIES 
YIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAGE 


165 Broadway- New York 
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60 Beaver Street — 
Fenner & Beane Bldg. — New Orleans 


Private wires to New 
Orleans, Chicago and 
principal points 
throughout the 
South. 


Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchenges 


New York 
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DIGEST of? 
CORPORATIO 


American Steel Foundries—G. E. Scott, 
first vice-president, was quoted as fol- 
lows: “Our outlook for 1928 is encourag- 
ing. Business is good and we are not at 
all skeptical of future.” 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Inaugurated phone service between 
United States and Sweden. 


American Woolen Co.—Opened fancy 
suitings line for Fall of 1928 with prices 
on better grade goods representing an 
advance over Spring opening quotations 
of from 5 cents to 7% cents per yard. 


Baldwin Locomotive Works—Operat- 
ing around 20 per cent. of capacity. 


Bethlehem Steel Corp. — Advanced 


base price on bars, shapes and plates $1 
a ton. 


Celotex Co.—Organization of $6,300,000 
corporation with backing of Chicago and 
other northern capitalists to raise sugar 
in Louisiana was announced by B. G. 
Dahlberg, president. All of sugar plan- 
tation holdings of Celotex Co. have been 
turned over to new corporation in which 
it will owt a substantial interest. 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific—Plans to pay off debt to Govern- 
ment, about $55,000,000, within a short 
time with money received from assess- 
ments on preferred and common stock 
of old concern. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co.—Stockholders 
approved plan whereby, when consoli- 
dated earnings exceeded $7.50 a share 
on common, executives who are direc- 
tors and certain other executive em- 
ployees would receive 20 per cent. of 
such excess. 

Columbia Gas & Electric Co.—Ohio 
Public Utilities Commission granted per- 
mission to Ohio Fuel Co., a subsidiary, 
to buy gas properties of Ohio Public 
Service Co. and those of Toledo Edison 
Co., except artificial gas plant at Defi- 
ance. Ohio Public Service will receive 
nearly $6,500,000 for its properties and 
Toledo Edison about $715,000. 

Continental Motors Corp.—Announced 
new series of six-cylinder red seal mo- 
tors, designed to meet growing demand 
for speedier truck service. 

Crosley Radio Corp.—Powel Crosley, 
Jr., president, has given to corporation 
50,000 shares out of his personal hold- 
ings, to be used by directors for stock 
dividends or for such other purposes as 
directors might believe to be for benefit 
of all stockholders. Declared a dividend 
of $1 in cash, payable 25 cents per quar- 
ter, on April 1, July 1, Oct. 1, 1928, and 
Jan. 1, 1929. Also declared stock divi- 
dend of 4 per cent., payable Dec. 31, 
1928. 

General Motors Corp.—Retail sales in 
January totaled 107,278 cars, compared 
with 81,010 for January, 1927, a gain of 
32.4 per cent. 

Hudson Motor Car Co—Will muke ad- 


ditions and improvements to plant at cost 
of $375,000. 
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Montgomery, Ward & Co.—President 
Everitt is quoted as stating that policy 
of company is to maintain $4 dividend 
on common, with extras from time to 
time. Mr. Everitt said retail business in 
first six weeks of 1928 had not been up 
to expectations, although mail order 
business had been able to maintain vol- 
ume of year ago. 


International Harvester Co.—Plants 
running at capacity. 
National Electric Power Co.—dAc- 


quired substantial majority interest in 
common stock of New England Public 
Service Co. Disposed of its properties 
west of Mississippi River to Middle 
West Utilities Co. These properties are 
Northwestern Public Service Co., Water- 
town (S. D.) Public Service Co., Kan- 
sas Electric Power Co. and Southwest 
Power Co. Will issue shortly an addi- 
tional issue of $2,500,000 6 per cent. cum- 
ulative preferred stock. 


New York, Chicago & St. Louis Rail- 
road—Directors authorized issuance of 
33,785 shares of treasury common stock 
to be offered at par to common stock- 
holders as of record March 12, in ratio 
of 1 share of common for each 9 shares 
of common held. Also authorized issu- 
ance of 33,785 shares of 6 per cent. pre- 
ferred, series A, to be offered at 106 
to common stockholders of record March 
12, in ratio of 1 share of preferred for 
each 9 of common held. Both issues 
are subject to approval of I. C. C. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad—Declared special dividend of 
$1 on common, payable April 10 to 
holders of record March 9. Last dis- 
bursement was $1.50 a share on Sept. 30, 
1913. It was stated this special divi- 
dend did not signify or indicate further 
dividend on common stock unless and 
until in opinion of board net earnings 
and prospects for future warranted a 
further declaration. 


Northern Pacific Ry.—Ordered by I. 
C. C. to reduce charges and allow extra 
service to North Dakota terminal at 
Grand Forks in that State. 


Paramount - Famous - Lasky Corp.— 
Program for next two months calls for 
completion of 25 feature length pictures. 
Outlook for future was described as 
bright by Vice-President Lasky, in 
charge of production. 


Pennsylvania Railroad—Plans for in- 
creased railroad facilities in Baltimore 
call for expenditure of $22,500,000 to $30,- 
000,000. Two outstanding proposals are 
electrification of all lines in main part of 
city and construction of a second tunnel 
in two sections, approximately parallel- 
ing present Pennsylvania tunnels under 
city 

Phillips Petroleum Co. — Declared 
quarterly dividend of 37%4 cents, com- 


paring with 75 cents previously paid 
quarterly. 
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Radio Corp. of America—Said to be 
developing commercial form of radio pic- 
ture receiver for sale to home users, 
which can be plugged into any good re- 
ceiver and intercept both visual and 
aural entertainment. Inaugurated com- 
mercial radio service between America 
and Shanghai. 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corp.— 
Mexican Oil Exports in January, 1928, 
totaled 205,465 barrels, against 352,808 
barrels in December, 1927. 

Stanley Co. of America—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents. This 
places issue on $3 per annum basis, 
against $4 previously. 

United Fruit Co.—Declared extra divi- 
dend of $1 and regular quarterly divi- 
dend of $1.50 on common, payable April 
2 to holders of record March 3. 

United States Steel Corp—Reported 
agot production in excess of 90 per cent. 
of theoretical capacity, first time this 
figure has been reached in about 10 
months. Carnegie and IIlinois Steel 
companies, subsidiaries, made another 
advance of $1 a ton in price of bars, 
shapes and plates. New minimum price 
is $1.90 base Pittsburgh. Usual differ- 
ential of $2 for small lots also applied. 
It is the second increase since Jan. 19, 
1928, when similar advance was an- 
nounced. 

Universal Pipe & Radiator Co.—-5tock- 
holders approved increase in authorized 
common stock from 400,000 to 3,000,000 
no par shares. 

Vacuum Oil Co—Mailed to stockhold- 
ers notice of a proposal of directors to 
pay a stock dividend of 100 per cent. 
subject to authorization by stockholders 
of an increase in the share capital at 
annual meeting March 31, 1928. 

Victor Talking Machine Co.—Declared 
initial dividend of $1 on new common, 
payable May 1 to holders of record 
April 2. 

White Motor Co.—Orders in January 
were 6 per cent. above January, 1927, 
and during first three weeks of February 
showed an increase of 60 per cent. over 
year ago. Declared quarterly dividend 
of 25 cents, comparing with 50 cents de- 
clared three months ago and $1 quarter- 
ly declared previously to that time. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Is reported to 
have 25,000 unfilled orders for cars. It 
is said output in February would be near 
25,000 units, setting a new record for 
that month. Employment of: 17,900 at 


Toledo plant is largest in history of 
company. 














INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

may consult the In- 
quiry Department for infor- 
mation and opinions con- 
cerning investments. The 
fee is $2 for each security, 
or $5 for three. Letters 
should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department, 
Forbes Magazine 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
































PO Were ek 


for the Open Spaces 


LECTRICITY is going out into the open 

spaces to develop the resources of oil wells, 

coal mines, irrigation projects, as well as farms and 

other activities which are carried on in non-con- 
gested areas. 

The subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company are aiding the development of 
natural resources, and have experienced a marked 
increase in power demand from these industries 
which are rapidly electrifying machinery used in all 
operations. : 

Electricity supplied by these companies is replac- 
ing other and less efficient forms of power, drilling 
wells, in operations of pipe lines, and in irrigation 
plants in the Southwest. Farms in the Middle 
West are making use of electricity for more varied 
purposes. A recent extensive study of rural electri- 
fication has shown more than two hundred uses to 
which electricity is being put on American farms. 
The possibilities in farm electrification are still in 
the early stages of development. 

Coal and ore mining operations in Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Wisconsin show the trend toward elec- 
trification of these industries. One subsidiary oper- 
ating company of the Middle West system supplies 
electricity to operate the machinery in two hundred 
coal mines. Dairies and creameries, and the sand 
and gravel industries in Wisconsin and northern 
states are electrifying machinery. 

Supplying ample electricity economically to 
farms and out-of-the-way industrial activities is a 
function of the Middle West Utilities Company’s 
operating subsidiaries which have replaced inefhi- 
cient local generating plants with large central sta- 
tions, favorably located, generating power to be 

distributed over ever-widening systems of inter- 
connected transmission lines to industrial, com- 
mercial and domestic users in large areas. 





Middle West Utilities Company 
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Write for facts about 
these United Bonds—pay- 
ment of interest and 
principal guaranteed by 
United States Mortgage 
Bond Company—an old, 
well established financial 
institution with resources 
of over $20,000,000 dper- 
ating under thesupervision 
of the State of Michigan. 


In addition to this sub- 
stantial guarantee United 
Guaranteed Bonds have 
back of them securities of 
exceptional soundness— 
first mortgages on carefully 
appraised and selected im- 
proved real estate. These 
factors assure a maximum 
return consistent with 
safety—always the thing 
to consider in the pur- 
chase of securities. 


This Book 
Tells You How 


to start building an income— 
learn to save this way. You can 
begin on a small initial invest- 
ment, get a greater return than 
usual. Our book “The Habit 
of Success” shows the way. 
Write for your copy 
today—use coupon. 


UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE 
BOND COMPANY 
Howard C. Wade, President 
Resources $20,000,000 
324 U.S. Mortgage Building 














Detroit, Mich . 
eee ee ee 
q UNITED STATES MORTGAGE BOND CO., i 
| 324 U .S. Mortgage Bldg., Detroit, Mich . 
Gentlemen : Please mail copy of book, “The Habit 
| Success” . | 
1 Name. i 
| Address 
City State 
BE AS TT 
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Still Large 


Exceeds the Supply—Large New Issues in Prospect 
By Matthew V. Cass 


HE situation in the real estate se- 

! curities market is indeed singular. 

Although statistics indicate that 
the volume of business is below the records 
for the corresponding period last year ac- 
tually conditions are good and in this 
particular instance statistics only partly 
reflect the situation in the real estate bond 
field. 

Records show for instance that in Jan- 
vary the value of issues was about twenty 
per cent. below the value of issues mar- 
keted the previous January. On the face 
of things this would lead to conclusions 
not favorable to this form of investment. 
The facts are that there are fewer issues 
on the market today than there were a 
year ago although the current demand is 
sufficient to take up perhaps twice the 
volume of loans that have been offered in 
the last two months. 


Demand Is Large 


New York underwriters express no con- 
cern over the story told by comparative 
statistics. They maintain that the demand 
is remarkable and their concern is not in 
finding a market but in finding something 
for the market. 

The call is selective and should be so. 
The public is no longer taking everything 
and anything that bondhouses might offer. 
Those days have passed. Investment edu- 
cation, vigilance exercised by public legal 
authorities, activities of real estate organ- 
izations and the direct and implied warn- 
ings which have come from_ banking 
associations have had the effect of trans- 
forming the careless bond investor into a 
person of extreme caution, one who studies 
well the merits of every issue before he 
acts and if he is not sure of his judgment 
he gets the views of others who know. 


Investors More Particular 


T HIS has proved beneficial to the en- 
tire market because the dealer who 
did not care has been unable to stand the 
pressure and has surrendered the field to 
reliable concerns. As a consequence the 
issues now before the public, speaking 
generally, are worthy and sound, with 


ample protection back of the loans. There 
may be some loans that are too full but it 
will be found that they are the exception 
rather than the rule. 

Bond men are scrutinizing applications 
as they never have scrutinized them be- 
fore, which is one reason for the com- 
paratively small number of bond issues 
prospective buyers have to select from. 
The applicant for a bond mortgage must 
sell the underwriter. When he is sold 
the public need have little fears that the 
investment is unsound. 

Eventually, investors will accept bonds 
secured by real estate with the same con- 
fidence that they accept bonds secured by 
a great railroad system, nation wide in- 
dustry, municipality or well established 
manufacturing corporation. 


New Issues 


we opportunities for investment 
should be coming on the market 
shortly in view of the large amount of 
construction contracted in the metropolitan 
area of New York City since January. 
Count indicates $224,000,000 has been ap- 
propriated for new buildings and engineer- 
ing projects in the last two months. This 
is a gain of $26,000,000 over the same 
period last year. 

Of course a considerable amount of this 
work was financed last year, but there is 
still enough new financing required to 
satisfy some of the demand which the 
New York bond underwriters say has not 
been supplied. 

It will be recalled that the volume of 
business during the closing months of the 
old year was unusually large. Records 
show that many issues were quickly 
snapped up by investors in various sec- 
tions of the country, even Europe contrib- 
uting to the trading. 

Three important building projects in 
New York soon will be financed. One of 
them was referred to in a previous issue 
of Forspes. This building will be the 
largest in the world in point of rentable 
area. Fifty-five stories high, it will cover 
property adjoining the Hotel Belmont on 
42nd street diagonally opposite the Grand 
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Central station. This improvement will 
represent an investment of $30,000,000. 
Financing details are now in progress. 
They may be delayed because of the pos- 
sibilities of reselling the property to an- 
cther syndicate at a big advance. 

Two blocks away another structure of 
sensational importance is proposed which 
will require the backing of bond buyers 
to erect. This structure will be sixty-four 
stories, eight feet higher than the Wool- 
worth building which is the world’s high- 
est. Senator William H. Reynolds is now 
arranging the financing of the improve- 
ment which is to be erected at the north- 
east corner of Lexington avenue and 
Forty-second street. 


Highest Hotel 


Perhaps before that issue has been sold 
one will be floated against the highest 
hotel to be planned for erection in this 
country. Forty-three stories will be the 
height of the structure which is to be 
erected at the northwest corner of Park 
avenue and 58th street. The erection of 
this structure will require $5,000,000 ac- 
cording to preliminary estimates. 

Reports from other sections of the 
country are favorable. Builders are ac- 
tive although not so much so as a few 
months ago, but there is enough new 
work going forward to require a constant 
flow of funds into the real estate mortgage 
securities market. 

Bond men are watching with interest 
the propaganda intended to prepare the 
public for a cut in interest rates paid to 
depositors by some banks. The bank offi- 
cials say that the prevailing rate cannot 
be maintained because of the difficulty ex- 
perienced in finding satisfactory employ- 
ment for capital. The admissions of the 
bankers should count heavily in favor of 
mortgage bonds due to the high rate of 
interest paid, even guaranteed loans paying 
five to five and a half per cent. 





The New Mystery Motor 


+ ONSIDERABLE publicity and public 
interest has centered around recent 
tests and private demonstrations of the 
Hendershot “fuelless motor,” and even 
such notables as Colonel Lindbergh are 
reported to have watched its tests with 
considerable interest. 

To all appearances the new motor 
operates without power though its energy 
is reported derived from planetary induc- 
tion currents or the electrical wave energy 
known to be in the atmosphere. 

Primary demonstrations have been with 
a small model consisting of a ring magnet 
about three inches in diameter around 
which were wound coils in a secret and 
revolutionary manner. This model has 
been termed more of a generator than a 
motor and has lighted electric bulbs from 
iis generated power. Most authorities, 
however, are still skeptical of its legiti- 
macy. 





Brokerage Consolidation 


ANNOUNCEMENT has recently been 
: made that the New York Stock Ex- 
hange firms of Jackson, Boesel & Co., 
f New York and Jackson Bros. & Co., 
of Chicago, were consolidated as of March 
ist. The name of the new firm will be 
Jackson Bros., Boesel & Co., with New 
York headquarters at 42 Broadway, and 
Chicago headquarters at 332 South La 




















AMERICAN 
NEon LIGHTs 


Attractive: Brilliant » Economical 


In colors of red—blue—green—white, 
saving more than 75 percent of elec- 
tric current consumption 


Axe rapidly coming into tremendous demand 
for outdoor and indoor advertising and are 
rendering obsolete all other forms 
of illumination for electric 
sign display purposes. 


You See Them Everywhere 


The facts in connection with this enterprise 
are highly interesting and present convinc- 
ing evidence of the earning potentialities 
of the company. 


Neon Airport Beacons 


Are revolutionizing and making safe aero- 
plane night flying. 


The reasons for such wide-spread popularity, 
tremendous advantages and emphatic 
appeal, are compiled in a series of booklets 
which we shall be pleased to 
forward upon request. 


KANE, BROOKS & CO. 


7 Wall Street, New York 
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thoughtfulness 
--radio 

in every 

room! 


Over-night or over-Sun- 
day in a strange city — 
nowhere to go — nothing 
to do— that’s when you 
most appreciate this new- 
est Statler service. 

While you lounge com- 
fortably in your Statler 
room, you can enjoy the 
radio as you would at 
home. Choice of two care- 
fully selected programs, 
with superlative recep- 
tion, always available. And 
there’s no charge for this 
entertainment. 

Plan your trip to be ina 
Statler over Sunday. 
You’re sure of a pleasant 


week-end. 
L720oadlen 


There are Statler Hotels in: 


BOSTON 
BUFFALO (Hotel Statler 
and Hotel Buffalo) 
CLEVELAND 
DETROIT 7 ST. LOUIS 


NEW YORK (Hotel Pennsylvania, 
Statler-Operated) 


Hotels 
Statler 


7,700 Rooms with bath and 

radio reception. Fixed, un- 

changing rates posted in all 
rooms. 
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Investment Booklets 


The following booklets and other information will be sent 
free on request by the firms mentioned. 


Cities Service Stock—“Serving 3000 
Communities”—An _ illustrated booklet 
describing the nation-wide Cities Service 
organization and its securities. Will be 
sent free by Henry L. Doherty & Com- 
pany, 60 Wall Street, New York. 


Smith First Mortgage Bonds—A his- 
tory of the House and information rela- 
tive to their bonds may be obtained by 
addressing the home office of The F. 
H. Smith Company, Smith Building, 
Washington, D. C, 


Making Money in Stocks—The In- 
vestment Research Bureau, Auburn, 
N. Y., will send to any investor a copy 
of a booklet describing a constructive 
method of investment and tradng pro- 
cedure, also specimen copies of weekly 
market letters and general business 
forecast. 


Investing for Safety—Is the title of a 
new booklet published by S. W. Straus 
& Co. It describes the various classes 
of investments, with a special emphasis 
on first mortgage real estate bonds. A 
copy will be sent free on request, by 
S. W. Straus & Co., 565 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 


Bache Review—Readers of the Review 
are invited to avail themselves of J. S. 
Bache & Company’s facilities for infor- 
mation and advice on stocks and bonds 
without obligation to the correspondents. 
The Bache Review is sent three months 
without charge. Address, J. S. Bache 
& Co., 42 Broadway, New York. 


Associated Gas & Electric Company— 
Information on this security can be ob- 
tained by addressing Associated Gas & 
Electric Co., 61 Broadway, New York. 


How to Make Money Make More 
Money—An interesting booklet outlining 
a carefully developed method of acquir- 
ing fundamental principles and tested 
methods of conservative investment and 
speculation. Sent free upon request by 
the American Institute of Finance, 260 
Tremont Street, Boston, Mass., for 
Booklet FSP. 


F. W. Woolworth & Co—A timely 
and thorough analysis has been prepared 
by George H. Burr & Co., 57 William 
Street, New York, who will be glad to 
send copy on request. 


Curb Securities—Brandenburg & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York, members of 
the New York Curb Market, specialize 
in curb securities and will be glad to 
furnish information. 

The Investment Trust—This booklet 
gives a thorough explanation of this 
form of security. Sent free on request 
by George M. Forman & Company, 112 
West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 

Engineers Public Service Company, 
Inc., 120 Broadway, New York, have 
issued a comprehensive statement. This 
report will be mailed free on request to 
investors. 

The Ideal Investment—This booklet, 
issued by Thompson Ross & Co., 29 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill, will 
be sent free on request. It explains in 


detail investments in securities of elec- 
tric power and light companies, in which 
securities they specialize. 


Investment Trust Guide—Contains im- 
portant items, news and notes on the 
Investors Trustee Shares. Apply to 
Colyer & McGuire, Inc., 120 Broadway, 
New York for a free copy. 


Insuranshares—Circular explaining the 
advantages of this form of investment 
will be sent free by Insuranshares Cor- 
poration, 67 Wall Street, New York. 


The Marsh Stock Traders Guide— 
Also a circular, The Business of Trading 
in Stocks, issued by W. T. Marsh & Co., 
150 Broadway, New York, will be sent 
free on request. 


A Financial Service—Send for descrip- 
tion of their service to Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service, Inc., 570 Seventh Avenue, 
New York. 


A Building Association in Florida—If 
interested in Florida real estate, the in- 
formation that the Lakeland Building & 
Loan Association, Lakeland, Florida, can 
send you may be of interest. 


Stock Exchange Service—For the 
small investor, M. C. Bouvier & Co. 
members of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, 20 Broad Street, New York, 
will be glad to send free a booklet on 
their service. 

Fixed Trust Shares—American Basic- 
Business Shares Corporation, 67 Wall 
Street, New York, have issued a circu- 
lar on this form of investment and will 
be glad to send a copy to those interest- 
ed. 

The Habit of Success—Get the habit. 
Send for a copy of this booklet to the 
United States Mortgage Bond Company, 
324 U. S. Mortgage Building, Detroit, 
Michigan. Sent free. 


The Span of Life—This booklet is- 
sued by the National Bureau of Analysis, 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, will 
be sent free on request. 

National Gas Securities—A descriptive 
circular on the American Natural Gas 
Corporation, will be sent free on request 
by G. L. Ohstrom & Co., Inc., 44 Wall 
Street, New York. 


Odd Lots—The advantage of diversi- 
fying investments are set forth in cir- 
cular issued by John Muir & Co., mem- 
bers New York Stock Exchange, 50 
Broadway, New York. 

Weekly Financial Review—Issued by 
Prince & Whiteley, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange, 5 Broad Street, 
New York, treats of developments in the 
Stock Market, has a special report on 
an outstanding security and the latest 
developments in the oil industry. 

Handbook on Trading Methods—AIso 
circular on odd lot trading, issued by 
Chisholm & Chapman, members New 
York Stock Exchange, 52 Broadway, 
New York. 

Commercial Solvents Corporation—A 
brief history of this company has been 
prepared and will be sent free on re- 
quest by Tucker, Anthony & Co., mem- 
bers New York and Boston Stock Ex- 
change, 10 Broadway, New York. 
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Motor Demand Gaining 


Despite High Activity Producers Have Not Set Up Any Large 
Stocks to Meet Normal Spring Increase in Sales 


By Walter Boynton 


Detroit Editor, Automotive Daily News. 


O signs of let-up appear in the pro- 
N duction of motor vehicles, which 

is being carried on at peak figures. 
Volume has been matched by absorption, 
with the result that there has been little 
or no opportunity for laying in a back- 
log of production for the satisfaction of 
spring buyers. The seasonal rush is now 
actually here, and there is almost unani- 
mous report that unfilled orders are num- 
erous on the books of the companies. 

While general industrial conditions are 
noted as being spotty, with an approach to 
actual hardship in certain sections, almost 
everybody seems to have money enough to 
buy automobiles and the chief complaint 
seems to be that there are not enough cars 
to go ’round. 

By the end of the month, unless there is 
unforeseen lessening in demand, the situa- 
tion will be unusual; 1928 has kept up the 
pace established very early in its course. 


Activity in Detroit 


ISTORIANS are mindful of the fact 

that 1927, too, started off most bril- 
liantly and from one cause and another 
turned in a disappointing total at the end 
of the year. Government figures show a 
total of 225,039 units in January, com- 
pared with 133,547 in December, a striking 
illustration of how serious the conditions 
were in the last month of the year. But 
in January, 1927, with Ford in the run- 
ning, the total was 238,926 units, consider- 
erably above this year’s figures, high 
though they are. 

In the hub of the industry, there are 
abou 25,000 more men employed than there 
were a year ago, but the number of unem- 
ployed is substantially unchanged—and 
high, The inevitable rush of men here, 
following the impression that Detroit was 
resuming industrial activity on an unusual- 
ly high level, has brought disappointment 
to the newcomers. 

Present employment is still close to 
50,000 below what it was in the first quar- 
ter of 1926 and there are still nearly 30,000 
men seeking employment. A considerable 
portion of these is made up of “floaters,” 


but there are enough steady men out of 
work to make it unwise for more men to 
come here in the expectation of finding a 
job. 

Gradual, but continuing, breaking in of 
additional Ford assembly lines has resulted 
in about half of the thirty-odd getting into 
production. So far, the main lines at 
Fordson have been working on a double 
eight-hour shift. Lines at Kearney, N. J., 
Louisville, San Francisco, Kansas City, 
Chicago, and Somerville, Mass., were 
among the first to get going, with those 
at Norfolk, Seattle, St. Louis, Chester, 
Pa. Dallas, Twin Cities, Memphis and 
Buffalo following them. 


Many Models 


B* the end of March, Ford ought to be 
producing about 2,000 units daily, with in- 
creasing step-up thereafter. Engines, chas- 
sis and parts have been produced in suffi- 
cient volume to care for demands of 
branch assembly plants well in advance of 
their getting under way. 

Under the present set-up of body types, 
the public cannot complain that an indi- 
vidual choice cannot be satisfied. In the 
case of the five-passenger, four-door sedan 
alone, there are 61 separate cars offered, 
ranging in list price from $570 to $4,000 
and above. Forty-five of these are of- 
fered at list price from $570 to $1,995 and 
16 from $2,000 to $4,000 and up. The 
range includes both Fours and Sixes, and 
only one of the 61 is fitted with two-wheel, 
instead of four-wheel brakes. 

A national survey of the automobiles 
junked in 1927 shows that 2,315,000 were 
actually taken off the roads. A high pro- 
portion of these came from the 1922 vint- 
age, when over 2,500,000 vehicles were 
made in America. The number to be rele- 
gated to the hands of the last port of call 
in 1928 ought to be materially higher, 
bearing in mind that American manufac- 
ture last year exceeded 3,900,000 units. 

It is curious to note that there were 
23,125,000 vehicles registered in the United 
States in 1927, against 22,001,342 in 1926, 
while in the whole year 1927 total output 
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New 


Meeting a 


Merchandising Need 





“T°HE delivery of ice to the con- 

sumer ceased to be a problem with 
the introduction of the Uline Ice Scor- 
ing Machine. Every house-wife is 
guaranteed accurate weight. Every 
block of ice is uniform, fitting easily in 
the ice compartment. Delivery has been 
greatly speeded up and its cost re- 
duced from 10% to 20%. 


The ice block slides by gravity on to a 
conveyor in front of the machine and is 
automatically drawn in, scored and 
ejected—ready to place on the wagon. 
The driver simply picks along the 
score to obtain the desired size. 


This machine was designed and built 
by Kent-Owens to meet the new mer- 
chandising needs of the ice industry. 
It is but one of many that Kent- 
Owens has built which opened up new 
and enlarged markets, introduced radi- 
cal production economies or developed 
entirely new products. .Its develop- 
ment has resulted in the formation of 
a new company for its sale and dis- 
tribution. 


In addition to building machines to 
the customer’s specifications, Kent- 
Owens is equipped to completely de- 
sign and develop special purpose 
machinery to meet particular require- 
ments. 


A new illustrated booklet giving all 
the details of this complete designing 
and building service will be sent on 
request. If you are interested in re- 
ducing your costs and improving the 
quality of your product, write for it to- 
day. 


KENT-OWENS 







KENT5 
OWEN ey} MACHINERY 


TOLEDO OIC 


SPECIAL 





Kent-Owens Machine Co., : 
958 Wall Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send me without obligation your 
booklet, “Special Machinery Servant of 
Industry.” 
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SUM MER monthsare hardest on your workers, 
of course, yet all the year brings the too-bright 
conditions for efficient production. RA-TOX 
solves this shading problem. 

RA-TOX Shades keep out sun-glare and heat, 
but admit from 30 % to40 % more light and air than 
ordinary shades. They reduce room temperature 
from 10 to 20 degrees—ventilate without drafts— 
allow for independent operation of center-swing 
ventilators in steel sash. Made of attractively 
stained wood strips woven parallel; they are prac- 
tically wear-proof. 


Send specifications for complete information and estimate 
Hough Shade Corporation 


(Industrial Division) 
136 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois 


RA-TOX 


OFFSET WOOD FABRIC 
STEEL SASH 


SSSCSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSESASSERAEHSEA SSA SBAeeeeAAeAee 
HOUGH SHADE CORPORATION 

136 N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 
Send complete RA-TOX details at once. 
Name. 


Address City 


State .-.....-- Individual 


























Does a hesitating market cause you con- 
cern? Eliminate alarm of intermediate 
stock reactions by depending safely on 
the Weighted Average of authoritative 
opinions—scientifically weighted according 
to the past accuracies of leading 
economists. 

Have confidence in the net opinion of all 
analysts of the stock 


market 
future 


by reading The Business Economic 
Digest. Send now for a free cur- 
rent copy containing valuable in- 
formation on the probable future 
trend of security prices. 


The Business fconomicDigest 
Gage P Wright, Pres.. 
134 No. LaSalle St. Chicago III, 


Without obligation, mail me your current 
Digest. 
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was something like 900,000 units less than 
in the previous year. 


RAHAM-PAIGE, through a _ newly 

formed subsidiary, has bought the 
plant of the Johann Manufacturing Com- 
pany at Evansville, Ind., where the Gra- 
ham brothers started in business. It will 
be utilized for the manufacturing of road- 
ster and touring car bodies. This plant 
was for several years operated by the old 
Karges Wagon Works, which has now, 
like so many wagon works in Michigan, 
been turned over wholly to automotive pro- 
duction. 

Additional supply sources were needed 
by Graham-Paige, in connection with its 
schedules of over 2,000 cars a month. 

Detroit manufacturers are interested in 
the development of a plan for carrying 
motor vehicles on the decks of ore boats, 
plying between Cleveland and Detroit, and 
Lake Superior and the Northwest. The 
boats will bring raw material down and 
take finished product back, furnishing an 
additional transportation outlet for the au- 
tomotive industry in this general section. 


Overland Trucks 
N the commercial vehicle field, Willys- 
Overland has announced four new 

truck lines, powered with six-cylinder en- 
gines and ranging in price per unit from 
$1,095 to $2,595. The company’s produc- 
tion schedules are at peak, with 25,000 in 
February and 40,000 for this month. Em- 
ployment is also at top figures, with well 
over 15,000 men on the payrolls. 

Republic Truck has announced three new 
body types for its line and Pierce-Arrow 
has announced a new commercial line, the 
Fleet Arrow wagon, with initial production 
early in March. 

Durant has established three new assem- 
bly lines at the Elizabeth, N. J., plants, 
heading toward a goal of 1,000 units daily 
as a production schedule. 





Moffat Tunnel Opened 


HE seven-mile Moffat tunnel under 

James Peak was formally opened and 
turned over to the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad for operation recently at which 
time the first passenger trains went 
through it. W. P. Robinson president of 
the Tunnel Commission, which was in 
charge of construction, transferred the 
property to W. R. Freeman, president of 
the railroad company, as soon as the last 
spike, made of gold, had been driven to 
mark completion of the project. 


OMPLETION of the Moffat Tunnel, 
named after the late David H. Mof- 
fat, the Denver banker, removes the one 
great obstacle to the effective and profit- 
able operation of the Denver & Salt Lake 
Railroad, in the building of which Mr. 
Moffat is generally understood to have 
lost $15,000,000. 

It will save 23 miles in distance and 
2,400 feet in elevation and reduce maxi- 
mum grades to 2 per cent. It also elim- 
inates innumerable sharp curves which 
have seriously hampered train operation on 
the old line over the summit of the Rockies, 
and escapes the heavy snowfall which 
often has suspended movement of trains 
for weeks at a time. 

As in most undertakings of its nature, 
it presented to the engineers in charge 
new problems; to solve for which they had 


to devise new engineering and mechanical 
expedients. 
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‘The 
BLACKSTONE 


South Michigan Avenue 
and the Lake Front 


CHICAGO 


Rates as low as five dollars 
single and six dollars double, 
with bath. Unexcelled food 
and world-renowned service 
which has been accepted as 
the standard of hotel per- 
fection. 


The Drake Hotel Company, owners, 
also operate The Drake, Lake Shere 
Drive and Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
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Poor 
English, 


How much is it costing you 
in wasted opportunity? 


Every day your associates are judging you 
—by what you say and how you say it! Hazy 
ideas, ill-chosen words, halting sentences, 
crude, slovenly speech—these mark a man as 
loose in thinking. Thoughts clear-cut, words 
that give true shape and color, sentences 
aflame with power and originality—these are 
the things that proclaim ability, that win for 
their users swift advancement 


Make Your Words Reflect 
Your True Ability 


Stop apologizing for poor English—it’s inex- 
cusable! In the quiet of your home— with 
LaSalle’s help—you can learn to speak and 
write with real distinction, learn to make the 
words you utter and the letters you compose 
stamp you as educated, cultured, a power to 
reckon with in the business world! “Your 
course in Business English has increased my 
ability to think, given me greater confidence 
in myself, taught me the tremendous value of 
imagination in one’s daily work’’—“‘Our sales 
manager tells me the last letter I wrote is the 
most effective one the company ever sent out”’ 
—'‘Incre my earning power 200 per cent’’— 
these are but a few of the tributes paid LaSalle 
training by those who have enjoyed its bene- 
fits. Low cost; easy terms. 


Send for Free Book 


Complete details in an attractive 32-page 
k, “Effective Business English,” sent you 
free upon request. Ask for it TODAY. 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept.3364BEChicago 
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Are You Well? 
How do you know? 


Your weight won’t tell you 


N THE first stages of Diabetes many 

people weigh a little more than they 
should—but they feel fine. There are no 
visible signs that their health is being un- 
dermined, but the damage is going on just 
the same. 

If you only knew of the condition at 
this early stage, correction would be sim- 
ple and sure. But if the disease goes on 
unnoticed, it will sap your vitality, bring 
pain, suffering, and even death. 


National Bureau of Analysis 


Our Health Protecting Service ferrets out 
hidden diseases and harmful tendencies. 
It warns you of your true condition and 
points the way to correction 
before harm is done. 

Busy people everywhere 
use and endorse our health 
protecting service. It is so 
simple, convenient, inexpen- 
sive and effective. 

“THE SPAN OF LIFE” ex- 
plains the plan. 

Write for this inter- 
esting booklet. 












Fee C7 


; National Bureau of hatabeain 
Bankers Building, Chicago 

Send me your free booklet, “The Span of ¢ 

Life,’ with particulars of your convenient 5 

Health-Protecting Plan for busy people. | 

















— A, 
Buying Good Stocks 
at the Right Time 


fReactions in the general market often put 
a few thoroughly sound ‘stocks too low. This 
is the case now. 

TOur “Security Market Review” explains 
the situation and gives details on specific 
stocks. Send for this sample report, free. 


Investors Supervisory Service 
4 Suite 1040, Fifteen William St., New York 
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UBBER NAME STAMP AR© 


OR ANY ORE LINE OF TYPE, aot over 44 x 

Business, Rome & Address, ae 
Meading matter, to priat nol over, 3 x 1 inches, for '— 
INK PAD 20° - DATER 5SO* - NUMBERER 60° 


Catalog sussestine hundreds of BUSINESS-SHORT-CUTS. in %* 
log suggesting hundreds of BUSINESS-SHORT-CUTS. 
10° - sent FREE with first order - 


SAFFORD: 
ME WORKS 
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Industrial 
Booklets 


The following booklets pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Seven Modern Uses of Motion Pic- 
tures in Industry—Sales and promotion 
plans effectively supplemented by this 
modern method. Write to Bell & How- 
ell Co., 1835 Larchmont Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill., for free copy. 

Reduces Friction—The value of the 
use of Hyatt Roller Bearings in machin- 
ery of all kinds is explained in their 
literature. Address Hyatt Roller Bear- 
ing Company, Newark, N. J. 

Prepare for Summer Comfort in Fac- 
tory—The use of Ra-Tox shades makes 
for greater efficiency, as it keeps out the 
Summer glare and heat while admitting 
all necessary light and ventilation due to 
its peculiar construction. Made for 
either wood or steel sash. Address 
Hough Shade Corporation, 136 N. La- 
Salle St., Chicago, IIl., for descriptive lit- 
erature. 


For Southern Distribution—Your Plant 
in Jacksonville, Florida—The advantages 
of locating in that territory, accessibility 
to all classes of transportation, good 
banking, power, etc. The Believers in 
Jacksonville, Florida, will be glad to 
send information to those interested. 


Forging Ahead in Business—The valu- 
able booklet, revised to date, will be sent 
free on request by Alexander Hamilton 
Institute, 513 Astor Place, New York to 
those interested in executive training. 


Via RCA—A list of the countries to 
which one can send radiograms direct, 
also rates, can be obtained by addressing 
Radio Corporation of America, 64 Broad 
Street, New York. 


Pointers in Planning an Office—This is 
the title of a most attractive booklet con- 
taining many helpful suggestions in of- 
fice planning. Suggestions on air condi- 
tions, good lighting, office harmony, etc., 
are also given. This booklet will be 
sent free on request by the Clemetsen 
Company, makers of fine office furniture, 
3419 Division Street, Chicago, III. 


Let Movies Help You Sell—Dramatiz- 
ing your sales story will put it across. 
The DeVry Corporation, Dept. 3BA, 111 
Centre Street, Chicago, IIl., will be glad 
to send those interested information 
about their motion picture projector for 
salesmen. 

How to Learn Accounting—This book- 
let will be sent free on request by In- 
ternational Accountants’ Society, Inc., 
3411 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Guide No. 21—A booklet containing 
maps and illustrations and information 
about the most interesting sections of 
England that should be visited by the 
tourist, sent free on request by K. W. C. 
Grand, General Agent, Great Western 
Railway (of England and Wales), 505 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Economy in Mailings—By the use of 
the Multipost stamp affixer and re- 
corder. -Address the Multipost Com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y., for information 
literature. 
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Paix SEATTLE, one generation 
wonder city now approaching the half 
million mark, step into America’s 
finest vacation land. Enjoy mountains 
more wonderful than the Alps; inland 
seas, as blue as the Mediterranean; 
forests unmatched in Europe; valleys 
more fertile-and picturesque than the 
Rhine or the Nile; paved highways 
more alluring than the Appian Way. 

SEAT TLE—at the crossroads between 
America and Asia, and gateway for an empire prod- 
igally rich in timber, fisheries, minerals, agriculture, 
horticulture, water power and a productive climate 
—is where a world city HAD to be. Ifyou want to 


keepin step with Western America you mustreckon 
with Seattle. 


See the Pacific Coast 


Come W est over a northern transcontin- 
entalline. See Seattle, Spokane, Tacoma, 
Portland, then south byrail or water to 
Oakland, San Francisco, Los Angeles and 
San Diego. Or, come north to Seattle by 
train or steamship. Ask about trips to 
Alaska, Hawaiiand the Orient. 

Low round trip, excursion fares daily, 
May 15 to Sept. 30; return limit Oct. 31; 
stopovers at will. 


Seattle 


Metropolis of The Pacific Northwest 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Room 107 
Seattle, Washington, 


5 

i 

1 . Please mail me, FREE, your illustrated booklet 
| describing Seattle and ‘““The Charmed Land.” 
1 

1 

I 

I 

1 


Name. 
cAddress 
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Business Must 
Pay Its Way 


With total sales for the year of over 
$925,000,000, and profits of $12,202,492, 
Swift & Company more than earned its 
dividends in 1927. 





The average profit margin of less than 
1% cents on the dollar of sales during a 
year that was unfavorable to the packing 
industry as a whole, gives only a part of the 
story told in the new Swift 1928 Year Book. 


Swift & Company has paid dividends 
without interruption for 42 years and, with 
the exception of 1920 and 1921, earnings 
have always exceeded the regular dividend 
payments. 


A copy of the new Year Book which 
contains many interesting facts about the 
company will be mailed free on request. 


Swift & Company 





Swift & Company, 4178 Packers Avenue, U.S. Yards, Chicago 


























If You Want Back Issues of Forbes 


For one to three months back.............. $0.25 each 
For four to six months back................ 20 
For seven to nine months back............. — 
For ten to twelve months back.............. 1.06 “ 
More than one year back................... 1ls6 
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Industrial Booklets 


(Continued) 

The Right Baper for the Purpose— 
The American ;Writing Paper Co., Inc,, 
Holyoke, Masge will be glad to advise 
on the proper papers to use for various 
purposes. 

The Age of: Vision in Business Affairs 
—An informative treatise on the prob- 
lems of eliminating waste in office prac- 
tice. Address Remington Rand, Inc.,, 
North Tonawanda, New York, for a 
copy of this book. 


More Power Per Cubic Inch—Is cer- 
tainly a desirable service from a motor, 
The Wisconsin Motor Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, feel that they can 
deliver this service through their motors 
and will be glad to send facts and figures 
to those interested. 

“Alundum” and “Crystolon” Grinding 
Material—The importance of precision 
in quantity production is acknowledged 
by all manufacturers who will appreciate 
the insurance of quality that this abra- 
sive material gives their production. 
Manufactured by Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass. 


The Addressograph for Business Effi- 
ciency—The service of this machine has 
become indispensable in modern busi- 
ness. For full information write Ad- 
dressograph Company, 901 West Van 
Buren Street, Chicago. 

Buildings by Truscon—This booklet 
describes the various types of steel 
building units manufactured by them for 
industrial purposes. Will be sent free 
on request by Truscon Steel Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. 

Private Automatic Exchange—The in- 
tercommunicating telephone system is an 
important adjunct of modern business. 
Informative literature sent free on re- 
quest by Automatic Electric Co., Inc, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Material Handling—A book on this im- 
portant subject illustrating lifting and 
carrying service applicable to almost 
every type of manufacturing, will be 
sent on request by Lowden Machinery 
Company, 1704 West Avenue, Fairfield, 
Iowa. 

Steel Partitions for Every Purpose— 
Write for special bulletin on the particu- 
lar type of partition you require, ad- 
dressing The Mills Company, 911 Way- 
side Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Seattle, Washington—For information 
on industrial opportunities in this terri- 
tory, address Seattle Chamber of Com- 
merce, Seattle, Washington. 

Anti-Friction Bearings—It is always 
best to investigate and find which is the 
best bearing for your purpose, regard- 
less of price. SKF Industries, Inc., 40 
East 34th Street, New York, will be glad 
to have those interested consult them 
in the matter. 

An Electric Display Sign—One on 
your building may bridge the gap be- 
tween poor and good business. For in- 
formation, estimates, etc., address Flex- 
lume Corporation, 1815 Military Road, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Training Your Foremen—For the bet- 
terment of your business. Send for free 
book on the subject, also copy of the 
Foremen’s Magazine. Address National 
Association of Foremen, 1249 U. B. 
Building, Dayton, Ohio. 
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~ $100,000,000 


St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 


Consolidated Mortgage 442% Gold Bonds 
Series A due March 1, 1978. 


Interest payable March 1 and September 1. Principal and interest payable in New York, Bonds 
in denominations of $1,000 and $500, with privilege of registration, as provided in the Indenture. The 
Company reserves the right to call these Bonds for redemption, as a whole or in part, upon sixty days’ 
previous notice, on any interest date, at 105% up to and including March 1, 1968 and at par thereafter. 





March 1, 1928, writes in part as follows: 


A material improvement in the capital structure of the 
Railway Company will be accomplished through the sale of 
these $100,000,000 414% Bonds under the new Consolidated 
Mortgage and through the issue of $49,157,400 6% Preferred 
Stock (to be offered to the Common Stockholders), which 
you have underwritten. Funded debt will be reduced by 
$26,292,000 and will be about 2.4 times the capital stock as 
against about 4.2 times at present; fixed and contingent 


annum. 

The proceeds of this financing will be used to pay 
$126,292,000 Bonds and Notes (of which $1f3,073,000 bear 
interest at the rate of 6% and $17,173,000 ‘at the rate of 
5%4%), to retire $7,500,000 6% Preferred Stock, and to 
provide about $9,000,000 for corporate purposes. 

The Consolidated Mortgage Bonds will be secured 

(a) by deposit of over $66,630,000 underlying Bonds 
($47,630,000 St. Louis-San Francisco Railway 
Company Prior Lien Mortgage Bonds and over 
$19,000,000 Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis 
Railway Company Refunding Mortgage Bonds); 

(b) directly, or through pledge of all outstanding 
securities, on 4,292 miles of road of the 
St. Louis-San Francisco system proper, together 
with equipment, terminals, shops, etc.; 

(c) by substantially all the stock or properties of the 
Kansas City, Fort Scott and Memphis Railway 
Company, owning or controlling 1,331 additional 
miles of road; 

(d) by all properties hereafter acquired with the 
proceeds of Consolidated Mortgage Bonds. 

The Bonds will be subject to $162,420,520 underlying 
Bonds in the hands of the public (the amount of which can 
not be increased), to $17,438,000 Equipment Trust 
obligations and to any liens on after-acquired property. 
The underlying Bonds can not be extended and Consolidated 
Mortgage Bonds will be reserved to refund them. 

The Consolidated Mortgage Bonds will be issued under 
an Indenture to Interstate Trust Company, New York, 
and John A. Aid, Esq., St. Louis, Trustees. There will 
be presently issued not exceeding $110,000,000 Series A 


interest charges will be reduced by over $2,900,000 per 


E. N. Brown, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Directors of St. Lowis-Sun Francisco Railway Company, in a letter, dated 


Bonds, of which all in excess of $100,000,000 will be placed 
in the treasury. Additional Bonds may be issued in series 
with such provisions as to interest, maturity, redemption, 
etc., as may be determined by the Board of Directors, under 
restrictions to be set forth in the Indenture, but at no time 
shall the principal amount of Consolidated Mortgage Bonds 
outstanding, together with all bonds prior in lien, exceed 
three times the then outstanding capital stock of the 
Railway Company. 

Earnings of the System for the five years ended 
December 31, 1927 were as follows: 


Gross Total income after all 


Operating deductions except interest 
Year Revenues and Federal income taxes 
Lo ee rae $89,633,152 $18,875,698 
See 90,509,139 21,770,689 
NE Staines iy weave 94,715,375 23,404,452 
BOR os wes. 50 000 94,406,054 24,148,360 
TE Or 89,259,584 23,824,480 


The above total income for the year 1927 was equal to 
over 1.9 times the annual interest charges (about $12,346,000) 
on the funded debt after completion of this financing, and 
the average for the past five years was equal to 1.8 times 
such interest charges. 

The Railway Company will have outstanding $49,157,400 
par value 6% Preferred Stock, and $65,424,900 par value 
Common Stock on which dividends are being paid at the 
rate of 8% (7% regular and 1% extra) per annum. 

The St. Louis-San Francisco Railway System operates a 
total of 5,707 miles of road. Lines extend from St. Louis 
and Kansas City through Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and into Texas, and an important line, crossing 
the Mississippi River at Memphis, passes through Tennessee, 
Mississippi and Alabama to Birmingham, and, on completion 
of an extension now under construction, will reach the port 
of Pensacola, Florida, on the Gulf of Mexico, About 
two-thirds of the System’s traffic originates on its lines. 
Both road and equipment are in excellent physical condition. 
During the past ten years expenditures for additions, 
improvements and new equipment were about $87,000,00Q 
after deducting the cost of property retired, 





SPEYER & GO. 


March 2, 1928. 








Application will be made to list these Bonds on the New York Stock Exchange. 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission 

and of the Stockholders of the Company. All proceedings in connection with the issuance of these Bonds 

are subject to the approval of Messrs. Cadwalader, Wickersham & Taft for the Bankers and of 
. Messrs. Cravath, Henderson & de Gersdorff for the Company. 


We offer the above Bonds for subscription, if, as and when issued and received by us, at 


97% and accrued interest, to yield about 4.65%. 


We reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application and to allot a smaller amount than 
applied for. Amounts due on allotment will be payable at the office of Speyer & Co., 24 & 26 Pine Street, in New York funds, on or 
about March 20, 1928, as called for, against delivery of Interim Receipts exchangeable for Temporary or Definitive Bonds when ready. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & Go. 


GUARANTY COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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Dividends 


Dividends 








Associated Gas and Electric 
Company 





61 Broadway, New York 





Dividends 


The Board of Directors has declared 
the following quarterly dividends pay- 
able April 2 to holders of record 
February 29, 1928: 


Dividend No. 25 


Original Series Preferred Stock—87%4c 
per share in cash or 2.27/100th of a 
share of Class A Stock for each share 
of Preferred Stock held. 


Dividend No. 11 


$7 Dividend Series Preferred Stock— 
$1.75 per share in cash or 3.98/100th 
of a.share of Class A Stock for each 
share of Preferred Stock held. 

The stock. dividend is equivalent to 
approximately $4.28 per share per an- 
num for the Original Series as com- 
pared with the cash dividend of $3.50 
per share, and $7.48 per share per 
annum for the $7.00 Dividend Series 
Preferred Stock. 


M. C. O’KEEFFE, Secretary. 





ARMOUR and COMPANY 
Tue Board of Directors of 


Armour and Company met 
on Feb. 17 and declared the 
following dividend: 





ARMOUR and COMPANY 
(ILLINOIS) 
A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable Apr. 
I, 1928, to stockholders of record 
Mar. 10, 1928. 


OF DELAWARE 
A quarterly dividend (134%) on 
the preferred stock, payable Apr. 
1, 1928, to stockholders of record 
Mar. 10, 1928. 


| ARMOUR and COMPANY 













Wiuutam P. Hempuite 
Secretary 











en 














National Power & Light Company 
Preferred Stock Dividend 

The regular quarterly dividend of one dol- 
lar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) per share 
on the Preferred Stock of National Power 
Light Company has been declared for payment 
April 2, 1928, to holders of record of Preferred 
Stock at the close of business March 14, 1928. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





Electric Power & Light Corporation 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 12 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.75 per 

share on the Preferred Stock of the Electric 

Power & Light Corporation has been declared 

for payment on April 2, 1928, to stockholders ot 

record at the close of business March 12, 1928. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 


“UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON 


CORPORATION 
A cash dividend of one dollar and fifty cents 
($1.50) per share on the outstanding capital 
stock of this Corporation has been declared, 
payable April 2, 1928, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 2, 1928.” 
WILLIAM M. BEARD, Treasurer. 





LOEW’S INCORPORATED 
“Theatres Everywhere” 
February 27th, 1928. 
The Board of Directors has declared a quarter- 
ly dividend of fifty cents per share upon the 
Common Stock of this company, payable on 
March 3l1st, 1928, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 14th, 1928. 
Checks will be mailed. 
DAVID BERNSTEIN, Treasurer. 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del., February 20, 1928. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared 
a regular dividend of $2.50 per share on the 
outstanding no par value common stock of this 
Company, payable March 15, 1928, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on March 1, 
1928; also dividend of 1%4% on the outstanding 
Debenture Stock of this Company, payable April 
25, 1928, to stockholders of record at the close 
of ae April 10, 1928 


HARLES COPELAND, Secretary. 











Swift & Company 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago 


Dividend No. 169 
Dividend of TWO DOLLARS ($2.00) per share 
on the capital stock of Swift & Company, will 
be paid on April 1, 1928, to stockholders of 
record, March 10, 2928, as shown on the books 


of the Company. 





C, A. PEACOCK, Secretary 
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Your Executives 


Read Forbes? 























Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 





Wanted Information 


A rather high-priced car was speeding 
on a nice straight road at forty miles an 
hour, when the driver, glancing in his 
mirror, saw that he was being followed 
by one of the new Fords. Thinking he 
would quickly out-distance the Ford, he 
stepped on it, gradually speeding up to 50, 
55 and then 60 miles an hour; yet the 
Ford was right on his heels. Feeling 
rather chagrined, he slowed down and 
came to a stop well on the right-hand side 
of the road. The Ford did likewise, and 
its driver came over to the other car and 
said: 

“Do you know anything about driving a 
gear-shift car?” 

“T ought to,” replied the driver, “I’ve 
been driving for 10 years.” “Well,” said 
the Ford driver, “how in H—1 do you 
get from second into high?”—$5 prize to 
C. E. Smith, Manchester, Mass. 


* * * 


Fatherly Advice 


A prominent New York business man 
had just employed a new stenographer. 
He had recently sent his son to assume 
charge of a western business office, and, 
desirous of giving the young man sound 
advice, dictated a lengthy letter to that 
effect. Included in his letter was this 
warning, “Look out for the pitfalls, my 
son.” 

Having dictated the letter, he turned his 
attention to other matters, with an occa- 
sional interruption from the new stenog- 
rapher. Presently the sweet young thing 
proudly handed him the letter for his sig- 
nature, and, hurriedly scanning its con- 
tents he surprisedly read “Look out for 
the spitballs, my son.”—Prize of “Forbes 
Epigrams” to F. C. Goulding, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


,s a 


Not Interested 
“What’s on the menu?” 
“I have frog’s legs, chicken liver, pig’s 
feet, and—” 
“Never mind your deformities, what 
have you to eat?”—Exchange. 
* * * 


Same Start 
“Do you know,” said the successful 
merchant, pompously, “that I began life 
as a barefoot boy?” 
“Well,” said the clerk, “I wasn’t born 
with shoes on either.”—Retail Furniture 
Selling. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
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stamped, addressed envelope. 
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The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 


OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT 


Baltimore, Md. February 29, 1928. 
To the Stockholders of The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company: 

That you may be promptly informed of the results obtained from the operation of 
your property for the year e December 31, 1927, the President and Directors 
submit herewith a condensed income statement, compared with the preceding 12 months 
period, together with balance sheet, as of December 31, 1927, and certain general 
information which it is thought will be of interest to you. 

The Annual Report of your Company in the customary form will be prepared and 
forwarded later to those stockholders who may advise the Secretary of the Company of 

eir desire to receive a copy. 

“—. total miles of first main track operated in 1927 was 5,637.54, a net increase 
of 349.57 miles, compared with the year 1926. This increase in mileage was due 
principally to including for the year of 1927 the mileage of the Cincinnati, Indianapolis 
and Western Railroad Company, 317.98 miles, which was acquired in 1926. During 
1927 your Company also operated directly the properties of the Indian Creek Valley 
Railway Company, 24.07 miles; the Cheat Haven and Bruceton Railroad Co 
6.38 miles, and the Hamilton Belt Railway Company, 2.94 miles. In order to afford 
a more accurate comparison, therefore, the figures for the year 1926 have been restated 
herein to inelude the operations of these several properties. 

The net income for the year available for dividends and other corporate purposes, 
after the payment of interest, rentals, taxes and other fixed charges, was $22,632,345. 
While this was a decrease of $4,977,414 compared with 1926 it was still the largest 
net income in the history of your Company with the single exception of that year. 

‘After paying the 4% dividend upon the Preferred Stock there remained. .$20,277,817 
equal to $11.10 per share on the average amount of common stock outstanding during the 
year. Dividends at the rate of 6% were declared on the common stock outstanding 
during the year, after which there remained from the year’s operations to be carried 
to profit and loss $9,313,326. The total accumulated surplus of your Company on 
Decemher 31, 1927, was $90,935,666. 

During the year your Company increased its capital through the issue and sale, as 
of June 9, 1927, of $68,242,500 additional common stock at the price of $107.50 
per share. From the proceeds of this sale your Company was enabled to retire on or 
before January 1, 1928, obligations in the amount of $35,800,000, the balance of the 
proceeds being available for additions and betterments to the property. By virtue of 
this sale of additional shares the fixed charges of your Company will be reduced by 
$2,144,000 per annum, There was also effected an improvement in the relationship of 
capital stock and mortgage debt to total capitalization, namely, from 26.65% of ~— 
and 73.35% of mortgage debt to 33.48% of stock and 66.52% of mortgage debt. R 
other words, instead of a proportion of one of stock to three of bonds, the relationship 
became one of stock to two of bonds; an improvement which should be reflected in a 
proader market for your Comoeey» — and cheaper financing of your 
y *s monetary requirements in the future. 

"Dorks the year ‘here was expended for additions and betterments to road.$13,386.868 
and for additional equipment....... sees ees Ceeeesoeneee AEA . 


ee Pee Peer rere Pree Kd bred aisle Ree ee See ere $29,939,747 
dditional equipment consisted of twenty especially heavy passenger locomotives, 
ood as the ‘‘President Series,’’ and two electric locomotives, all of which equipment 
has been designed for and used in the operation of the passenger service between 
Washington and New York. ; 

The following passenger and freight car equipment also was purchased: 115 new 
all-steel passenger cars, consisting of coaches, diners, baggage and combination cars; 
1,625 all-steel box cars, and 3,000 all-steel hopper cars. In order to effect the more 
economical operation of local passenger service, five additional gas and electric cars 





d. 
vive passenger train cars, 2,039 freight train cars, and 360 pieces of work equipment, 


no longer suitable for modern service and efficient operation, were retired during the year. 

Tie motor coach service from train-side at Jersey City into the Metropolitan area of 
New York is meeting with approval on the part of the traveling public, as reflected in 
the steadily increasing patronage of this service. 

In addition to the special passenger train servite being rendered by the ‘Capitol 
Limited,’’ ‘‘National Limited’’ and ‘‘Detroit-Washington Limited,’’ there was added 
her yg AH year the ‘‘Fort Pitt Limited,’’ a new train operating between Pittsburgh 
an cago. 

Notwithstanding the fact that there occurred a general decrease in business through- 
out the country, emphasized in the territory served by your Company because of the 
marked decline in the coal traffic due to the settlement of the British coal strike, 
the tons of revenue freight carried decreased but 5.01%, compared with 1926; while 
due to the increase in the average miles each ton was moved, the tons one mile 
decreased only 2.39%. Freight revenue as a whole decreased 4.20%, due in part to 
the decrease in tons one mile, and in part to slightly lower rates per ton per mile 
which were effective during the year. 

The number of passengers carried during the year decreased 6.28 per cent., 
compared with 1926, and the passenger revenue decreased 6.58 per cent. 

each dollar of earnings received during the year your Company expended 33.40 
cents for maintenance as compared with 34.04 cents in 1926. ‘Transportation expenses 
consumed 35.47 cents of each dollar earned in 1927, compared with 34.77 cents in 
1926, the increase being mainly due to higher rates of pay granted employes. The 
increases in rates of pay, largely the result of arbitration awards, are in part reflected 
in the somewhat higher operating expense ratio, which was 75.65 per cent. of the 
operating revenues in 1927, compared with 74.34 per cent. in 1926. 

The increase in general expenses is in large part due to the unusual expense incident 
to the Centenary Celebration, and in part to the basis of pension payments to 
oy 3 Cag — ao of idl entire administrative expenses of the Relief 
an Vvings Features, which are assum under resolution of the 
Board of Directors, effective October 1, 1926. 

The property has been well maintained and was in good physical condition at the 
“Liew Ek i000, nates th loti 

‘ebruary 8 a e@ completion of the Company’s one-hundre 

continuous existence under its original charter. The event was fittingly colobecten Z 
a Centenary Exhibition and Pageant on the Company’s property at Halethorpe, in the 
suburbs of Baltimore, from September 24 to October 16, 1927. ‘‘The Fair of the Iron 
Horse,”” as it came to Le known, seemed to meet with public favor and approval. In 
the twenty-three days of its existence more than 1,250,000 persons visited the grounds 
and inspected the many interesting exhibits depicting the advance of American railroad 
development throughout the first century of its existence. On a specially constructed 
loop of railroad track and highway side hy side a Pageant moved daily which showed 
the story of the development of inland transport in the United States. There was 
presented a line of locomotives which illustrated, step by step, the development of the 
steam locomotive on the Baltimore ami Ohio, and through the couurtesy of other 
companies there were also presented engines of both early and modern design from 
prominent railroads in the United States and Canada, with a ticularly interesting 
type from the Great Western Railway of England. Much favorable comment as to the 
—— accuracy and educational value of the Pageant was expressed throughout the 
country. 

The Management again desires to commend the Baltimore and Ohio service to the 
shareholders, and through them to the general public, and to ask their further 
cooperation in its efforts to secure a greater proportion of the business moving to and 
from the territory which it serves. The assistance given by the shareholders in the 
past has been most helpful, and it is hoped this cooperation will be continued and 


extended where opportunity may offer. 
DANIEL WILLARD, President. 





INCOME ACCOUNT 
Increase or Decrease 
Amount % 





1927 1926 
Revenue from freight trans~ 203,587,887  $212,491,018 $ *8,923,131 “4.20 
co pee 28,137,228 *1,850,521 6.58 
Revenue f:om mail, express 
Le rae 16,945,140 *721,224 4.26 
Total Railway Operat-  $046,078,510 $257,573,386 $*11,449,876 4.46 





Maintenance of Way and 


Structures $ 30,894,282 $ 32,639,547 $ *1,745,265 *5.35 











i ipment. 51,318,648 55,039,906 *3°721,258 *6.76 
a 5,599,463 5.241.032 358,431 6.84 
Transportation 87,289,456 89,545,840 *2,256,384 *2.52 
SE oo 4o-500d.0o 8,851,319 6, 829 2,057,490 30.28 
Miscellaneous . 2,215,353 2,212,147 3,206 0.14 

ilway Operat- 
= ae. 6 - « $186,168,521 $191,472,301 $ *5,303,780 *3.77 
Transportation Ratio...... 35.47% 34.77 
Total Operating Ratio..... 75.65% 74.34 


Net Revenue from Railway 


Operations ... $ 59,909,989 $ 66,101,085 $ *6,191,096 *9.37 


eoseeeese 





Taxes ....0.-- eocetcnce § 28,206,019 $ 1S,576.61T § 209,940 1.74 
i 
"San a weve —s ed 2,806,145 3,860,558 1,054,413 27.31 





Total Charges to Net 


Revenue ......e0++ $ 15,092,762 $ 15,937.235 $ 844,473 *5.30 





Net Railway Operating In- 




















come, as defined Bj 
Transportation Ato’ ¢ 44,817,227 $ 50,168,850 $ °5,346,623 10.66 

Other Income Rents, I _ 

den. - 
inte S sam ome... 8,570,687 7,116,838 1,454,349 20.44 

m1 
Total Income from al" ¢ 58,387,914 $ 57,280,188 $ *3,292,274 *6.80 

:; 4 
gn yee — am $ 30,091,076 $ 28,930,108 $ 1,160,968 4.01 
a ae See tei 664,498 740,821 75,828  *10.24 
Total Deductions from 50,755,569 $ 29,670,429 $ 1,085,140 3.66 

Balance of Income ——— 
for Gividenis poses..--. $ 22,632,345 $ 27,609,759 $ 4,977,414 18,08 

Dividends declared: 

vidi oc @ .9gneeee © O00Eees ......-..; a 
jreterTed Tem... 10,964,491 9,116,725 $ 1,847,766 * 20.27 
Total Dividends ...-. $ £3,319,019 $ 11,471,253 $ 1,847,766 16.11 





Leaving a Surplus, after all 
charges and dividends de- 


clared, Of......++ secee S$ 9,818,336 


$ 16,138,506 $ *6,825,180 42.29 


STATISTICS 
Increase or Decrease 
1926 Amount lo 
Revenue Passengers Carried 12,873,274 13,736,339 *863,065 *6.28 
Revenue Passenger Miles. . 844,449,038 902,306,942 *57,857,904 *6.41 
Average Miles per Passen- 
BOE 00200 020 05.080 6050 65.60 65.69 *0.09 *0.14 
Average Rute per Passenger 
Mile (cents)..... 3.113 3.118 *0.005 *0.16 


Tons of Revenue Freight 
THONG 2c ccccscnvcecs 108,495,849 114,222,970 
Revenue Ton Miles....... 20,841,869,236 21,351,919,732 
Average Miles per Ton... . 192.10 186.93 
Average Rate per Ton Mil 


*5,727,121 *5.01 
eernaues <j “te 














Sr Terr : 9.77 9.95 *0.18 *1.81 
Revenue Tons per Train 
eer yer 856.67 850.03 6.64 0.78 
Freight Train Miles per 
eee 10.67 10.23 0.44 4.30 
* Decrease. 
Condensed Balance Sheet—December 31, 1927 
ASSETS 
Investment in Property used in Transportation Service........... Tr 859,885,306 
iD” wisines 340 966 $20662 0060 02006008 resabshaed $608,337,240 
MUON co ccccccscccscccceces eccocee b560060 251,548,066 
Investment in Separately Operated Companies, including Miscellaneous 
P — * Sea EE Re aE ee Ye rr 58,174,738 
Investment in Sinking Funds and Deposits account Property Sold..... 667,703 
EUR OE TE TOU es occ cc ccccccceseccceeseees eocccee 56,741,577 
TRL TIES oo ccc ic ce coseccevcsecs 0650s eGue does wee $ 975,469,324 
I I 6 Eas 6 re han 0 3 0:0:0:65:0.6:60:0 500404041 50805 thneee ee 91,913,650 
oe Panta od eek A 514s Mdibn oS aw evn ace $ 18,749,860 
Cash Reserve for Redemption of Bonds, January 1, 
19 SNds b WO DSRS 60.06 05,0:000 62 60S ES Sa ness S 34,717,775 
DE ash 4p annewhstae bnceber égeeuesanegatas 38,446,015 
NE ID. on 0:6 54.0660. 000004.000.00460625 i. 0¢.620260%% ene ee 4,201,266 
TREE BOTD owoccncscresericcoss eee eee eee cccccccee - $1,071,584,240 
LIABILITIES 
a ee TTT eee erey tr Lene «-+-.$ 274,051,035 
BEE Ste bEeb 60On 000 Seen deezrewesevedsns $ 58,863,181 
SE ab h-b-0 4.4.05 016 6000405 5604.046095566054%5'o0 215,187,854 
Premium om Capital Btodkk...ccccsescccccese £010 6.0nebdenes bees s 3,320,231 
a] i re ce Ee Pee 553,379,173 
Mortgage Debt ...... SRE ES nm eter T ON Be $476,454,423 
Migmipmemt Giligatiems ...ccccccce cocccccce +e 70,488,800 
YE, 65. 6:55:50 ve tweonesecebadews 6,435,950 
Current Liabilities—Traffic and Car Service Balances, Accounts and 
Wages Payable, Interest and Dividends Matured and Unpaid, Un- 
matured Dividends Declared, and Other Current Liabilities...... - 29,570,123 
Bonds Called for Redemption, Payable January 1, 1928.............. 33,871,000 
Liability for Provident Funds and Other Deferred Items..........e00. 10,424,802 


Accrued Depreciation—Equipment ... 





05668 006.06 d0se000 06460506600 61,772,898 

Reserve for Taxes, Insurance, Operation, etc........0..0-cecceccece 14,259,312 

SNE 05 v4.6 dnln's.01003-4.000060%00008 (nt ke6h heed ptlehe adh es /eree ‘ 90,935,666 
NN isi ok x5 5a R eon cas ees . ..$1,071,584,240 

ROAD OPERATED AND EQUIPMENT 

Total Miles of Road Operated....... vee ae see 0,2 59504666 6042 64o0SwOS 5,638 

Total Miles of All Track Operated.......... rer geqsseeeoeneek eccose 11,087 

PUENTE. 686 6 #40464 0004 .0-90:04:0:010'0:0.0:00 44 o9 00,010 os -.. Steam... .2,539 


Electric... 13 
Other..... 2 2,554 
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Pe THE. DOTS. oo sec vcccccceweess ble ig wid bg) one Meck sea 1,704 
I I Ss 5 ww no'0.6 9006 000080 ths 0se ssa dadGhaecas Terre 105,940 
Es, SED HEE SENET SENOOBs 6c c.c.ccscccccccsceccecsoncecéees bah om 6oue 179 
WEE, TINGE occ cccecrcescccccocees Pe ihe eco dwt wodeaets ae 2,995 
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Are you weeks behind your business? 


2+» don’t wait until the end of 
the month for facts you need today 


DAILY— instead of monthly—picture of your 
business! Wouldn’t you like to secure it— 
without adding a name to your payroll? 

Now you can have a complete statement of your 
business every day. A statement that tells you 
whom you owe and who owes you... that shows 
at a glance each vital fact you wait eagerly to see 
on the first of the month. 


No additional help is needed 
Sales, inventories, stocks, net worth—all com- 
pared with figures of a week, a month, a year ago. 
Facts by which you can guide your business more 
surely. A closer, tighter grip on every department 


IKiliott - hisher 


FLAT SURFACE ACCOUNTING-WRITING MACHINES 
Product of 


Cpeer OC fice Fauioment CCporation 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 


ALSO MAKERS OF SUNDSTRAND ADDING-FIGURING MACHINES 


—every operation. With Elliott-Fisher accounting- 
writing equipment, your present accounting de- 
partment can furnish this vital information each 
morning with the mail. 

No additional help is needed. Elliott-Fisher so 
simplifies and combines several operations into 
one that often even a smaller personnel can do 
faster and better accounting work. 

How Elliott-Fisher can fit into your own business 
can be simply told. Ask your secretary to mail the 
coupon. The complete story of how you can prof- 
itably use Elliott-Fisher 
will be on your desk 
by return mail. 


General Office Equipment Corporation 
342 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Gentlemen: Kindly tell me how Elliott-Fisher 
can give me closer control of my business. 


Name 





Address 
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